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PBEFACK 


The  substance  of  the  following  Sketches  was  originaU  j 
deliyered  in  the  &>nn  of  Lectures ;  and  the  first  portion 
of  them,  embraciiig  the  period  preceding  the  Bestora- 
tion  of  Chaiies  II.,  appeared  some  time  since  in  a 
popular  Beligioufi  Periodical.  The  author  haying 
been  requested  to  publish  the  whole  in  a  separate 
Volume,  they  now  appear  in  a  somewhat  altered  form, 
and  with  considerable  additions;  thus  presenting  a 
connected  and  concise  history  of  liie  Church  of  Soot* 
land  fsora  the  Refonnation  to  the  BevolutioR. 

Haying  been  composed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Young,  with  the  yiew  of  inducing  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  Church  of  their  fitthers,  and  adapted  to- 
a  popular  audience,  without  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  puUication,  these  Sketches  will  be  found  to  differ, 
both  in  style  and  matter,  from  ordinary  lustoriod 
writiiigs.  The  cuneumstances  now  mentioned  will 
account,  not  only  for  the  absence  of  polish  in  the 
composition,  but  for  the  frequent  introduction  into 
the  text  of  authorities  which  might  otherwise  have 
found  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  margin.     The 
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popular  and  almost  conyersational  tone  thus  imparted 
to  the  narratire,  it  was  found  impossihle  to  alter, 
without  recasting  the  whole  into  another  mould,  and 
constructing  a  new  work.  The  object  of  the  Volume 
is  rather  to  exhibit  the  more  prominent  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  our  Church  History,  than  to  enter 
into  details,  or  to  develope  the  internal  character  of  the 
Church  in  her  ecclesiastical  acts  and  proceedings.  To 
those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  author  begs 
cordially  to  recommend  the  '^  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,"  by  his  esteemed  friend  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hetherington,  minister  of  Torphichen, — a  work  which 
promises  to  supply,  what  has  been  long  wanted,  and 
much  wished  for,  a  complete  History,  beating  the 
impress  of  genuine  talent,  and  breathing  the  spirit 
of  the  true  Eeformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Though  the  volume  has  been  unavoidably  extended 
to  a  much  larger  size  than  was  originally  anticipated, 
either  by  the  author  or  his  publisher,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered advisable,  at  the  expense  of  swelling  it  still 
more,  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  the  Correspondence 
between  the  author  and  Mr  Patrick  F.  Tytler,  on  the 
alleged  participation  of  John  Knox  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Riccio. 

To  the  high  professions  of  impartiality,  with  which 
some  historians  have  ushered  their  productions  into 
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the  world,  the  auUior  doeg  not  aspire,  and  is  not  dis- 
posed to  attach  much  yalue ;  haying  seldom  found 
such  professions  realized,  and  being  conTiaced  that  no 
writer  of  Church  History  who  has  any  principles  to 
which  he  attaches  importance,  can  describe  the  scenes 
and  characters  with  which  these  principles  are  identi- 
fied, without  imparting  to  the  description  more  or  less 
of  the  colour  of  his  own  mind.  The  author  candidly 
aTows  himself  a  Presbyterian  of  the  old  school ;  and 
he  has  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  sentiments. 
In  support  of  the  main  facts  of  the  history,  which 
hare  been  amply  authenticated  in  larger  works,  acces- 
sible to  all,  he  considered  it  superfluous  to  adduce 
authorities.  But  he  has  advanced  no  statement,  the 
truth  of  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to  ascertain  by 
personal  investigation;  and,  in  disputed  cases,  the 
authorities  to  which  he  refers  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  leading  facts  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  so 
far  as  is  requisite  to  form  a  candid  and  enlightened 
judgment  on  them,  are  placed  beyond  all  dispute, 
having  been  substantially  admitted  by  respectable  his- 
torians of  all  different  creeds  and  principles.  The  dis- 
crepancies which  appear  in  their  accounts,  and  which 
have  induced  some  to  question  the  credibility  of  all 
history,  consist  chiefly  in  the  opposite  interpretations 
which  they  put  on  the  same  facts,  and  the  different 
conclusions  which  they  draw  from  the  same  events 
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— ^interpretations  and  conclusions  which  will  yary, 
according  to  the  author's  sentiments  and  preposses- 
sions, and  yar J  with  regard  to  the  facts  and  erents 
of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  past. 

Edinbubah,  August  12, 184L 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 


State  of  Religion  before  the  Reformation — Popery  in  Scot- 
land— Origin  of  the  Reformation — The  Early  Martyrs 
of  the  Reformation — Patrick  Hamilton — Straiten — 
Kennedy  and  Russel — ^Woman  at  Perth — Persecuting 
Character  of  Popery. 

Bbfore  entering  on  the  history  of  the  Beformation,  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  value 
and  importance  of  that  glorious  deliverance,  to  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
'of  our  own  land,  previous  to  its  introduction. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that,  before  this  period,  ^'  the 
whole  world  wondered  after  the  Beast."  There  was 
not  a  nation  in  Christendom,  and  hardly  any  class  of 
people,  who  did  not  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Church,  if  we  except  the  Waldenses,  who  inhabited 
the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  the  followers 
of  Hubs  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  in 
Scotland.  The  Pope,  pretending  to  be  the  vicar  and 
xepxesentafive  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  lowliness  of 
his  character  when  on  earth,  but  in  the  splendour  of 
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his  kingly  dignity  in  heaven,  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch 
of  arrogance,  as  to  assume  the  honours,  not  only  of  the 
head  of  the  Church,  hut  of  supreme  potentate  and 
plenipotentiary  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
Our  Lord  has  said, — ^^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world," — teaching  us  that  his  Church  is  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of,  worldly  kingdoms,  and 
ought  not  to  claim  temporal  dominion  over  men ; 
but  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  direct  contravention  of 
this  statute,  and  interpreting  literally  those  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  glory  of  the  Church  is 
pourtrayed  under  images  drawn  from  earthly  things, 
transformed  herself  into  a  worldly  monarchy,  and 
challenged,  in  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the 
homage  of  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe.  If  at  any 
time  one  of  these  monarchs  ventured  to  disobey  the 
mandates  of  the  Italian  priest  who  happened,  for  the 
time,  to  be  seated  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  he  was 
immediately  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  laid 
under  an  interdict;  the  effects  of  which  were,  that 
his  subjects  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance, 
and  to  assassinate  him  was  declared  a  meritorious 
service,  entitling  the  murderer  to  heaven — all  other 
princes  were  summoned  to  make  war  against  him-— i 
the  churches  throughout  the  country  were  shut  up — 
the  sacraments  were  suspended — the  dead  were  buried 
in  the  highways, — and  the  muffled  bells  rang  a  funeral 
peal,  as  if  some  fearful  curse  hung  over  the  devoted 
land.  In  such  circumstances,  the  stoutest  monarchs 
were  made  to  tremble,  and  submit  to  the  most 
humiliating  penance.  Two  of  them — one,  a  king  of 
England,  another,  a  king  of  France, — ^were  compelled 
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to  hold  the  Pope's  stirrup  while  he  mounted  on  horse- 
hack  ;  a  third  was  ordered  to  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  while  the  haughty  pontiff,  placing  his  foot  on 
his  majesty's  neck,  exclaimed,  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon 
the  serpent,  and  trample  on  the  dragon  and  lion ;" 
another  was  whipped  by  proxy,  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine receiving  the  lashes  on  his  bare  back  in  the 
name  of  his  royal  master,  lying  flat,  as  D'Aubigne* 
expresses  it,  '^  like  a  mackerel  on  a  gridiron ;"  while 
another,  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  having 
offended  the  Pope,  travelled  to  his  residence  to  beg 
his  pardon ;  and  there  did  he  stand  at  the  gate,  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  for  the  space  of  three  days, 
ere  his  holiness  would  admit  him  to  his  presence ; 
and  after  all,  the  haughty  pontiff  deprived -him  of  his 
crown,  and  transferred  it  to  another. 

The  spiritual  power  claimed  by  the  Pope  was,  as  it 
still  is,  not  less  extraordinary.  Not  content^th  assum- 
ing the  prerogatives  and  even  the  titles  of  the  Deity, 
the  lordship  of  conscience,  the  gift  of  infallibility,  and 
the  power  of  absolving  men  from  the  consequences 
of  sin  in  a  future  world,  he  went  beyond  this,  and 
^'exalted  himself  above  the  Most  High."  He  presumed 
to  consecrate  vice,  and  dispense  with  the  obligations 
of  the  divine  law ;  t  he  invented  new  sins,  and  created 
new  worlds  in  which  they  might  be  pimished.     Indul- 


*  The  French  historian,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

t  Bellarmine,  the  standard  author  of  the  Papists,  goes  so  far  as  to  arer, 
Oiat  **  if  the  Pope  should  command  vice,  and  prohibit  virtue,  the  Church 
would  be  bound  to  believe  vice  to  be  good,  and  virtue  to  be  evil,  unless 
she  would  sin  against  conscience."  And  the  Romish  canons  teach  that 
tbe  Pope  **  has  a  heavenly  power  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  that  his 
wQl  is  instead  of  reason,  nor  is  there  any  one  that  can  say  unto  him,  Wkai 
toeai  Ikm  r — See  Bruce'i  Free  Thoughti,  p.  80. 
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gences  were  openljsold  for  money,  by  which  the  delud- 
ed people  were  taught  to  believe  that  their  sins  would 
be  foi^ven,  and  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends 
redeemed  out  of  a  place  which  they  called  Purgatory. 

Popery,  however,  with  all  its  sanctified  pretensions, 
was  merely  a  vast  conspiracy  against  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind,  the  ramifications  of 
which  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  earth,  and 
every  member  of  which,  from  the  pontiff  down  to  the 
meanest  monk,  was  sworn  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  body.  Swarms  of  priests  and  confessors  infested 
every  country — penetrating,  like  the  plague-frogs  of 
Egypt,  into  the  recesses  of  every  family,  from  the 
chamber  of  the  king  to  that  of  the  meanest  cottager, 
and  polluting  every  thing  they  touched.  This  motley 
crew,  by  means  of  auricular  confession,  made  them- 
selves  masters  of  the  secrets  of  every  court,  every  house- 
hold, and  every  bosom ;  and  thus  a  regular  system  of 
spiritual  espionage  was  established,  by  which  secret 
intelligence  of  every  movement  might  be  conveyed  to 
head-quarters,  and  the  whole  complicated  machinery, 
obeying  the  touch  of  some  unseen  hand,  could  be 
made  to  bear,  with  decided  and  irresistible  effect,  on  the 
accomplishment  of  its  designs. 

Some  may  wonder  how  such  a  system  of  organized 
tyranny  and  oppression  could  have  been  tolerated  so 
long  without  any  combined  attempt  being  made  to 
shake  it  off.  But  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  when  we 
consult  the  Scriptures,  where  we  learn  that  the  anti- 
christian  system  is  the  masterpiece  of  Satan's  cunning, 
expressly  devised  for  deluding  mankind, — "  whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power. 
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and  signs,  and  lying  wonders ;  and  with  all  deoeirable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish."  We 
shall  cease  to  wonder  when  we  consider  that  Popery  is 
the  religion  of  corrupt  human  nature,  admirably  con- 
triyed  to  gratify  its  pride,  and  chime  in  with  its  lusts 
and  passions ;  furnishing  pardons  which  may  be  pro- 
cured for  money,  and  presenting  objects  of  worship 
which  may  be  seen  and  handled ;  enlisting  all  the  fine 
arts — architecture,  music,  painting,  and  statuary — ^into 
its  service ;  appealing  to  every  sense ;  enthralling  the 
mind  by  the  mystery  and  plausibility  of  its  doctrines ; 
fiiscinating  the  imagination  by  the  gorgeousness  of  its 
ritual ;  and  overwhelming  reason  itself  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  its  absurdities.  And  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder,  when  we  think  on  the  power  which  the  Papists 
were  able  to  wield  in  support  of  their  system,  that  the 
.  slightest  heretical  whisper  was  sufficient  to  consign  the 
suspected  person  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  holding  his  opinions,  he 
was  doomed  to  expiate,  in  the  flames  of  a  cruel  death, 
the  crime  of  having  dared  to  question  the  dogmas  of 
the  infallible  Church. 

Indeed,  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  opposition  which  she  pro- 
voked, had  not  ^'  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  intoxicated 
with  "  the  wine  of  her  fornication,"  in  other  words, 
seduced  by  her  idolatries,  "  given  their  power  to  the 
Beast,"  lending  themselves  to  be  the  tools  and  execu* 
doners  of  her  vengeance. 

The  state  of  religion  in  Scotland,  immediately  be* 
fore  the  Reformation,  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 
Owing  to  the  distance  between  this  country  and  Rome, 
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it  was  the  more  easy  for  the  clergy  to  keep  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the 
papal  power;  and  our  ancestors,  who  heard  of  the  Pope 
only  in  the  lofty  panegjrrics  of  the  monks,  regarded 
him  as  a  kind  of  demigod.     Of  Christianity,  almost 
nothing  remained  but  the  name.     Such  of  the  doctrines 
of  our  holy  religion  as  were  retained  in  the  profession 
of  the  Church,  were  completely  neutralized  by  heresies 
entirely  subversive  of  them,  or  buried  under  a  mass  of 
superstitious  observances.     An  innumerable  multitude 
of  saints  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  Him  who 
is  the  "  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man."     The 
exactions  made  by  the  priests  were  most  rapacious. 
The  beds  of  the  dying  were  besieged,  and  their  last 
moments  cruelly  disturbed,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
legacies  to  their  convents.     Nor  did  the  grave  itself 
put  a  period  to  their  demands ;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
poor  farmer  or  mechanic  breathed  his  last,  than  the 
priest  came  and  carried  off  his  corpse-present ;  and  if 
he  died  rich,  his  relations  were  sure  to  be  handsomely 
taxed  for  masses  to  relieve  his  soul  from  puigatory. 
It  is  calculated,  that  in  Scotland  alone,  the,  number  of 
convents,  monasteries,  and  nunneries,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty.*     These  were  inha- 
bited by  shoah  of  monks  and  friars,  the  former  being 
confined  to  their  cloisters,  the  latter  permitted   to 
wander  about  preaching  and  begging.     The  profligacy 
of  the  priests  and  higher  clergy  was  notorious.     The 
ordinances  of  religion  were  debased,  "  divine  service 
was  neglected,   and,   except  on  festival  days,    the 
churches  (about  the  demolition  of  which  such   an 

*  Appendix  to  Spotswood'i  History.  ^ 
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ootay  has  been  made  by  some)  were  no  longer  em- 
ployed for  sacred  purposes,  but  serred  as  sanctuaries 
for  malefactors,  places  of  traffic,  or  resorts  for  pas- 
time."* One  anecdote  will  sometimes  show  the  state 
of  matters  better  than  whole  pages  of  description. 
It  seems  that  a  chief  part  of  the  priest's  office  in 
those  days  was  cursing,  A  letter  of  cursing  cost  a 
piack  ;  and  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  the 
country  people,  when  any  part  of  their  property,  even 
the  most  trifling  article,  was  amissing,  to  pay  the 
priest  for  cursing  the  thief.  The  process  is  thus 
described  in  a  friar's  sermon,  quoted  in  Knox's  his- 
tory : — *'  The  priest  whose  duty  and  office  it  is  to  pray 
for  the  people,  stands  up  on  Sunday,  and  cries,  '  Ane 
has  tint  a  spurtill ;  thair  is  a  flail  stoun  beyond  the 
bume ;  the  gudwyif  on  the  other  side  of  the  gait  has 
tint  a  home  spune : — God's  malison  and  mine  I  give 
to  them  that  knows  of  this  geir  and  restores  it  not!'"'|' 
Persecution  and  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry  were 
the  only  weapons  by  which  such  a  system  of  corrup- 
tion and  imposition  could  defend  itself.  Every  avenue 
by  which  truth  might  enter  was  carefully  guarded ; 
the  Scriptures  were  effectually  kept  from  the  view  of 
the  people  by  being  locked  up  in  a  dead  language ; 
the  most  frightful  pictures  were  drawn  of  those  that 
bad  separated  &om  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  if  any 
person  hinted  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
churchmen,  or  proposed  the  correction  of  abuses,  he 
was  immediately  marked  as  a  heretic,  and  if  he  did 
not  consult  his  safety  by  flight,  he  was  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  or  committed  to  the  flames.     Such  was  the 

*  M*Cne't  Life  of  Knox,  i.  S3.  t  Knox's  History,  p.  U. 
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power  and  the  Tigilance  exercised  by  the  clergy,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  utter  a  word  against  them  even  in 
one's  sleep.  It  is  recorded  by  Knox  as  a  fact,  that 
one  man,  a  precentor  or  chanter  as  he  was  called,  was 
actually  apprehended,  and  had  he  not  recanted  would 
have  suffered  death,  merely  because  he  was  orerheard 
saying  in  his  sleep  one  night,  "  The  deevil  tak  the 
priests,  for  they  are  a  greedy  pack !" 

As  an  illustration  of  the  gross  ignorance  which  then 
prevailed  among  the  clergy,  Buchanan  informs  us  that 
in  1545,  when  severe  laws  were  enacted  against  the 
reading  of  the  New  Testament,  such  was  the  blindness 
of  the  priests,  that  many  of  them,  scandalized  at  the 
term  New^  maintained  .that  it  was  a  dangerous  book 
lately  written  by  Martin  Luther,  and  cried  out,  they 
would  have  no  new  Testament,  give  them  the  old 
one !  *  The  following  is  still  better.  When  Thomas 
Forrest,  usually  called  Dean  Thomas,  or  the  Yicar  of 
Dollar,  was  examined  before  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  on 
a  charge  of  having  ventured  to  preach  from  the  gospel 
or  epistle  for  the  day,  and  ^'  shown  the  mysteries  of  the 
Scripture  to  the  people  in  their  own  language,  so  as  to 
make  the  cleigy  detestable  in  their  sight,"  the  following 
conversation  took  place :— •-"  My  joy.  Dean  Thomas," 
said  the  bishop,  ^'  I  love  you  well,  and,  therefore,  I 
must  give  you  my  counsel  how  you  shall  rule  and  guide 
yourself."  "  I  thank  your  lordship  heartily,"  replied 
the  vicar.  "  My  joy,  Dean  Thomas,"  continued  the 
bishop,  "  I  am  informed  that  you  preach  the  epistle  or 
gospel  every  Sunday  to  your  parishioners,  and  that  you 
take  not  the  cow  nor  the  uppermost  cloth  from  your 

•  Bttch.  Hist.  SI9.  fol.  edit. 
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parishioners,  which  thing  ia  very  prejndicial  to  the 
chnrchmen.  Mj  joy,  it  is  too  much  to  preach  eyery 
Sunday ;  for  in  so  doing  you  may  make  the  people 
think  ihat  we  should  preach  likewise.  But  it  is  enough 
for  you,  when  you  find  any  good  epistle,  or  any  good 
go^l,  that  setteth  forth  the  rights  of  the  holy  Church, 
to  preach  that,  and  let  the  rest  he."  "  Truly,  my  lord," 
said  the  yicar,  ^'  I  haye  read  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Old,  and  all  the  epistles  and  gospels,  and  among 
them  all  I  never  could  find  any  evil  epistle  or  any  eyil 
gospel;  but  if  your  lordship  will  show  me  the  good  and 
the  evil  epistles  and  gospels,  then  I  shall  preach  the 
good  and  omit  the  eyil."  '^  I  thank  God,"  replied  the 
bishop  with  great  rehemence,  *'  that  I  never  knew 
what  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  !  Therefore, 
Dean  Thomas,  I  will  know  nothing  but  my  portuise 
and  pontifical."  From  this  saying  there  arose  a  pro- 
verb which  was  commonly  applied  in  Scotland  for 
many  years  after,  to  persons  who  were  grossly  igno- 
rant : — *'*'  Ye  are  like  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  that 
kenned  neither  new  law  nor  auld." 

The  fiatte  of  the  Vicar  was  soon  afterwards  decided. 
Haying  happened  to  quote,  in  his  defence,  the  words 
of  Paul,  "  I  had  rather  speak  ^Ye  words  with  my 
understanding  than  ten  thousand  in  an  unknown 
tongue,"  he  was  asked  where  he  found  that  ?  '^  In 
my  book  whilk  is  in  my  sleeve,"  answered  the  vicar. 
Upon  this  the  public  prosecutor  started  up,  pulled 
tiie  New  Testament  out  of  his  sleeve,  and  holding  it 
up  before  the  people,  cried,  *-'•  Behold  he  has  the  hook 
of  heresy  in  his -sleeve,  whilk  makes  all  the  pley*  in 

*  Confusion. 
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the  Kirk ! "  "  Brother,"  said  the  vicar,  "  God  forgive 
you ;  ye  ought  to  say  hetter,  if  ye  pleased,  than  call 
the  evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  book  of  heresy ;  for  I 
assure  you,  dear  brother,  there  is  nothing  in  this  book 
but  the  life,  latter  will  and  testament  of  our  Master 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  written  by  the  four  evan- 
gelists for  our  comfort  and  instruction."  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  avail  him.  The.  Pope  had  condemned 
the  Bible  in  English ;  and  the  poor  vicar,  Testament 
and  all,  was  burnt  at  the  stake.* 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived,  in  the  all-wise  provi- 
dence of  God,  when  the  eyes  of  men  were  to  be  opened 
to  the  abominations  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity.  The 
Reformation,  it  is  well  known,  commenced  in  Germany 
in  1517,  when  the  heroic  Martin  Luther  declared  war 
against  indulgences ;  but  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  its  blessed  light  reached  the  shores  of  Scotland. 
As  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  our  own  country,  we  shall  not 
enter  into  any  general  account  of  its  rise  and  progress 
abroad.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  this  glorious  work 
which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  those  who  have 
written  its  history,  and  to  which,  as  it  characterised 
the  Reformation  in  our  own  land  no  less  than  in  others, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting — we  mean  the  strictly 
religious  character  of  its  oiigin.  Without  denying 
that  many  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  it, 
were  actuated  by  worldly  and  selfish  motives,  and 
without  overlooking  the  influence  of  secondary  causes, 
which  contributed  to  its  advancement,  such  as  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 

•  PitacotUe,  p.  356. 
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and  the  posture  of  political  afiairs  in  the  countriet 
where  it  was  introduced, — ^it  ought  never  to  he  forgot- 
ten, that  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  Church  was 
the  result  of  its  reyiyal  in  the  souls  of  men.    The  first 
Reformers  were,  without  exception,  men  of  piety  and 
piayer — ^men  who  had  deeply  studied  the  Bihle  and 
their  own  hearts ;  and  it  was  hy  discoyering  in  the 
Scriptures  the  true  doctrines  of  salvation  which  alone 
can  purify  the  heart  and  pacify  the  conscience,  that  they 
were  led  first  to  see  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  then  to  seek  their  removal.     The  Refor- 
mation was  the  triumph  of  truth  over  error ;  and  it 
was  the  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel  by  the  Reformers, 
and  especially  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  gave  its 
deathblow  to  the  papal  system.     It  is  true,  that  had 
the  Reformers  not  received  the  support  of  the  civil 
power,  in  all  human  probability  the  infant  Reformation 
would  have  been  strangled  at  its  birth,  as  it  actually 
was  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  might 
have  been  yet  lying  under  the  dominion  of  Antichrist. 
And  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  since  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  Protestant  religion  has  made  little  hi- 
ther  progress  in  Eyrope,  and  that  those  nations  which 
refiised  to  receive  the  Protestant  religion  continue 
Popish  to  this  day ;  while  in  those  that  embraced  it. 
Protestantism  continues  to  flourish  in  proportion  to 
the  zeal  with  which  it  was  welcomed,  and  the  purity 
in  which  it  was  established.     But  though,  in  accom- 
plishing his  gracious  designs,  God  employs  earthly 
means,  and  makes  use  of  events  in  the  political  world, 
it  is  not  the  less  on  this  account  the  work  of  God. 
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History  is  a  record  of  the  operations  of  Divine  Prori- 
dence;  but  it  is  also  a  record  of  human  guilt  and 
frailty,  exhibited  not  only  in  the  malicious  opposition 
of  the  enemies  of  religion,  but  in  the  unworthy  motives 
and  mistaken  policy  of  its  professed  friends.  And  the 
first  lesson  which  the  student  of  church-history  re- 
quires to  learn,  is  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
things — to  remember  that  the  work  may  be  of  God, 
though  the  manner  of  working  is  of  man ;  and  not  to 
confound  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  with 
the  follies,  the  mistakes,  and  mismanagements  of  the 
instruments  employed  in  advocating  and  advancing  it. 
The  first  person  who  was  honoured  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  the  Reformation  to  Scotland,  and  to  seal 
them  with  his  blood,  was  Patrick  Hamilton.*  This 
amiable  and  accomplished  young  gentleman  was  of 

>  *  Patrick  Hamilton,  though  not  the  ^nt  who  introduced  or  suffered  for 
the  reformed  opinions  in  Scotland,  may  be  considered  the  proto-martyr  of 
the  Reformation, \na«much  as  he  was  the  first  who  suffered  in  that  glorious 
caosft,  after  the  standard  of  the  Reformation  had  been  unfurled  by  I^utber. 
Before  his  time,  two  individuals  at  least,  had  suffered  martyrdom  for  their 
religious  opinions, — James  Resby,  an  Englishman,  and  scholar  of  Wickliflb, 
who  was  burnt  in  1422 ;  and  Paul  Craw,  a  Bohemian,  and  a  follower  of  Huas, 
who  endured  the  same  cruel  fate  at  St  Andrews  about  ten  years  afterwards. 
In  1494,  thirty  persons,  chiefly  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  distinction,  were 
acoused  of  heretical  sentiments,  but  conducted  their  defence  with  such 
boldness,  that  they  were  dismissed  with  an  admonition.  In  1525,  there  was 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Luther's  books 
into  Scotland,  which  they  said  had  always  "been  clean  of  all  sic  filth  and 
rice."  If  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  Scots,  who  have  been 
accused  of  being  usually  "  wise  behind  the  hand,"  it  is  highly  probable  that 
such  books  had  already  been  introduced  into  this  country.— Z.(/fe  qf  Knog, 
it,  28.  *•  The  more  the  subject  is  investigated,"  says  Dr  M'Crie,  "  th6  more 
clearly  am  I  persuaded  it  will  appear,  that  the  opinions  of  Wicklifib  had 
the  most  powerful  and  extensive  influence  upon  the  Reformation.  We 
can  trace  the  existence  of  the  Lollards,  in  Ayrshire,  from  the  time  of 
Wickliflb  to  the  days  of  George  Wishart.  And  in  Fife,  they  were  so 
numerous,  as  to  have  formed  the  design  of  rescuing  Patrick  Hamilton  by 
force  on  the  day  of  bis  execution."— L(/{?  qf  Melville^  i.  8. 
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noble  extraction,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  fJEunily, 
being  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany.  He  was  destined  for  the  Church,  but  while 
pursuing  his  studies  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  reformed  doctrine,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
better  information,  he  went  abroad  and  paid  a  visit  to 
Luther  and  other  Reformers  in  Germany.  The  result 
was,  a  deeper  persuasion  of  the  truth,  accompanied 
with  a  strong  and  unconquerable  desire  to  impart  to 
his  benighted  countrymen  the  beams  of  that  saying 
knowledge  by  which  his  own  soul  had  been  enlighten- 
ed. His  friends,  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
would  expose  himself  by  so  doing,  used  every  argu- 
ment to  dissuade  him  &om  making  the  attempt.  But 
the  motion  was  from  God,  and  could  not  be  resisted. 
On  arriving  in  Scotland,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1528,  his  spirit,  like  that  of  Paul,  was  stirred 
within  him,  when  he  beheld  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition which  prevailed ;  and  wherever  he  came,  he  de- 
nounced, in  the  plainest  terms,  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church.  His  clear  arguments,  aided  by  his  fervent 
piety,  mild  manners  and  exalted  rank,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  powerful  sensation ;  and  the  cleigy  took 
the  alarm.  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
was  at  that  time  primate  of  the  Church  ^d  chancellor 
of  the  ldiigdom,-*a  cruel  and  crafty  man,  who  scrupled 
at  no  means,  however  flagitious,  for  effecting  his  pur- 
poses. Afraid  to  proceed  openly  against  Hamilton, 
he  advised  that  he  should  be  decoyed  to  St  Andrews 
on  the  pretext  of  a  friendly  conference  with  him  about 
his  doctrine.  The  open-hearted  young  man  eagerly 
embraced  the  proposal,  and  fell  into  the  snare.     It  is 
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needless  to  dwell  on  the  revolting  consequences.     He 
was  easily  induced,  bj  some  insidious  priests,  to  de- 
clare his  sentiments.     At  the  dead  hour  of  night  he 
was  dragged  from  his  bed,  taken  to  the  castle,  and 
after  confessing  his  faith  before  the  archbishop,  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  as  an  obstinate 
heretic.     On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  February  28, 
1528,  this  gentle  and  gracious  youth  was  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  where  a  stake  was  fastened,  with 
wood,  coals,  powder,  and  other  inflammable  materials 
piled  around  it.      When  he  came  to  the  place,  he 
stripped  himself  of  his  gown,  coat,  and  bonnet,  and 
giving  them  to  a  favourite  servant,  "  These,"  he  said, 
*'  will  not  profit  in  the  fire,  they  will  profit  thee.  Aftter 
this,  of  me  thou  canst  receive  no  commodity,  except 
the  ensample  of  my  death,  which  I  pray  thee  .bear  in 
mind ;  for  albeit  it  be  bitter  to  the  flesh,  yet  is  it  the 
entrance  into  eternal  life,  which  none  shall  possess  that 
deny  Christ  before  this  wicked  generation."    When 
bound  to  the  stake,  he  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  fear, 
but  commended  his  soul  to  God,  and  kept  his  eyes 
stedfastly  directed  towards  heaven.     The  executioner 
set  fire  to  the  train  of  powder,  which,  however,  did  not 
kindle  the  pile,  but  severely  scorched  the  side  of  the 
martyr.     In  this  situation  he  remained  unmoved  till  a 
new  supply  of  powder  was  brought  from  the  castle. 
Meanwhile,  the  friars  who  stood  aroimd  him,  kept 
molesting  him,  crying  out,  "  Convert,  heretic ;  call 
npon  our  Lady ;  say.  Salve  regina"    "  Depart  and 
trouble  me  not,"  he  said,  "  ye  messengers  of  Satan." 
One  of  them  in  particular,  called  Friar  Campbell,  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  for  his  rudeness  in  disturb- 
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ing  the  last  moments  of  the  martyr.  ^  Thou  wicked 
man,"  said  Hamilton,  addressing  him,  ^^  thou  knowest 
that  I  am  not  an  heretic,  and  that  it  is  the  truth  of 
God  for  which  I  now  suffer — so  much  didst  thou  con- 
fess unto  me  in  private — and  thereupon  I  appeal  thee  to 
answer  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."  At  length 
the  fire  was  kindled,  and,  amidst  the  noise  and  furj  of 
the  flames,  he  was  distinctly  heard  pronouncing  these 
last  words  :  *'  How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  darkness  cover 
this  realm !  How  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of 
men !     Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

The  martyrdom  of  this  engaging  and  accomplished 
youth  produced  a  sensation  very  different  from  what 
his  murderers  anticipated.'  They  expected  by  this 
bold  stroke,  aimed  at  a  person  of  such  high  rank,  to 
intimidate  all  others,  and  suppress  the  rising  Refor- 
mation. The  effect  was  precisely  the  reverse.  It 
roused  the  minds  of  men  from  the  dead  sleep  into 
which  they  had  fallen — ^led  them  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  his  death — created  discussion, — and  ulti- 
mately, what  Hamilton  had  failed  to  do  with  his  living 
voice,  was  accomplished  by  his  cruel  death.     He 

*'  Had  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  had  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Did  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off !  " 

Knox  informs  us,  that  many  even  in  the  University 
of  St  Andrews  began  to  ''  call  in  doubt  what  they  had 
before  held  for  a  certain  veritie,  and  to  espy  the  vanitie 
of  the  received  superstition."  And  he  relates,  in  big 
own  homely  way,  an  anecdote  which  shows  how 
matters  stood : — ^^  Short  after  this/'  he  says,  "  new 
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consultation  was  taken  that  some  should  be  bumit. 
A  merrie  gentleman,  namit  John  Lindesay,  familiar 
(servant)  to  Bishop  James  Beatoun,  standing  by  when 
consultation  was  had,  said, — '  My  Lord,  gif  ye  bume 
any  man,  except  ye  follow  my  counsaill,  ye  will  utterlie 
destroy  yourselves.  Gif  ye  will  burne  them,  let  thame 
be  bumit  in  hotv  cellars ;  for  the  reik  of  Mr  Patrik 
Hamilton  has  infectit  as  many  as  it  did  blaw  upon.' "  * 
The  effect  of  Hamilton's  death  on  the  popular  mind 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  fearful  death  of  Friar  Camp- 
bell, who  had  insulted  him  at  the  stake.  This  wretched 
man*  soon  after  went  distracted,  and  died  in  the 
utmost  horror  of  mind,  with  the  appeal  of  the  martyr 
ringing  in  his  ears. 

Notwithstanding  all  warning  and  advice,  the  flames 
of  persecution  were  kindled  throughout  the  country,  and 
numbers  suffered  between  the  years  1528  and  1540. 
We  shall  only  select  two  or  three  instances.  The  first 
presents  a  curious  illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  super- 
stition, and  at  the  same  time  of  the  wonderful  power 
of  divine  grace  in  qualifying  for  martyrdom  an  indi- 
vidual, who  was  as  unlikely  to  suffer,  and  as  little 
thought  of  being  called  to  suffer  such  a  death,  as  any 
one  who  peruses  this  account.  In  a  history  of  the  French 
Church  we  find  it  recorded  of  aft  honest  country  gen- 
tleman, who  had  paid  little  regard  to  any  form  of 
religion,  but  who  was  so  pestered  and  annoyed  by  the 
priests  with  some  unfounded  suspicions  of  heresy,  that 
he  began  first  to  inquire  what  heresy  was,  and  fix>m 
one  step  to  another  was  led  to  suffer  willingly  and 
intelligently  for  a  religion  of  which  he  had  formerly 

*  Knox,  p.  15. 
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known  absolutely  nothing.  The  following  case  is 
somewhat  similar : — Mr  Dayid  Straiton  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  property  on  the  sea-coast  of  Angus.  He 
was  the  proprietor  of  some  fishing-boats,  out  of  which 
the  Bishop  of  Murray  demanded  tithe.  Straiton,  who 
was  a  man  of  stubborn  disposition  and  rough  manners, 
was  so  incensed  at  the  increasing  pride  and  coretous- 
ness  of  the  clergy,  that  he  ordered  his  serrants  to  cast 
eyery  tenth  fish  they  caught  into  the  sea,  and  sent 
word  to  the  bishop,  diat  '^  if  he  wanted  his  tithe,  he 
might  come  and  receive  it  where  he  got  the  stock." 
He  was  forthwith  summoned  to  answer  for  heresy. 
Heresy  was  a  thing  he  had  never  dreamt  of.  He  had 
hidierto  been  notorious  for  his  contempt  of  all  reli- 
gion. But  now  he  was  led  to  make  inquiry,  and 
happily  sought  the  acquaintance  of  John  Erskine  of 
Dun,  afterwards  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation, from  whose  conversation  he  derived  singular 
benefit.  At  this  time,  Tyndal's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  had  found  its  way  into  Scotland,  and 
was  privately  circulated  with  great  industry.  One 
copy  supplied  several  families.  At  the  silent  hour 
of  night  they  would  assemble  together  in  a  private 
house,  and  having  ascertained  that  there  were  no 
spies  near  them,  the  sacred  volume  was  brought 
forth  from  its  concealment,  and,  while  one  read,  the 
rest  listened  with  mute  attention.  One  day,  Mr 
Straiton  retired  with  the  young  Laird  of  Laurieston 
to  a  solitary  place  in  the  fields  to  hear  the  New  Tes- 
tament read  to  him  (he  was  unable  to  read  himself) ; 
and  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  course  of  reading,  this 
saying  of  our  Lord  occurred,  "  He  that  denieth  me 
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before  men,  in  the  midst  of  this  wicked  generation, 
him  will  I  deny  in  the  presence  of  my  Father  and  his 
angels."  These  words  produced  the  most  extraordi- 
nary effect  on  the  mind  of  Straiton ;  he  suddenly  be- 
came as  one  enraptured  or  inspired;  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  his  hands  stretched  out,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  for  some  time  stedfastly  towards  heaven, 
he  burst  forth  in»  the  following  strain :- — "  0  Lord,  I 
have  been  wicked,  and  justly  mayest  thou  abstract 
thy  grace  from  me*;  but.  Lord,  for  thy  mercies'  sake, 
let  me  never  deny  thee  n^r  thy  truth,  for  fear  of  death 
or  corporal  pains."  The  issue  proved  that  the  prayer 
had  been  heard.  Being  brought  before  the  bishop^s 
court  at  Holyrood  House,  he  refused  to  recant,  boldly 
defended  the  truth,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
and  burnt.  The  execution  took  place  at  the  Rood  of 
Greenside,  near  Edinburgh;  and  he  died  triumph- 
antly, anticipating  a  joj^ul  immortality. 

The  next  case  we  shall  notice  presents  an  affecting 
proof  of  the  triumph  of  divine  grace  over  constitu- 
tional timidity,  and  the  love  of  life  so  natural  to  youth. 
Alexander  Kennedy  was  a  young  gentleman  of  liberal 
education,  residing  in  Glasgow,  who  had  a  turn  for 
Scottish  poetry,  and  at  the  time  we  refer  to  he  had 
not  passed  the  18th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  appre- 
hended along  with  Jerome  Russel,  who  was  of  the 
order  of  Grey  Friars,  and  is  described  by  Knox  "  as 
a  young  man  of  meek  nature,  quick  spirit,  and  of 
good  letters."  Kennedy,  on  being  brought  before  his 
judges,  and  threatened  with  the  dreadful  doom  of 
being  burnt  alive,  was  at  first  inclined  to  recant.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  he  recovered  his  composure. 
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The  poor  boj  (for  he  was  little  more)  seemed  all  at 
once  to  haye  been  strengthened  from  on  high ;  and 
after  having  thanked  God  for  having  preserved  him 
finom  apostasy,  he  rose  from  his  knees.  ^'  Now,"  said 
he,  addressing  his  judges,  ^'  I  defy  death.  Do  with 
me  as  you  please ;  I  thank  God  /  am  ready!*  His 
companion,  Russel,  though  naturally  mild,  was  roused 
by  the  irritating  language  of  his  persecutors.  *'*•  This 
is  your  hour  and  power  of  darkness,"  he  said  to  them ; 
*'  now  ye  sit  as  judges,  and  we  stand  wrongfully  ac- 
cused :  but  the  day  will  come  when  our  innocence 
will  appear,  and  ye  shall  see  your  own  blindness,  to 
your  everlasting  confusion.  Go  on,  and  fill  the  mea- 
sure of  your  iniquity."  On  their  way  to  the  place  of 
execution,  Russel,  observing  some  symptoms  of  depres- 
sion in  the  appearance  of  his  youthful  fellow-sufferer, 
thus  encouraged  him,  '^  Brother,  fear  not ;  greater  is 
He  that  is  in  us  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.  The 
pain  that  we  are  to  suffer  is  short,  and  shall  be  light"; 
but  our  joy  and  consolation  shall  never  have  an  end. 
Let  US,  therefore,  strive  to  enter  in  to  our  Master  and 
Saviour  by  the  same  strait  way  which  he  has  trode 
before  us.  Death  cannot  destroy  us,  for  it  is  already 
destroyed  by  Him  for  whose  sake  we  suffer."  And  so 
both  of  them,  after  kneeling  down  and  praying,  cheer- 
fully yielded  themselves  to  the  executioners — they 
were  fastened  to  the  stake — the  faggots  were  lighted 
— and  their  spirits  ascended,  as  it  were  in  a  chariot  of 
fire,  to  the  realms  of  everlasting  glory. 

The  next  story  is  of  a  more  harrowing  description. 
It  is  that  of  a  female,  the  wife  of  one  Robert  Lamb, 
at  Perth,  who  suffered  at  the  same  time  with  her 
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husband.  Lamb's  crime  was,  that  he  had  interrupted 
a  friar  when  preaching  that  a  man  could  not  be  saved 
without  praying  to  the  saints;  and  the  only  charge 
against  his  wife  was,  that  she  refused  to  pray  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  when  in  childbirth,  declaring  that  she 
would  only  pray  to  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
For  these  crimes  Lamb  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
and  his  wife  to  be  tied  in  a  sack  and  drowned.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  last  scene  of  this  poor 
woman's  life  were  sufficient  to  have  moved  any  heart 
but  that  of  a  Popish  inquisitor.  Warmly  attached  to 
her  husband,  she  implored,  as  a  last  and  only  favour, 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  die  in  his  company. 
This  affecting  request  was  barbarously  refused,  but 
she  was  allowed  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his 
execution.  On  the  way,  she  exhorted  him  to  patience 
and  constancy  in  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  on  parting 
with  him,  she  said,  "  Husband,  be  glad ;  we  have 
lived  together  many  joyful  days;  and  this  day  on 
which  we  must  die,  we  ought  to  esteem  the  most 
joyfiil  of  all,  because  now  we  shall  have  joy  for  ever. 
Therefore,  I  will  not  bid  you  good  night,  for  we  shall 
meet  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  /  ^ter  witnessing 
his  death,  she  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  her  own,  and 
was  taken  for  that  purpose  to  ?.  pool  of  water  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Here  the  tenderness  of  the  mother 
began  to  manifest  itself.  She  implored  her  neighbours 
to  be  kind  to  her  fatherless  and  motherless  children ; 
and,  with  a  look  of  anguish,  she  took  from  her  bosom 
the  infant  she  was  suckling,  and  committed  it  to  a 
nurse  whom  she  had  provided.  Yet  all  this  did  not 
shake  her  fortitude  or  her  faith;  she  rose  superior 
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to   her  safferings,  and   calmly  resigned  herself  to 
death. 

On  hearing  of  the  courage  and  constancy  of  these 
early  martyrs  of  the  Reformation,  one  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  power  of  faith  in  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Christ, — ^that  ^th,  under  the  strengthening  influences 
of  which,  in  more  ancient  times,  eyen  ''  women  were 
tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might 
ohtain  a  hetter  resurrection."  The  mental  heroism  of 
these  sufferers  not  only  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
primitive  martyrs  of  Christianity,  but  may  stand  a 
comparison  with  some  of  the  most  splendid  examples 
of  courage  recorded  in  Roman  history.  The  conduct 
of  the  wife  of  poor  Robert  Lamb  may  remind  us  of 
the  noble  matron  of  Rome,  the  wife  of  PcBtus,  who, 
when  condemned  to  die  with  her  husband,  plunged 
the  dagger  first  into  her  own  bosom,  and  then,  handing 
it  to  her  husband,  said  with  a  smile,  '^  Pcetus,  it  is 
not  painful."  We  see  in  both  the  same  noble  con- 
tempt of  death  ;  but,  when  more  narrowly  examined, 
how  different  do  the  cases  appear !  Putting  out  of 
yiew  the  vast  dissimilarity  between  the  causes  in 
which  they  suffered,  the  Roman  lady  was  obliged  to 
die ;  she  could  not  have  escaped  by  making  any  con- 
cessions. The  Scottish  mother  might  have  saved  her 
life  by  saying  a  few  words,  such  as,  "  Hail,  Mary, 
queen  of  heaven  ! "  Her  s  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 

Our  admiration  of  the  power  of  divine  grace  in 
these  worthies  must  increase,  when  we  consider  that, 
at  this  time,  the  number  of  the  reformed  was  com- 
paratively very  small, — that  the  sufferers  met  with 
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little  sympathy  from  their  neighhours, — and  that  there 
was,  as  yet,  no  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Scotland,  so  that  it  could  only  be  from  reading  the 
Scriptures  that  any  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the. 
truth;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  a  single 
ray  of  that  truth,  darting  from  a  single  text,  was  sufl&- 
cient  to  open  their  eyes,  and,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  Gospel,  they  would  cheerfully  submit  to  death  in 
its  most  frightful  forms. 

It  is  true  that  the  victims  of  Popish  cruelty  in 
Scotland  were  few  when  compared  with  those  that 
suffered  in  other  countries ;  but  no  thanks  to  Popery 
for  that.  What  our  ancestors  felt  was  merely  a  sample 
of  the  bloody  tragedy  which  it  was  now  enactiog  in 
almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  Thanks,  rather, 
under  Providence,  to  the  stout  hearts  and  stalwart 
arms  of  our  Reformers,  who  arrested  its  sanguinary 
career  soon  after  its  commencement,  braved  its  power 
even  on  the  throne,  and  never  ceased  till  they  had 
proscribed  it  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

We  maybe  told  by  some  that  all  the  cruelties  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  are  to  be  traced  to  the  barbarism 
of  the  age,  and  to  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  liberty, 
which,  they  s%y,  were  not  understood  even  by  Protes- 
tants for  many  years  afterwards.  This  is  a  mere 
theory,  unsupported  by  facts, — ^the  language  of  persons 
who  are  fond  of  reducing  every  thing  to  general  prin- 
ciples. Protestantism  disavows,  by  the  very  right  of 
protest  which  it  claims  for  itself,  the  right  of  persecuting 
others  for  conscience'  sake.  But  Popery,  like  every 
form  of  superstition,  is,  in  its  very  essence  and  spirit, 
a  system  of  intolerance.     It  aims  at  universal  domi- 
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mon ;  it  denies  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
of  religion ;  it  lays  the  conscience  and  understanding 
of  every  man  at  the  feet  of  his  priest ;  and,  when  it 
has  once  taken  possession  of  the  mind,  it  hardens  the 
heart,  and  fits  it  for  perpetrating  atrocities  which 
human  nature,  undehasedhy  its  influence,  shrinks  and 
shudders  at  beholding.  Our  ancestors  knew  it  better 
than  we  do,  and  it  was  one  of  their  articles  of  indict- 
ment against  it,  which  shows  that  they  had  feelings 
which  were  shocked,  and  a  sense  of  justice  which  was 
outraged  by  it, — ^that  it  was  ''a  cruel,  bloody,  and 
tyrannical  superstition." 

How  thankful,  then,  ought  we  to  feel  to  a  kind  and 
ill-requited  Providence,  that  we  have  been  delivered 
fix>m  such  a  system  of  oppression, — ^that  we  are  not 
called  to  suffer,  as  our  fore&thers  were,  for  professing 
the  Grospel  of  Jesus  Christ, — that  we  are  permitted  to 
enjoy,  in  unmolested  peace,  our  religious  privileges ! 
If  David  would  not  drink  of  the  water  of  Bethlehem, 
because  it  was  in  his  eyes  ''  the* blood  of  the  men  that 
went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives,"  but  "  poured  it  out 
unto .  the  Lord,"  how  dearly  ought  we  to  prize,  and 
how  gratefully  ought  we  to  improve,  to  the  glory  of 
God,  those  privileges  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  His  dear  saints ! 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Last  Martyrs  of  the  Reformation— George  Wishart 
— Walter  Mill— Commencement  of  the  Reformation 
—Scotland  Reformed  by  her  Nobles  and  People — 
Arrival  of  John  Knox— Demolition  of  the  Monas- 
teries. 

In  1539,  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
who  put  Patrick  Hamilton  to  death,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal 
David  Beaton.  This  prelate  inherited  all  his  uncle's 
hostility  to  the  reformed  doctrine,  with  even  a  larger 
share  of  his  ambition,  craft,  and  cruelty.  When 
Jai)ies  V.  died  of  a  broken  heart,  he  forged  a  will  in 
the  name  of  the  deceased  monarch,  appointing  him- 
self governor  of  the  kingdom ;  and  had  this  policy 
succeeded,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  might  have 
arrested,  to  an  indefinite  period,  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  wholesale  measures  which  this  bloody-minded 
man  had  devised  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism, 
as  weU  as  of  the  numbers  of  the  reformed  at  this 
period,  when  it  is  stated,  that  before  the  death  of  the 
king,  the  cardinal  had  presented  him  with  a  list  of 
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three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  chief  of  the  nohility 
and  baronSy  with  the  Earl  of  Arran  at  the  head  of 
than,  who  were  suspected  of  heresy,  and  doomed  to 
destruction.*  A  mercifiil  Proyidence  interfered  to 
defeat  this  atrocions  plot.  The  forgery  was  discoYcred ; 
and  Arran,  who  was  friendly  to  the  Reformation,  was 
elected  governor  of  the  kingdom. 

Baffled  in  his  bloody  and  ambitious  designs,  Beaton 
retired,  like  a  chafed  tiger,  to  his  castle  at  St  An- 
drews, and,  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hand,  sacri- 
ficed to  his  vengeance  all  the  Protestants  who  came 
within  his  reach.  But  the  special  object  of  his  hatred 
was  Mr  George  Wishart,  a  reformed  minister,  and 
brother  to  the  laird  of  Pitarrow.  All  the  accounts  of 
this  martyr  transmitted  to  us,  unite  in  representing  him 
as  a  person  of  the  most  amiable  and  venerable  character. 
He  is  described  as  a  tall  man,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
graceful  in  his  person  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  of 
profound  learning,  and  remarkable  for  his  humility  and 
his  charity.  His  piety  was  so  fervent,  that  he  used  to 
E^enA  whole  days  and  nights  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. As  a  preacher,  he  had  a  wonderful  command 
over  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  and  many  were 
converted  under  his  ministry.  Wishart's  popularity, 
however,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  those  of  the 
Bomish  clergy  who  .were  still  attached  to  their  super- 
stition, and  especially  to  Beaton,  who  tried  various 
plans,  for  some  time  unsuccessfully,  to  get  him  dragged 
or  decoyed  into  his  den.  Hearing  of  his  success  in 
Ayr,  the  cardinal  sent  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  to 
apprehend  him.     The  bishop,  whom  Knox  calls  '^  a 

*  Crawfiird'f  LWet,  p.  79. 
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glorious  fdle,"  found  the  preacher  surrounded  by  so 
many  gentlemen,  that  he  durst  not  execute  his  com- 
"mission ;  but  he  took  possession  of  the  church ;  and 
the  gentlemen  having  threatened  to  expel  him  by  force, 
"  Let  him  alone,"  said  Wishart,  who  could  not  endure 
violence  of  any  kind,  "  his  sermon  will  not  do  mekill 
hurt ;  let  us  go  to  the  mercat  <5ross/'  The  bishop's 
sermon,  according  to  Elnox's  account,  was  a  very 
harmless  one  indeed.  "  He  preached  to  his  jackmen, 
and  to  sum  auld  boisses  of  the  toun  :  the  sum  of  all 
his  sermone  was,  They  say  we  sould  preiche ;  why 
not  ?  Better  late  thryve,  nor  never  thryve.  Hand 
us  still  for  your  bishope,  and  we  shall  provyde  better 
the  nixt  tyme." 

In  Wishart's  character  piety  was  beautifully  blended 
with  benevolence.  He  was  so  liberal  to  the  poor,  that 
he  parted,  not  only  with  his  money,  but  even  with  his 
body-clothes,  to  supply  their  necessities.  The  town  of 
Dundee  was  visited  with  a  severe  plague  in  1544 ;  and 
he  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  than  he  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  death  with  as  much  earnestness  as  others  were  flying 
from  it.  "  They  are  now  in  trouble,  and  need  comfort,** 
he  said ;  "  and  perchance  the  hand  of  God  will  make 
them  now  to  magnify  and  reverence  that  Word,  which 
before,  for  fear  of  men,  they  set  at  licht  part."  He  was 
received  with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants;  sermon 
was  intimated  for  the  very  next  day;  and  as  the  plague 
was  still  raging  in  the  place,  he  took  his  station  upon 
the  head  of  the  east  gate,  the  infected  standing  without 
the  gate,  and  those  that  were  free  within ;  and  there 
he  preached  to  them  on  these  appropriate  words  in  the 
107th  Psalm,  ^^  He  sent  his  word,  and  healed  them ; " 
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adding,  by  way  of  paraphrase,  *'  It  is  neitber  berb  nor 
plaister,  O  Lord,  but  thy  word  haills  all."  **'  By  the 
which  sermon,"  says  Knox,  *^  he  raised  up  the  hearts 
of  all  that  heard  him,  that  they  regardit  not  death,  but 
jugit  thame  mair  happie  that  sould  depairt,  than  sic 
as  sould  remain  behind."  His  concern  for  the  bodies 
of  his  fellow-men  was  not  less  distinguished  than  his 
love  to  their  sojils.  When  not  preaching,  he  was 
constantly  employed  in  yisiting  the  sick,  and  minis- 
teiing  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  ;  exposing  himself, 
without  fear,  to  the  risk  of  infection. 

But,  in  truth,  the  life  of  Wishart  was  in  greater 
danger  from  his  persecutors  than  from  the  pestilence. 
One  day,  as  he  was  descending  from  his  elevated 
position  on  the  gate  after  sermon,  he  observed  a  man 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  immediately 
suspecting  his  purpose,  he  laid  hold  of  his  hand,  saying, 
**  My  friend,  what  would  ye  do  ?  "  taking  from  him, 
at  the  same  time,  a  dagger,  which  he  held  concealed 
under  his  gown.  The  wretch  was  so  confounded,  that 
he  confessed  on  the  spot  that  he  was  a  priest,  who  had 
been  bribed  by  Cardinal  Beaton  to  assassinate  Wishart. 
The  people,  on  hearing  this,  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces,  but  the  good  minister  took  the  assassin  into  his 
arms,  and  saved  his  life.  ^^  No,"  said  he,  ^^  he  has 
done  me  no  harm,  but  rather  good ;  he  has  let  us 
understand  what  we  may  fear ;  in  times  to  come  we 
will  watch  better." 

The  promptitude  and  quick  penetration  displayed 
by  Wishart  on  this  occasion  may  be  explained  on 
ordinary  principles.  Knox  himself  tells  us  that  he 
marked  the  priest,  ^'  because  he  was  maist  scharp  of 
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eye  and  judgement/'  But  the  following  incident, 
which  occurred  soon  after,  is  not  so  easily  explained  : 
When  at  Montrose,  he  received  a  letter,  purporting  to 
come  from  an  intimate  friend  who  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  was  anxious  to  see  him  before  his 
death.  Wishart  set  out  in  the  company  of  a  few 
friends,  but  had  not  proceeded  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said  to  them, 
"  I  am  forbidden  of  God  to  go  this  journey ;  will 
some  of  you  be  pleased  to  ride  to  yonder  place  (point- 
ing to  a  little  hill)  and  see  what  you  find,  for  I  appre- 
hend there  is  a  plot  against  my  life."  They  went  to 
the  hill,  and  discovered  some  sixty  horsemen  concealed 
behind  it,  ready  to  intercept  him.  It  turned  out  that 
the  letter  was  a  forgery  of  the  cardinal's,  and  Wishart 
once  more  escaped ;  but,  with  a  presentiment  soon 
after  verified,  he  said  to  his  friends  on  their  return, 
"  I  know  I  shall  end  my  life  in  the  hands  of  that 
blood-thirsty  man ;  but  it  will  not  be  after  this  man- 
ner." "  I  know  assuredly  my  travel  is  nigh  an  end," 
he  said  on  another  occasion,  with  something  like  the 
spirit  of  ancient  prophecy,  "  but  God  will  send  you 
comfort  after  me.  This  realm  shall  be  illuminated 
with  the  light  of  Christ's  Gospel,  as  clearly  as  any 
realm  ever  was  since  the  days  of  the  apostles;  the 
house  of  God  shall  be  built  in  it ;  yea,  it  shall  not 
lack  (whatsoever  enemies  shall  devise  to  the  contrary) 
the  very  topstone.  Neither  shall  this  be  long  in  doing ; 
for  there  shall  not  many  suffer  after  me." 

Shortly  after  this,  Wishart  was  basely  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  cardinal  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
under  a  pledge  of  personal  safety.     He  was  conducted 
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to  St  Andrews,  and  after  a  mock  trial,  during  which 
he  was  grossly  insulted,  laughed  at,  and  even  spit 
upon,  hy  his  judges,  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake 
as  an  obstinate  heretic.  The  crimes  of  which  he  was 
accused  were,  such  as  denying  auricular  confession, 
purgatory,  the  mass,  and  other  inventions  of  the 
Romish  Church ;  and  he  defended  himself  with  great 
meekness  and  fidelity.  Of  one  real  heresy  only  did 
his  enemies  accuse  him,  namely,  of  holding  that  the 
souls  of  men  slept,  after  death,  till  the  resurrection  ; 
and  of  this  he  was  so  anxious  to  clear  himself,  that  he 
fonnally  disclaimed  it  at  the  stake.  So  determined 
>vas  Beaton  on  accomplishing  his  object,  that  though 
Airan,  the  goyemor,  wrote  him  to  delay  the  trial, 
declaring  that  ^^  he  would  not  consent  to  his  death 
until  the  cause  was  well  examined,  and  protesting, 
that  if  the  cardinal  should  do  otherwise,  that  the 
man's  blood  should  be  required  at  his  hands,"  the 
haughty  prelate,  setting  all  authority  at  defiance,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power, 
proceeded  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect  at  his  own 
hand.  On  the  day  of  execution,  the  cannon  of  the 
castle  were  planted  so  as  to  command  the  street  and 
the  scaffold,  in  case  of  any  attempt  being  made  to 
rescue  the  prisoner ;  and  the  front-tower  of  the  palace 
was  elegantly  fitted  up  with  cushions  and  tapestry, 
that  there,  seated  at  their  ease,  the  cardinal  and  his 
clergy  might  enjoy  the  spectacle.  That  morning  the 
devoted  martyr  was  invited  to  breakfast  with  the 
governor  of  the  castle.  He  replied,  "  Very  willingly, 
and  so  much  the  rather  that  I  perceive  you  to  be  a 
good  Christian,  and  a  man  fearing  God."    Bread  and 
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wine  haying  been  set  upon  the  table,  he  said,  *'  I 
beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  for  the  love  jovl 
bear  to  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  silent  a  little 
while,  till  I  have  made  a  short  exhortation,  and  blessed 
this  bread,  so  that  I  may  bid  you  farewell."  He  then 
spoke  about  half-an-hour  of  the  institution  of  the  Sup- 
per, and  the  death  of  Christ ;  after  which,  he  blessed 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  having  tasted  them  himself, 
distributed  them  to  the  governor  and  his  friends. 
"  As  for  myself/*  he  concluded,  "  there  is  a  more 
better  potion  prepared  for  me,  only  because  I  have 
preached  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  pray  for  me 
that  I  may  take  it  patiently  as  from  his  hand."  He 
was  then  brought  out,  and  fixed  to  the  stake  with  a 
heavy  chain.  The  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  powder 
fastened  to  his  body  exploded.  "  This  fiame  hath 
scorched  my  body,"  said  the  sufferer,  ^'  yet  hath  it 
not  daunted  my  spirit.  But  he  who  from  yonder  high 
place  beholdeth  us  with  such  pride,  shall,  within  a 
few  days,  lie  in  the  same  as  ignominiously  as  now  he 
is  seen  proudly  to  rest  himself."  The  fire  having  now 
kindled,  he  was  first  strangled,  and  his  body  was  soon 
consumed  to  ashes.* 

This  happened  on  the  first  day  of  March  1546. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlikely,  at  the  time  Wishart 
uttered  this  memorable  prediction,  than  that  it  should 
be  fulfilled.  The  cardinal  himself  paid  no  regard 
to  it;  he  dwelt  securely  in  his  fortified  castle;  the 
people  of  the  town  were  at  his  command ;  and  he 
had  powerful  friends  throughout  the  country.  A  late 
writer  is  so  perfectly  sure  that  our  ancestors  could,  in 

•  SpoUwood,  7%  82 ;  Pitioottie,  4fi7 ;  Knox,  68. 
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no  instance,  receive  premonitions  of  future  erents,  that 
he  maintains  it  to  he  ''  more  prohahle"  that  Wishart 
was  privy  to  some  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal, 
'^  than  that  he  should  he  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy."*  But  is  there  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
reason  or  religion  in  supposing  that  God  may,  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  in  times  of  hot  persecution, 
have  granted  to  his  faithful  and  prayerful  servants, 
impressions  and  fore  warnings  of  coming  events,  heyond 
wbai  could  he  discovered  even  hy  *'  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  sagacious  foresight  ?  '*  "  That  the  Supreme 
Bdng,"  says  Dr  Cook,  "  may,  in  seasons  of  difficulty, 
thus  enlighten  his  servants,  cannot  he  douhted."  To 
hold  that  this  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfection 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  mistake  the  matter  entirely. 
Our  worthies  never  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  is  true 
of  the  ancient  prophets;  they  did  not  lay  claim  to 
inspiration,  or  require  implicit  faith  to  he  placed  in 
their  sayings  as  divine ;  they  did  not  propose  them  as 
a  rule  of  duty,  nor  appeal  to  them  as  miraculous 
evidences  of  the  doctrines  they  taught.  But  they 
regarded  such  presentiments  as  gracious  intimations  of 
the  will  of  Grod,  granted  to  them  in  answer  to  prayer, 
for  their  own  encouragement  or  direction ;  and  they 
delivered  them  as  warnings  to  others,  leaving  the  truth 
of  them  to  be  ascertained  and  proved  by  the  event. 

To  insinuate,  as  some  have  done,  that  Wishart — 
the  meek,  the  unworldly,  the  beneficent,  the  tender- 
hearted and  pious  Wishart,  who  repeatedly  interceded 
for  the  life  of  his  enemies,  prayed  for  their  forgiveness 

«  M'Gavin'i  Edition  of  Scots  Worthies,  vol.  i.  p.  37, 
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at  the  stake,  and  kissed  the  executioner  before  he  did 
his  oflSce — was  "  privy  to  the  conspiracy"  afterwards 
formed  against  Beaton,  is  the  strangest  exhibition  of 
prejudice  which  modem  times  afford.  The  charge 
has  been  reyired  of  late,  in  a  more  malignant  spirit, 
by  some  writers,  whose  sympathies  seem  to  be  all  in 
favour  of  the  popish  clergy,  and  with  whom,  in  esti- 
mating the  justness  of  the  accusation,  it  is  apparently 
enough  to  know  that  Beaton  was  a  bishop,  and 
Wishart  a  reformer.  The  credulity,  if  not  the  charity, 
of  these  gentlemen  may  be  estimated,  when  we  men- 
tion that  the  whole  evidence  on  which  they  proceed 
is  a  passage  in  some  manuscript  correspondence  of  the 
period,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  ''  a  Scotishman 
called  Wyshert,"  who,  it  seems,  had  been  employed  as 
a  sort  of  go-between,  or  confidential  servant,  in  some 
conspiracy  formed  by  Henry  VIII.  against  the  life  of 
the  cardinal !  After  what  we  have  stated  of  the 
character  of  Wishart,  our  readers  may  be  safely  left  to 
judge  whether  he  was  likely  to  be  the  person  employed 
on  this  menial  and  degrading  service,  or  whether, 
knowing  that  such  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed,  he 
was  a  man  capable  of  telling  it  at  such  an  awful 
moment,  for  the  purpose  of  being  accounted  a  prophet ; 
as  if,  after  the  manner  of  modem  fortune-tellers,  he  had 
first  acted  as  a  spy,  and  then  pretended  to  predict  what 
he  had  discovered !  In  the  hands  of  writers  actuated 
by  such  a  spirit,  or  guided  by  such  evidence,  no  man's 
character  can  be  safe,  and  no  man's  memory  can  be 
sacred ;  but  "  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  and 
it  is  consoling  to  think  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  Providence  has  preserved 
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materials  safiBcient  to  yindicate  the  character  of  the 
Refonner,  and  make  the  odious  charge  recoil  on  the 
heads  of  his  accusers.* 

The  truth  is,  that  the  plot  which  had  been  concerted 
against  the  cardinal  by  Henry  YIII.  had  completely 
failed,  and  his  assassination  was  the  result  of  a  more 
private  conspiracy  which  was  formed  some  time  after 
Wishart's  death.  This  conspiracy,  as  we  are  informed 
by  our  historians,  was  first  proposed  by  a  hot-headed 
young  man  of  the  house  of  Rothes,  named  Norman 
Lesley,  who  w^^s  instigated  by  some  personal  pique 
against  Beaton,  and  was  heard  to  swear  that  ^  these 
two "  (holding  out  his  hand  and  dagger)  "  were  the 
two  priests  that  would  give  absolution  to  the  Cardinal."  t 
With  him  were  associated  his  brother,  John  Lesley, 
William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  James  Melville  of  Cam- 
bee,  and  some  others,  not  exceeding  twelve  persons  in 

•  See  an  able  and  triiunphant  **  Vindication  of  George  Wisbart  the 

martyr,  against  Mr  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,"  which* appeared  in  the  **  Edin- 

tNir^  Christian  Monitor"  for  1823,  toI.  iii.  p.  475»  where  the  author  shows 

the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Wishart's  rank  and 

character,  the  brother  of  a  Scottish  baron,  would  be  designated  by  his 

friends,  **  a  Scottishman  called  Wysshert,"  and  proves,  by  direct  historical 

testimooy,  that  this  person  could  neither  be  the  martyr  nor  his  brother 

the  laird  of  Fitarrow.    Mr  Tytler  attempted  a  reply  in  the  same  periodical 

(Tol.  ir,  p.  90),  in  which,  however,  he  does  not  venture  to  repeat  his 

charge  against  Wisbart,  or  to  answer  the  arguments  of  his  critic.    More 

recently,  tbe  charge  has  been  revived  by  a  Scots  Episcopalian,  the  Rev.  C. 

J.  Lyon  of.SC  Andrews,  wholtas  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  Rev.  W. 

Lothian  of  the  same  place.    In  bis  History  of  Scotland,  Mr  Tytl^  does  not 

venture  to  repeat  tbe  charge  as  to  Wishart's  share  in  the  conspiracy,  though 

he  still  insinuates  that,  from  his  connection  with  the  conspirators  against 

Beaton,  he  must  have  known  of  it ;  it  is  just  poatible  that  he  might  not. 

( VoL  ▼.  417. )  This  is  pure  conjecture.    And  even  tbough  we  should  grant 

it  to  be  **  possible"  that  he  did  Iinow  that  plots  YitA  formerly  been  lud  for 

the  assassination  of  the  cardinal,  bow  was  he  to  know  that  future  plots 

would  be  laid  after  his  death,  and  that  these  would  certainly  prove  sue-. 

ccssfia? 

t  Bocbanap,  lib.  15 ;  SpoUwood,  82 ;  Pitscottie,  i83. 
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all.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  29th  May 
1546,  this  small  band  surprised  the  castle  of  St  An* 
drews,  turned  out  the  attendants,  burst  int6  the  cham- 
ber of  the  cardinal,  and  after  upbraiding  him  with  his 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  fell  upon  him  with  their  swords. 
He  died  exclaiming,  "  I  am  a  priest, — fy,  fy, — all  is 
gone!"  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  awakened  by 
the  terrified  inmates  of  the  castle,  ran  to  the  palace, 
eagerly  demanding  a  sight  of  the  cardinal ;  and  the 
conspirators,  in  order  to  satisfy  them,  exposed  his  dead 
body  on  the  very  tower  from  which  he  had,  a  few 
months  before,  in  savage  pomp,  witnessed  the  execu- 
tion of  George  Wishart. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  vindicate  this  act  of  bloody 
revenge.  The  rude  and  unsettled  state  of  the  times, 
and  the  arbitrary  violence  of  Beaton,  who  had  set  the 
example  of  acting  in  defiance  of  all  law  in  the  murder 
of  Wishart,  may  palliate  the  irregularity,  but  cannot  . 
excuse  the  atrocity  of  the  deed.*  Viewed  as  an  event 
in  Providence,  we  may  recognise  in  it  a  just  judgment 
from  God  on  a  cruel  persecutor ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  considered  as  the  deed  of  man,  we  condemn  the 
instruments  whose  passions  were  overruled  for  accom- 
plishing it.    Beaton  died  unlamented,  as  he  had  lived 

*  The  history  of  England  records  instances  of  the  murder  of  bishops, 
much  more  numerous  and  more  rerolting  than  any  similar  cases  in  Scot- 
land. The  murder  of  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  tweliUi 
century,  by  four  English  barons,— that  of  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  the  next  century,  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob,->of  Walcher,  Bishop  of  Dor- 
ham,— Ayscoth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  others,  who  fell  victims  to  their 
own  ambition,  oppression,  and  illegal  practices,  might  be  cited  to  show  that 
the  assassination  of  Beaton  is  not  without  its  parallels  in  Episcopalian 
England,  and  might,  if  it  were  necessary,  furnish  an  answer  to  the  invidious 
and  unpatriotic  reflections  which  have  been  cast  on  Scotland  by  some  of 
her  recreant  children. 
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nndesired ;  and  the  general  feeling  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  death  was  expressed  in  the  following  couplet  of  Sir 
Darid  Lyndesay,  the  Scottish  poet  (whose  poetry,  hy 
the  way,  helped  mightily  to  hring  .down  the  sinking 
credit  of  the  Romish  clergy)  :^- 

-  Ab  for  the  Cardinal,  I  grant 
He  was  the  man  we  weel  could  want, 

And  we'll  fixget  him  iood  ; 
And  yet  I  think  the  sooth  to  say. 
Although  the  loon  is  weel  away. 

The  deed  waa  foully  dime." 

The  martyrdom  of  Wishart  did  not  arrest  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  Reformation,  nor  did  the  fate  of  Beaton 
stop  the  fuiy  of  persecntion.  New  preachers,  many 
of  whom  had  fled  from  England  on  the  accession  of 
"  hloody  Mary,"  supplied  the  place  of  those  who  had 
heen  put  to  death,  and  converts,  hoth  from  among  the 
clezgy  and  laity,  were  daily  made  to  the  Reformed 
£uth.  The  inhahitants  of  Edinbuigh,  almost  in  a 
body,  resolved  no  longer  to  attend  mass,  but  to  make 
an  open  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome, — an 
example  which  was  followed  by  many  others  in  town 
and  country.  In  rain  did  the  queen,  the  widow  of 
James  V^  who  was  now  regent  of  the  kingdom,  try 
to  stem  the  torrent.  The  clergy  sunk  every  day  in 
public  estimation,  and  various  causes  contributed  to 
accelerate  their  downfrdl.  Instead  of  setting  themselves 
to  reform  the  notorious  abuses  of  the  Church,  they 
made  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  most  puerile  of  her 
ceremonies ;  instead  of  prudently  bending  to  circum- 
stances, they  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  of  pride  and  arro- 
gance than  ever.  The  very  year  of  Wishart's  martyr- 
dom, Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
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had  a  mortal  quarrel  in  that  city,  the  point  of  dispute 
heing  which  of  their  crosses  should  be  carried  foremost 
in  a  procession.  The  cross-bearers  happening  to  meet, 
a  scuffle  ensued,  and  they  pommelled  each  other  with, 
their  crosses,  till  both  were  thrown  to  the  ground. 
Some  time  after,  a  momentous  controversy  arose  about 
the  propriety  of  saying  the  Pater-noster  to  the  saints. 
A  monk,  called  Friar  Totts,  in  a  sermon  preached  in 
St  Andrews,  at  the  request  of  some  doctors  in  the  uni- 
versity, engaged  to  prove  that  all  the  petitions  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  addressed 
to  the  saints.  ^'  If  we  meet  with  an  old  man  in  the 
streets,"  said  he,  "  we  will  say,  Good  morrow,  father ; 
how  much  more  may  we  call  the  saints  owr  fathers. 
And  seeing  we  grant  they  are  in  heaven,  we  may  say 
to  every  one  of  them,  Oiu:  father  which  art  in  heaven," 
&c.  This  stuflf  might  have  gone  down  a  few  years 
before,  but  the  temper  of  the  times  had  changed ;  the 
preacher  set  his  audience  a-laughing,  and  he  was  glad 
to  leave  the  town,  to  escape  from  the  persecution  of  the 
boys  on  the  street,  who  cried  after  him,  "  Friar  Pater- 
noster." A  scene  of  a  different  kind  occurred  in  the 
metropolis.  St  Giles,  it  seems,  was  the  patron  saint 
of  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  feast-day  it  was  the  custom 
to  carry  his  image  through  the  town,  with  drums, 
trumpets,  and  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments.  When 
this  day  arrived  in  the  year  1 558  (just  two  years  he-r 
fore  the  Reformation),  the  clergy  resolved  to  have  it 
kept  with  all  due  solemnity,  and  the  queen,  fearing  a 
tumult,  agreed  to  honour  the  scene  with  her  presence. 
But  lo !  when  the  hour  of  the  procession  arrived,  the 
saint  Tvas  missing;   some  evil-disposed  person  had 
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stolen  him  out  of  the  receptacle  in  which  he  was 
usuallj  kept.  This  occasioned  some  delay,  till  another 
image,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  horrowed  from  the 
Greyfriars,  which  the  people,  in  derision,  called 
"  Young  Sanct  Geill."  All  now  went  forward  peace- 
ahly,  till  the  queen  retired  to  dinner,  when  some  young 
fellows,  provided  for  the  purpose,  came  forward  and 
offered  to  assist  the  hearers  of  the  image.  "  Young 
Sanct  Geill "  was  soon  justled  off  into  the  street  and 
smashed  in  pieces.  The  result  was,  an  Edinburgh  riot ; 
and  the  priests  were  glad  to  save  themselves  by  a  hasty 
flight.  Down  went  the  crosses;  off  went  the  surpUces, 
caps,  and  coronets.  ''  Such  an  uproar,"  says  Knox, 
''  came  never  among  the  generation  of  antichrist  in 
this  realm  before  !"* 

There  was  only  one  thing  needed  to  seal  the  ruin  of 
the  Popish  clergy  in  Scotland, — ^the  continuance  of  the 
cruelties  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  put  down  the 
opposition  they  had  excited.  .  And,  like  those  beasts 
of  prey  whose  dying  struggles  are  more  formidable 
than  their  first  attack.  Popery  expended  the  last  efforts 
of  its  expiring  power  in  a  deed  of  brutal  cruelty. 
Walter  Mill,  an  old  decrepid  priest,  who  had  been 
condemned  as  a  heretic  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton, but  had  escaped,  was  at  last  discovered  by  the 
spies  of  his  successor,  Archbishop  Hamilton,  and 
brought  to  St  Andrews  for  trial.  He  appeared  before 
the  court  so  worn  out  with  age  and  hardships,  that  it 
was  not  expected  he  would  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he 
managed  his  defence  with  great  spirit.     He  was  con- 

*  Spotswood,  118;  Knox,  95. 
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demned  to  the  flames ;  but  such  was  the  horror  now 
felt  at  this  punishment,  and  such  the  general  convic- 
tion of  the  innocence  of  the  yictim,  tibat  the  clergy 
could  not  prevail  on  a  secular  judge  to  ratify  the  sen- 
tence, and  not  an  individual  in  the  town  would  give 
or  sell  a  rope  to  bind  the  martyr  to  the  stake,  so  that 
the  archbishop  had  to  furnish  them  with  a  cord  for 
the  purpose  from  his  own  pavilion.      When  com- 
manded by  Olyphant,  the  bishop's  menial,  to  go  to 
the  stake,  the  old  man,  with  becoming  spirit,  refused. 
"  No,'*  said  he,  "  I  will  not  go  except  thou  put  me 
up  with  thy  hand ;  for  I  am  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
God  to  put  hands  on  myself."    The  wretch  having 
pushed  him  forward,  he  went  up  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, saying,  ^'  I  will  go  unto  the  altar  of  God.'* 
*'  As  for  me,"  he  added,  when  tied  to  the  stake,  his 
voice  trembling  with  age,  ^'  I  am  fourscore  years  old, 
and  canuot  live  long  by  course  of  nature ;  but  a  hun- 
dred better  shall  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones. 
I  trust  in  God  I  shall  be  the  last  that  shall  suffer  death 
in  Scotland  f^r  this  cause."     So  saying,  he  expired 
amidst  the  flames,  on  the  28th  of  August  1558.     He 
was  indeed  the  last  that  suffered  in  that  cause ;  and, 
as  Spottiswood  says,  his  death  was  the  death  of 
Popery  in   this  realm.      This   barbarous   execution 
roused  the  horror  of  the  nation  to  an  incredible  pitch. 
The  citizens  of  St  Andrews  marked  the  spot  on  which 
the  martyr  died,  by  rearing  over  it  an  immense  heap 
of  stones ;  and  as  often  as  the  priests  caused  it  to  be 
removed,  the  sullen  and  ominous  memorial  was  re- 
stored by  the  next  morning.    The  knell  of  Popery 
had  rung ;  and  Scotland  was  prepared  to  start  up  as 
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one  man,  and  shake  itself  free  of  the  monster  which 
had,  for  so  many  centuries,  prostrated  its  strength, 
and  prejed  upon  its  vitals. 

As  a  last  resource  to  support  their  sinking  credit, 
the  priests  tried  once  more  to  get  up  a  miracle,  the  last 
attempted  in  Scotland.  Public  notice  was  given,  that 
on  a  certain  day  they  intended  to  put  the  truth  of  their 
religion  to  the  test,  by  curing  a  young  man  who  had 
been  bom  blind,  at  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
near  Musselburgh.  A  great  multitude  collected  to 
witness  the  miracle ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the 
young  man,  apparently  stone  blind,  accompanied  by  a 
sdenm.  procession  of  monks,  who,  after  solemnly  in* 
Toking  the  assistance  of  the  virgin,  made  him  open 
his  eyes,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders.  Among 
the  crowd,  there  was  a  gentleman,  Colville  of  Cleish, 
a  brave  man,  and  a  good  Protestant,  who  immediately 
suspected  the  deception.  He  took  the  young  man 
home  to  his  lodgings,  and  locking  the  door,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  tell  the  whole  secret.  It  appeared  that 
while  in  the  service  of  the  nuns  of  Sciennes,  near 
Edinbuigh,  the  boy  had  acquired  the  ^ulty  of  turn- 
ing up  the  white  of  his  eyes,  and  keeping  them  in  that 
position  so  as  to  appear  blind.  The  monks  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fisict,  thought  of  turning 
it  to  some  account,  and  having  kept  him  for  some 
time  concealed,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  recognised,  they 
had  first  sent  him  out  to  beg  as  a  blind  pauper,  and 
had  now  brought  him  out  to  play  bis  part  on  the 
occasion  referred  to.  To  confirm  his  narrative,  the 
lad  "played  his  paivie"  before  Colville,  by  "flypping 
up  the  lid  of  his  eyes,  and  casting  up  the  white "  to 
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perfection.  Upon  this  Colville  exposed  the  whole 
story,  and  made  the  young  man  repeat  it  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh,  to  the  confusion  of  the  whole  fraternity 
of  monks  and  friars,  who  would,  no  doubt,  have 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  their  former  tool,  and 
made  him  blind  enough,  had  not  Cleish  stood  beside 
him  with  his  drawn  sword,  placed  him,  when  he  had 
done,  on  his  own  horse,  and  carried  him  off  to  Fife.* 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Scottish 
Reformation  originated  with  the  common  people,  or 
in  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  It  would  be  much  nearer 
the  truth  to  say,  that  Scotland  was  reformed  by  her 
noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  for  in  both  the  periods  of 
her  Reformation,  the  flower  of  her  nobility  took  the 
lead ;  her  principal  Reformers  were  men  of  superior 
education  as  well  as  high  rank ;  and  many  of  the  first 
Ptotestant  preachers  were  converted  ecclesiastics,  who 
continued  to  officiate  in  the  Church,  having  discarded 
the  mummeries  of  Popery,  and  become  genuine  pastors 
of  Christ's  flock.  And  though  unfortunately  the  crown 
was  unfavourable  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  not  until 
every  other  method  had  been  tried  ineffectually  to 
obtain  their  object,  that  the  Protestant  noblemen  and 
gentry  fotmd  it  necessary  to  bind  themselves  by  solemn 
oaths  for  mutual  defence,  and  to  hazard  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  religion. 

The  principal  persons  among  the  nobility  and  landed 
gentry,  "  into  whose  hearts  the  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers  did  put  such  a  thing  as  this,  to  beautify  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  and  whose  names  deserve  to  be 
held  by  all  Scotsmen  in  everlasting  remembrance,  were, 

•  Life  of  Knox,  i.  321 ;  Row  MS.,  356. 
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Archibald  Earl  of  Ai^le,  Loid  James  Stewart,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Mnrraj,  and  commonly  called  the  Good 
Regent,  the  Earl  of  Glencaime,  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  Archibald  Lord  of  Lome,  Lords 
Ochiltree,  Yester,  and  Boyd,  Sir  James  Sandilands  of 
Galder,  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  lesser  barons.  The  feudal  system,  which  then 
prevailed  in  Scotland,  gave  these  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen the  virtual  command  of  the  whole  community ; 
in  short,  they  reigned  on  their  estates  like  so  many 
princes.  These  were  not  the  men,  when  once  enlight- 
ened by  the  truth,  tamely  to  submit  to  priestly  domina- 
tion. They  had  long  been  disgusted  by  the  manners 
of  the  higher  clergy,  who,  though  in  general  mean  or 
base-bom  persons,  had  claimed  precedence  of  the 
ancient  nobility,  thmst  themselves  into  places  of  power, 
and  appropriated  to  themselves  the  greater  share  of  the 
national  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  they  saw  that 
the  reformed  preachers,  who  were  in  general  the  sons 
or  relatives  of  persons  of  rank,  were  men  of  principle 
and  self-denial,  mainly  bent  on  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  interests  of  their  countrymen.  For  some 
time  they  contented  themselves  with  protecting  these 
good  men  from  the  vengeance  of  the  prelates ;  and 
providing,  by  an  act  of  Council,  that  ^'  it  should  be 
lawful  for  every  one  that  could  read,  to  use  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible,  until  the  prelates  should  publish 
a  more  correct  one,"  an  act  which,  by  giving  *'  free 
course  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  had  great  influence 
in  promoting  the  Reformation. 

Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  hearing  that 
Atgyle  kept  one  of  these  ministers,  Mr  John  Douglas, 
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in  his  castle  as  his  chaplain,  sent  the  Earl  a  coaxing 
letter,  in  which,  after  declaring  he  felt  ^' hound  in 
conscience"  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  represent- 
ing the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  and  his 
honourable  family  bj  defection  from  the  Church,  he 
exhorted  his  lordship  to  rid  himself,  '^  in  some  honest 
fashion,"  of  Douglas,  that  perjured  apostate  who  had 
seduced  him,  offering  to  provide  him  with  a  learned 
preacher,  who,  he  would  "  laj  his  soul  in  pawn," 
would  teach  him  no  other  than  true  doctrine.  The 
Earl's  answer  is  respectful  but  spirited,  and  contains 
some  shrewd  hints  which  the  archbishop  could  not 
&il  to  apply  to  himself:  "  Your  lordship  declares 
that  there  are  delations  of  sundry  points  of  heresy 
upon  that  man  called  Douglas.  I  have  heard  him 
teach  no  articles  of  heresy  but  that  which  agrees  with 
God's  Word.  Your  Lordship  regards  your  conscience ; 
I  pray  God  that  ye  do  so,  and  examine  your  conscience 
Weill.  He  preaches  against  idolatrie ;  I  remit  to  your 
lordship's  conscience  gif  that  be  heresie  or  not.  He 
preaches  against  adulterie  and  fomicatioun ;  I  refer  that 
to  your  lordship's  conscience.  He  preaches  against 
hypocrisie ;  I  refer  that  to  your  lordship's  conscience. 
He  preaches  against  all  manner  of  abuses  of  Christ's 
sincere  religion ;  I  refer  that  to  your  lordship's  con- 
science. My  lord,  I  exhort  you,  in  Christ's  name,  to 
weigh  all  these  a£^rs  in  your  conscience,  and  con- 
sider if  it  be  your  dutie,  not  only  to  thole  this,  but  in 
like  manner  to  do  the  same.  Your  lordship  says  you 
would  take  the  labour  to  get  me  a  man  to  instruct  me 
in  your  Catholick  iiuth.  God  Almichtie  send  us 
mony  of  that  sort,  that  will  preache  trewly,  and  nathing 
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but  ane  Catholick  umyeraal  Christian  £iith ;  for  we 
Hieland  rode  people  hes  mister  of  them  (much  need 
of  them).  And  if  your  lordship  wald  get  me  sic  a 
man,  I  sould  provide  him  a  corporal  living,  with  great 
thanks  to  jour  lordship.  And  because  I  am  able  to 
SDstean  more  than  ane  of  them,  I  will  request  your 
kvdship  to  provjde  me  as  many  as  ye  can,  for  the 
harvest  is  grit,  and  the  labouraris  are  Jew," 

We  heg  to  make  a  remark  here,  once  for  all,  on 
the  style  of  these  extracts  and  anecdotes.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  English  dialect  into  our  country, 
the  Scotch  has  been  disused  by  almost  all  except  the 
humbler  classes  of  society,  and  hence  has  become 
associated  in  some  minds  with  rudeness  and  vulgarity. 
Bat  at  die  era  of  our  present  histoiy,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  language  of  the  court,  the  bench,  and 
the  pulpit,  of  our  Idngs  and  queens,  and  the  finest 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  day,  though  differing 
materially  in  its  pronnndation  from  the  coarse  dialect 
or  paiais  which  now  prevails,  was  universally  Scottish. 
This  very  obvious  statement  seems  called  for,  when 
we  find  such  sentiments  as  those  we  have  now  given 
actuaUy  stigmatized  as  "  vulgar  scurrility ! "  There 
can  be  no  question  that  much  of  the  disgust  which 
some  profess  to  feel  at  the  sayings  of  our  worthy 
ancestors,  may  be  traced  to  the  mere  circumstance 
that  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  truly  noble  and  refined 
as  they  were  in  themselves,  and  as  they  might  have 
appeared  if  clothed  in  an  English  dress,  were  unfor- 
tunately uttered  in  their  own  mother  tongue. 

But  to  proceed.     The  nobility  and  gentry  resolved 
to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  suppress  idolatry. 
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and  advance  "the  preaching  of  the  Evangel,"  as  they 
^tly  and  well  described  the  Reformation;  and  yet, 
anxious  to  proceed  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  pre- 
sented supplications  to  the  Queen  Regent,  humbly 
craving  the  reform  of  some  of  the  most  glaring  abuses 
of  the  Church.  The  queen,  however,  who  was  a 
determined  Papist,  a  Frenchwoman,  and  acting  under 
foreign  influence,  instead  of  listening  to  these  petitions, 
had  couQ^rted  with  the  bishops  to  summon  the  re- 
formed ministers  to  Edinburgh  ;  and,  in  order  to  get 
the  gentry  out  of  the  way,  had  issued  an  order  for 
them  to  march  to  the  border.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
west,  on  their  way  through  Edinburgh,  discovered  the 
plot,  and  were  so  indignant,  that  they  went  resolutely 
in  a  body  to  the  palace,  entered  the  queen's  chamber, 
where  they  found  her  surrounded  with  her  clergy, 
and  bitterly  complained  of  the  deception  which  had 
been  practised  on  them.  Her  majesty  attempted  to 
soothe  them  with  fair  speeches;  but  Chalmers  of 
Gathgirth,  a  gruff  old  baron,  who  was  very  zealous  in 
the  cause,  cut  her  short  by  saying,  "  Madam,  we  know 
that  this  is  the  malicious  device  of  these  jaivels  (the 
bishops),  and  of  that  bastard  (Hamilton,  the  arch- 
bishop) that  standeth  by  you ;  but  we  vow  to  God 
we  shall  make  a  day  of  it !  They  oppress  us,  and  our 
tenants,  to  feed  their  idle  bellies;  they  trouble  our 
preachers,  and  would  murder  them  and  us !  Shall 
we  suffer  this  any  longer  ?  No,  madam,  it  shall  not 
be  ! "  So  saying,  he  clapt  on  his  steel  bonnet,  in  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  joined  him.  Alarmed 
for  the  bodily  safety  of  the  bishops,  who  were  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  the  queen  interfered,  and  sent 
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the  unceremonioiis  gentlemen  avraj,  with  hai  pro- 
mises of  protection  to  the  ministers. 

These  promises  were  not  long  kept.  The]  queen, 
after  dissembling  a  while  with  the  Reformers,  at  length 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  avowed  her  determination  to 
suppress  the  Reformation  bj  force  of  arms.  It  is 
often  seen  that,  on  the  eye  of  some  great  deliyerance 
to  the  Church,  her  enemies  are  permitted,  before  their 
final  OYerthrow,  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage ;  and 
so  it  was  now.  The  queen's  brothers,  the  Princes  of 
Lorraine,  who  were  the  most  ambitious  of  men,  and 
^  the  most  bigoted  of  Papists,  had  formed  a  gigantic 
conspiracj  for  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  restoring 
England  and  Scotland  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  To 
the  success  of  this  enterprise  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  despatch. French  troops  into  our  country,  to  subdue 
the  refractory  Scots,  and  extinguish  the  heresy  which 
had  sprang  up  among  them.  Our  fathers,  it  may  be 
easily  supposed,  viewed  these  foreign  allies  with  the 
greatest  jealousy.  The  lords  and  gentlemen,  taking 
the  alarm,  began  to  prepare  for  self-defence;  but  no 
till  they  had  used  every  expedient,  without  success,  to 
prevent  matters  firom  coming  to  an  extremity.  The 
queen  declared  that,  ^^  in  spite  of  them,  all  their 
preachers  should  be  banished  firom  Scotland,  though 
they  sould  preach  as  weel  as  St  Paul ;"  and  when 
reminded  of  her  former  promises,  she  replied,  that  ^'  it 
became  not  subjects  to  burden  their  princes  with  pro  - 
mises,  farther  than  they  pleased  to  keep  them."  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  any  person  from 
preaching  without  authority  from  the  bishops ;  and  on 
hearing  that  this  proclamation  was  disregarded,  she 
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summoned  four  of  the  preachers,  Paul  Methven,  John 
Christison,  William  Harlow,  and  John  Willock,  to 
stand  trial  at  the  justiciary  court  of  Stirling,  for  usurp- 
ing the  ministerial  office,  and  exciting  sedition  among 
the  people.  The  trial  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  10th  of  May  1559. 

Such  was  the  critical  state  of  a&irs,  when  an 
individual  suddenly  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  report 
of  whose  arrival  in  Scotland  spread  a  panic  among  the 
Popish  clergy  from  which  they  never  recovered,  and 
who  was  destined  to  do  more  for  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  than  all  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  with 
their  armed  followers,  could  have  effected ; — ^need  I 
say,  that  individual  was  John  Knox. 

As  the  life  of  this  Reformer  forms  the  subject  of  a 
work  with  which  many  of  our  readers  may  be  familiar, 
and  of  which  any  sketch  that  can  be  given  here  must 
necessarily  be  very  meagre,  we  need  not  dweU  on  his 
previous  history.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  John  Elnox 
was  bom  at  Gifford,  a  village  near  Haddington,  in  the 
year  1505 ;  that  he  was  a  fellow-student  of  the  famous 
George  Buchanan,  who  was  classical  tutor  to  James 
VI.,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age ;  and 
that  it  was  not  long  before  both  Buchanan  and  Knox 
embraced  the  reformed  religion,  vrith  all  the  ardour  of 
youth,  and  the  firmness  of  strong  and  cultivated  minids. 
Knox  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  Geoige 
Wishart,  and  waited  constantly  on  his  person,  bearing 
the  sword  which  was  carried  before  him,  from  the  time 
that  the  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  at  Dun- 
dee. When  Wishart  was  apprehended,  Knox  insisted 
for  liberty  to  accompany  him;  but  the  martyr  dismissed 
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him  with  this  reply,  *^  Nay,  return  to  your  bairns  (mean- 
ing ius  pupils) ;  and  God  bless  you ;  ane  is  sufficient 
for  a  sacrificed  After  the  assassination  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  he  retreated  for  safety  to  the  castle  of  St 
Andrews,  which  was  then  held  by  the  conspirators. 
Knox  had,  before  his  conversion,  entered  into  priests' 
orders ;  and  while  he  remained  in  the  castle,  he  was 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  officiate  to  the  Protestants 
who  had  there  sought  refuge.  But  the  castle  haying 
snirendered,  he  was  sent,  with  other  prisoners,  to  the 
galleys.  Upon  regaining  his  liberty,  he  repaired  to 
England,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  that 
good  Prince,  Edward  VI.,  when  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion, kindled  by  the  bloody  Mary,  compelled  him  to 
flee  to  Geneva,  and  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the 
English  congregation  in  that  city.  But  during  all  his 
wanderings,  his  heart  was  fixed  on  his  native  country. 
With  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  there  he  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence ;  and,  af^er  various  unsuc^ 
cessful  attempts,  he  at  last  resolved  to  devote  himself 
at  all  hazards,  to  the  work  of  emancipating  it  from  the 
darkness  and  thraldom  of  Popery.  He  arrived,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  at  a  period  when  his  presence 
was  much  required,  and  at  a  crisis  to  meet  which  his 
character  was  admirably  adapted.  Possessing  firm 
and  high-toned  principle,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  deeply  laid  in  sincere  piety,  and  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures;  endowed  with  talents 
of  no  common  order,  and  an  eloquence  popular  and 
overwhelming ;  ardent  in  his  feelings,  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions,  daring  and  dauntless  in  his  resolutions, 
John  Knox  was  the  man,  and  almost  the  only  man 
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of  his  time,  who  seemed  to  be  expressly  designed  by 
the  hand  of  Providence  for  achieving  the  lofty  and 
adyenturous  enterprise  to  which  he  now  consecrated 
himself,  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body. 

His  arrival  in  Scotland  was  not  long  concealed  from 
the  clergy.  On  the  morning  after  he  landed  at  Leith, 
a  person  came  to  the  monastery  of  the  Greyfriars, 
where  the  provincial  council  was  sitting,  with  the 
information  that  John  Knox  was  come  &om  France, 
and  had  slept  the  last  night  in  Edinburgh.  The  priests 
were  panic-struck  with  the  intelligence,  the  council  was 
dismissed  in  confusion,  a  messenger  was  despatched 
to  the  queen,  and  within  a  few  days  Knox  was  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw  and  a  rebel.  Undismayed  by  this 
denunciation,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  on  the 
cotirse  he  should  pursue.  He  determined  to  present 
himself  voluntarily  at  Stirling,  where  the  Protestant 
ministers  had  been  summoned  to  stand  their  trial. 
Having  remained  only  a  single  day  in  Edinburgh,  he 
hurried  to  Dundee,  where  he  found  the  principal 
Protestants  already  assembled,  with  the  intention  of 
accompanying  their  ministers  to  the  place  of  trial,  and 
avowing  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  for  which 
they  were  accused.  Having  accompanied  them  to 
Perth,  E[nox  preached  a  sermon  in  that  town,  in  which 
he  exposed  the  idolatry  of  the  mass  and  image  worship. 
The  audience  had  peaceably  dismissed,  when  one  of 
the  priests,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the  doctrine  that 
had  been  delivered,  began  to  celebrate  mass.  A  boy, 
having  uttered  some  mark  of  disapprobation,  was 
struck  by  the  priest ;  the  boy  retaliated  by  throwing 
a  stone  at  his  aggressor,  which  happened  to  break  one 
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of  the  iiiu!^;es.  This,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  operated  as  a  signal  to  some  of  the  people  who 
lingered  on  the  spot ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  altar, 
images,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  were 
torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  noise  soon 
collected  a  mob,  who  flew,  by  a  sudden  and  irresistible 
impulse,  on  the  monasteries;  and  notwithstanding 
the  interposition  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  entreaties 
of  Knox  and  the  other  ministers,  the  furj  of  the 
people  could  not  be  restrained  till  these  costly  edifices 
were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  This 
tumult  was  quite  unpremeditated,  and  confined  to  the 
lowest  of  the  inhabitants,  or,  as  Knox  calls  them, 
^^  the  rascal  multitude."  The  Queen  Regent,  how- 
eyer,  glad  of  a  pretext  to  crush  the  Reformation, 
magnified  the  accidental  riot  into  a  dangerous  and 
designed  rebellion,  and,  imputing  the  whole  blame  to 
the  Protestants,  assembled  an  army  to  avenge  the  insult. 
Nothing  was  farther  at  this  time  from  the  minds  of 
the  Reformers  than  to  excite  rebellion,  or  to  gain 
their  purpose  by  yiolent  and  unconstitutional  means. 
"  Gursit  be  they,"  was  their  language  to  her  majesty, 
^  that  seek  effusion  of  blood,  war,  or  dissension.  Let 
us  possess  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  benefit  of  his  eyangel, 
and  nane  within  Scotland  shall  be  mair  obedient  sub- 
jects than  we  shall  be."  They  soon  discovered,  how- 
erer,  that  the  price  of  their  allegiance  was  to  be  the 
renunciation  of  their  religion ;  and  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  queen  and  her  advisers,  but  the  forcible- 
suppression  of  the  Reformation  by  fire  and  sword. 
This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  When  Lord  Ruth- 
ven,  who  was  sheriff*  and  provost  of  Perth,  was  com- 
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manded  by  her  majesty  to  go  home  and  suppress  the 
Reformed  opinions  in  his^jurisdiction,  he  told  her  very 
plainly,  '^  that  in  what  concerned  their  bodies,  his 
charge  was  to  keep  them  in  order,  but  what  concerned 
their  souls  was  neither  in  his  commission,  nor  would 
he  meddle  with  it."    And  Lord  James  Stewart,  having 
been  severely  blamed  by  Francis,  the  husband  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  for  taking  part  with  the  Reformed, 
and  charged,  ''upon  his  allegiance,"  to  leave  them, 
boldly  replied,  ''  that  he  had  done  nothing  against  his 
allegiance,  but  what  was  lawful  for  maintenance  of 
the  liberties  of  the  countiy,  and  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  which  it  was  no  more  lawful  for  him  to 
abandon  than  to  deny  Jesus  Christ."*     If,  therefore, 
any  confusion    ensued,   if  they  were  compelled  to 
assume  a  hostile  attitude,  the  blame  must  rest  with 
those  who  reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of  either 
resisting  their  sovereign,  or  submitting  to  have  them- 
selves and  their  country  enslaved.    Finding  all  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
religion  to  be  fruitless;   perceiving  that  the  queen, 
who  had  so  often  deceived  and  disappointed  them, 
had  now  become  their  declared  enemy,  the  leading 
Protestants,  who  now  began  to  be  called  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation^  saw  the  necessity  of  arming  and 
combining  in  self-defence.     For  this  purpose,  they 
drew   up  an  engagement  or  bond,  in   which  they 
renounced  Popery,    pledging  themselves  to  mutual 
support  in  the  defence  and  promotion  of  the  true 
religion.     This  bond  received  numerous  subscriptions. 
And  noWy  having  taken  their  ground,  and  finding  their 

*  Lord  Hories'  Hist.  Memoirv,  pp.  37,  42. 
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Bumbers  increasiiig  daily,  they  saw  that  the  only  effec- 
tual method  to  preyent  the  odious  chains  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny  from  being  rivetted  on  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  was  to  make  a  united  and  determined 
efibrt  to  shake  them  off  for  eyer.  They  demanded 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  each  of  them 
engaged,  in  his  own  sphere,  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  abolishing  the  Popish  service,  and  setting  up  the 
Reformed  religion  in  those  places  where  their  authority 
extended,  and  where  the  people  were  friendly  to  their 
design. 

St  Andrews  was  the  place  fixed  on  for  commencing 
these  operations.  In  the  beginning  of  June  1559,  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Murray,  who  was  prior  of  the  Abbey  of  St 
Andrews,  made  an  appointment  with  Knox  to  meet 
him  on  a  certain  day  in  that  city.  Travelling  along 
the  east  coast  of  Fife,  he  preached  at  Anstruther  and 
Crail,  setting  before  the  people  the  danger  in  which 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation  were 
placed  by  the  invasion  of  foreign  and  mercenary  troops, 
sent  to  enslave  them  by  a  Popish  faction  in  France, 
and  bidding  them  prepare  themselves  either  to  die  like 
men,  or  live  victorious.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his 
exhortation,  that  altars,  and  images,  and  all  monu- 
ments of  idolatry  in  these  places  were  immediately 
polled  down  and  destroyed.  The  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  apprized  of  his  design  to  preach  in  that 
town,  and  apprehending  similar  consequences,  assem- 
bled an  armed  force,  and  sent  information  to  the  lords, 
that  if  John  Knox  dared  to  present  himself  in  the 
pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  ^'  he  should  gar  him  be  saluted 
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with  a  dozen  of  culyerings  (a  species  of  fire-anns), 
whereof  the  most  parte  should  licht  on  his  nose."  The 
nohlemen  haying  met  to  consult  what  ought  to  he  done, 
considering  that  the  queen  with  her  French  troops  was 
lying  at  Falkland,  only  twelve  miles  from  St  Andrews, 
while  they  "  were  only  accompanied  with  their  quiet 
households,"  and  fearing  lest  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  should  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and  the 
lires  of  those  who  were  determined  to  defend  him  from 
yiolence,  agreed  that  Knox  should  desist  from  preach- 
ing at  this  time,  and  urged  him  yery  strenuously  to 
comply  with  their  advice. 

The  intrepid  Reformer,  however,  disdained  aU  such 
fears,  and  would  not  listen  to  their  solicitations. 
"  God  is  my  witness,"  said  he,  "  that  I  never  preached 
Christ  Jesus  in  contempt  of  ony  man,  or  to  the  worldly 
hurt  of  ony  creature.  But  to  delay  to  preache  to- 
morrow (unless  the  hodie  he  violenthe  withhaldin)  I 
cannot  of  conscience ;  for  in  this  town  and  kirk  began 
Qod  first  to  call  me  to  the  dignitie  of  a  preacher,  fix>m 
the  which  I  was  reft  by  the  tyranny  of  France,  and 
procurement  of  the  bishops,  as  ye  all  weill  enough 
know,  and  it  is  no  time  now  to  recite.  This  only  I 
cannot  conceal,  quhilk  mae  than  ane  have  heard  me 
say,  when  the  bodie  was  far  absent  fra  Scotland,  that 
my  assurit  hope  was,  in  open  audience,  to  preache  in 
Sanct  Androis,  before  I  departit  this  life.  And  thair- 
for,  my  lords,  seeing  that  God,  above  the  expectation 
of  manie,  has  brought  the  bodie  to  the  same  place,  I 
beseech  your  honours  not  to  stop  me  to  present  myself 
unto  my  brethren.  And  as  for  the  fear  of  danger  that 
may  come  to  me,  let  no  man  be  solicitous ;  for  my  life 
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is  in  the  custody  of  Him  whose  gloiy  I  seek ;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  so  fear  their  hoast  nor  t  jrannie,  that 
I  will  cease  from  doing  my  dewtie,  when  God  of  his 
merde  offereth  the  occasion.  I  desire  the  hand  nor 
weapon  of  no  man  to  defend  me;  only  I  craye  audience, 
which  gif  it  he  denied  heir  unto  me  at  this  tyme,  I 
must  seek  farther  where  I  may  haye  it." 

This  hold  reply  silenced  all  remonstrance  ;  and  the 
next  day,  heing  the  Sahbath,  10th  June  1559,  Knox 
appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and  preached  before  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  and  a  niunerous  assembly,  without 
experiencing  the  slightest  interruption.  He  discoursed 
on  the  subject  of  our  Sayiour's  ejecting  the  buyers  and 
sellers  from  the  temple,  and  oyerthrowing  the  tables 
of  the  money-changers :  *'  Take  these  things  hence  : 
it  is  written,  My  Father's  house  sliaU  be  a  house  of 
prayer,  but  ye  haye  made  it  a  den  of  thieyes."  From 
which  he  took  occasion  to  expose  the  enormous  cor- 
ruptions which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church 
under  the  Papacy,  and  to  point  out  what  was  incum* 
bent  on  Christians,  in  their  different  spheres,  for 
lemoying  them.  On  the  three  following  days  he 
preached  in  the  same  place ;  and  such  was  the  influence 
of  his  doctrine,  that  the  proyost,  bailies,  and  inhabi- 
tants harmoniously  agreed  to  set  up  the  Reformed 
worship  in  the  town;  the  church  was  stripped  of 
images  and  pictures,  and  the  monasteries  were  pulled 
down* 
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National  Establishment  of  the  Reformed  Religion— First 
Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly— The  First  Book 
of  Discipline— Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
— Anecdotes  of  John  Knox  and  Queen  Mary — ^The 
Murder  of  the  Good  Regent — Death  of  John  Knox. 

The  demolition  of  the  monasteries  and  other  religious 
houses,  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation in  our  country,  has  furnished  a  rich  topic 
for  declamation  to  many,  who  refer  to  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  bigotry  and  barbarism  of  our  Reformers.  We  alio  w 
they  may  have  gone  too  far,  imder  the  excitement  of 
the  moment ;  '^  and  can  any  man  think,"  says  honest 
Row,  "  that  in  such  a  great  alteration  in  a  kingdom, 
every  man  did  every  thing  rightly  ?**  But  let  us  do 
them  justice.  Had  the  Queen  Regent,  instead  of 
resorting  to  violent  measures  to  suppress  the  Refor- 
mation, listened  to  the  petitions  of  her  noblemen  for 
inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  or  even  allowed 
her  subjects  liberty  to  profess  the  Gospel,  these  ex- 
cesses would  never  have  occurred.  It  was  only  when 
this  liberty  was  denied  them,  and  they  were  required 
to  submit  unconditionallj  to  the  wiU  of  the  Popish 
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dei^gj,  that  the  people  had  recourse  to  this  method  of 
rcTenge.  "  After  which  answer,"  says  Sir  James 
Balfour, ''  the  congregation  goes  to  the  staitly  monas- 
try  of  Scone,  and  pulls  it  doun,  and  solemnly  hums 
all  the  Roman  trashe,  as  images,  altars,  and  the  lyke. 
Then  proceed  they  fordward  to  Stirling,  Cambusken- 
neth,  and  Linlithgow,  and  there  demolish  and  puU 
doun  all  whatsoever  carried  any  symholl  of  the  Roman 
harlot."*  The  churches  and  cathedrals,  he  it  obsenred, 
were  generally  spared ;  it  was  only  the  monasteries, 
and  places  identified  with  the  reigning  superstition, 
that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury.  And  when  we 
consider  that  these  formed  the  strongholds  of  Popery, 
against  which  the  nation  was  now  at  war,  and  the 
receptacles  of  a  lazy,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical  priest- 
hood, who  had  so  long  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  a  de- 
luded people,  there  appears  more  good  policy  than 
some  are  willing  to  admit  in  the  adyice  which  John 
Knox  is  said  to  hare  inculcated — *'*'  Down  with  those 
crow-nests,  else  the  crows  will  big  in  them  again."  t 
Another  yiew  of  the  matter,  equally  capable  of  de- 
fence, is  suggested  by  an  anecdote  which  he  relates  of 
a  woman,  who,  when  the  flames  of  the  monasteries  in 
Perth  were  ascending  to  heaven,  and  some  were  la- 
menting their  destruction,  exclaimed,  that  if  they  knew 
the  scenes  of  villany  and  debauchery  that  had  passed 
within  these  walls,  they  would  '^  admire  the  judgments 
of  heaven,  in  brin^g  such  haunts  of  pollution  to 
such  an  end."^ 
There  was,  indeed,  a  striking  difference  between  the 
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and  the  Rngiirfi  Beformatiaii.  In  England 
die  reigning  powers  took  the  lead,  and  the  people  fol- 
lowed, as  they  hest  might,  in  the  wake  of  royal  autho- 
rity. In  Scotland,  the  people  were  conTerted  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  before  the  ciyil  power  had  mored  a 
step  in  the  cause ;  and  when  the  L^islatore  became 
friendly  to  the  Reformation,  nothing  remained  for  it 
to  do,  bnt  to  ratify  the  profession  which  the  nation 
had  adopted.  The  consequence  has  been,  diat  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  with  all  her  excellencies  (and 
they  are  many),  has  never  ventured  to  advance  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  to  her  by  Queen  Elhzabeth ;  while 
the  Scottish  Church,  carrying  the  Legislature  along 
with  her,  has  made  various  steps  in  reformation, — 
has,  on  more  than  one  oocason,  improved  her  stand- 
ards,— ^has  pointed  her  testimony  to  the  times,  and 
discarded  from  her  creed  and  constitution  every  thing 
which  seemed,  even  by  implication,  to  symbolize  with 
the  apostasy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  the  month  of  August  1 560,  when,  through  the 
friendly  aid  of  England,  the  French  troops  had  been 
expelled  from  Scotland,  and  when,  after  the  Queen 
Regents  death,  a  free  Parliament  was  assembled. 
Popery,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  abolished,  and  the 
Protestant  religion  was  substituted  in  its  place.  Con- 
sidering the  suddenness  with  which  this  change  was 
efiected,  the  business  was  remarkably  well  conducted. 
A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Parliament  by  the  mi- 
nisters and  others  in  the  name  of  the  people,  requesting 
them  to  secure,  by  legal  enactments,  the  profession  of 
the  true  religion.  The  Parliament  then  requested  the 
ministers  to  lay  before  them  a  summary  of  Christian 
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doctriney  which  thej  oould  proye  to  be  agreeable  to 
Scripture ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  minis* 
t»s  presented  a  Confession,  consisting  of  twenty-fije 
artiples,  which  the  Parliament,  after  due  examination, 
foimallj  ratified  and  approved.  This  Confession 
agrees  in  all  points  with  those  of  the  other  Reformed 
Churches,  and  is  not  materially  different  from  the 
Westminster  Confession  now  in  use,  which  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was 
remarked,  that  when  it  was  read  over,  in  the  audience 
of  the  whole  Parliament,  in  which  there  were  several 
lords  and  bishops  known  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Re  • 
formation,  only  three  of  the  noblemen  voted  against  it, 
giving  no  other  reason  for  their  dissent  than, ''  We  will 
beleve  as  our  foiefiitheris  belevit : "  "  the  bishops  spak 
nathing."  Upon  which,  the  Earl  Marishal,  after  de- 
daring  his  own  approbation  of  the  articles,  protested, 
^That  if  any  ecclesiastics  should  after  this  oppose 
themselves  to  this  our  Confession,  they  should  be  en* 
titled  to  no  credit,  seeing  that,  having  lang  advisement 
and  fiill  knowledge  of  it,  none  of  them  is  fund,  in 
lawfrd,  free,  and  quiet  Parliament,  to  vote  against  it." 
This  amounted,  it  will  be  observed,  to  a  national 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion*  The  nation, 
by  its  rulers  and  representatives,  passed  from  Popery 
to  Protestantism;  and,  in  its  civil  capacity,  ratified 
(not  the  Gospel  indeed,  which  no  acts  of  Parliament 
can  ratify,  but)  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  which 
the  people,  in  their  religious  capacities,  had  already 
embraced.  And  thus  it  appears  that  there  was  a  civil 
establishment  of  the  true  religion  in  Scotland,  before 
there  was  even  an  Established  Church,  for  the  Re* 
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formed  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  as  jet  regalariy 
organized,  much  less  endowed.  The  legal  recognition 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  an  organized  society, 
was  a  subsequent  step,  and  indeed  not  fully  obtained 
till  many  years  after  this ;  the  settlement  of  regular 
stipends  on  the  ministers  was  still  later.  And  yet,  by 
the  act  of  the  State  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
Protestant  religion  became  the  national  religion  of 
Scotland.  These  are  the  plain  facts ;  and  we  leave 
every  one  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  them.  But 
if  the  pinnciple  of  civil  establishments  of  religion  is  to 
be  debated  at  all,  at  this  point  must  the  battle  begin  ; 
and  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong  for  the  nation  of  Scotland  to  declare, 
by  an  act  of  its  Parliament,  that  Popery  was  abolished, 
and  that  Protestantism  was  thenceforth  the  national 
religion. 

By  the  same  Parliament  which  established  the 
Protestant  religion,  another  act  was  passed,  which 
has  been  severely  blamed,  even  by  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation, prohibiting  the  celebration  of  mass,  under 
severe  penalties,  which  amounted,  in  extreme  cases, 
even  to  death.  The  only  apology  which  some  can 
find  for  this  dubious  act  of  policy  is,  that  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  not  then  so  fully  understood, 
and  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  ancestors  carried 
with  them  a  portion  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Romish 
Church  from  which  they  had  so  lately  escaped.  Our 
Reformers,  however,  had  no  idea  of  converting  their 
creed  into  a  penal  code,  or  of  punishing  all  who  de- 
parted from  it  as  heretics.  They  regarded  Papists  as 
enemies  to  the  State,  and  the  leading  principles  of 
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Popeiy  as  subTersiTe  of  all  good  order  in  societj. 
The  prosciiption  of  the  mass,  the  outward  symbol  of 
Popeiy,  was  certainly  the  most  effectual  way  of  putting 
down  the  ciyil  nuisance.  The  truth  is,  they  would 
not  allow  the  mass  to  be  a  point  of  religion  at  all ; 
they  regarded  it  as  manifest  idolatry, — an  opinion  in 
which  every  sound  Protestant  will  coincide;  but  haying, 
erroneously  we  think,  conceived  that  the  Mosaic  law 
against  idolaters  was  still  binding  on  Chnstian  nations, 
they  applied  the  statute  to  it  as  a  civil  crime.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  interpretation  of  the  civil  law, 
it  was  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from  the  spirit 
of  Popery,  which,  stamping  the  whole  of  its  creed  with 
the  attribute  of  infallibility,  and  denying  all  hope  of 
salvation  to  those  who  are  beyond  its  pale,  enforces 
all  its  dogmas  with  civil  pains  on  those  who  are  ac- 
counted heretics.  And  that  the  object  of  our  Reformers 
was  not  to  punish  the  persons  of  heretics,  or  religious 
opinions  as  such,  but  to  stay  the  plague  of  idolatry  and 
profsmeness  in  the  country,  appears  from  two  facts 
which  we  shall  now  state.  The  first  is,  that  the  penal- 
ties actually  inflicted  on  "  mass-mongers,"  as  they  were 
tenned,  were  entirely  of  the  ignominious  kind,  usually 
allotted  to  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and 
intended  to  brand  the  practice  as  odious  and  disreput- 
able.*    And  the  other  fact,  to  which  we  refer  with 

■  **  Upoo  Uie  Mcund  day  of  October  1561,  Archibald  Dowglas,  provoft 
of  Edinburgh,  with  the  baillies  and  counsale,  rausit  ane  proclamation  be 
prodameit  at  the  Croce,  commanding  and  charging  all  and  lundry  monka, 
frcrif,  priestia,  and  all  utheri*  papists  and  profkne  persons,  to  pas  ftirth  of 
Edinburgh  within  twenty-four  hours  next  efter  following,  under  che  pane 
of  bumying  of  disobeyaris  upon  the  cheik,  and  harling  of  them  throw 
the  toon  in  ane  cart :  at  the  quhilk  proclamation  the  quenis  grace  was  very 
eommoTit.  And  the  samyn  day  Mr  Thomas  Macalyean  was  chosin  proves! 
«f  Bdinbargh,  and  Archibald  Dowglas  diaehargit,  for  making  of  the  pro- 
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pride  (because  England,  with  all  her  boasted  liberality, 
cannot  say  so  much)  is,  that  not  a  single  papist 

SUFFERED  DEATH  IN  SCOTLAND  FOR   THE  SAKE  OF   HIS 

RELIGION.  "We  hear  of  four  priests  condemned  to 
death  for  saying  mass  in  Dunblane ;  but  the  sentence 
was  remitted,  and  they  were  merely  set  in  the  pillory. 
Candour  would  ascribe  this  as  much  to  the  lenity  and 
liberality  of  our  Protestant  ancestors,  as  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Popish  clergy  to  suffer  martyrdom  for 
conscience'  sake.  Very  few  of  them,  indeed,  appear 
to  hare  had  much  conscience  in  the  matter,  except  on 
the  point  of  their  worldly  emoluments ;  and  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  their  taking  the  Reformation  to 
heart,  is  that  of  a  poor  priest  in  Cupar  of  Fife,  who 
was  so  much  distressed  at  seeing  his  altars  and  images 
demolished  by  the  crowd,  that  on  the  following  night 
he  went  and  hanged  himself. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th 
of  December  1 560.  It  consisted  of  forty  members,  only 
six  of  whom  were  ministers ;  and  its  deliberations  were 
conducted  at  first  with  great  simplicity  and  imanimity. 
As  a  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  seven 
different  meetings  of  Assembly  were  held  without  a 
moderator  or  president.*  It  may  appear  still  more 
extraordinary  to  some  to  be  told,  that  none  were  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  sovereign  in  the  General  As- 
sembly as  commissioner  for  at  least  twenty  years  afiter 
the  Reformation ;  though,  during  that  time,  there  were 

clamatioun  forrsaid  without  the  quenis  advyise,  togidder  with  all  the 
baiUiei."— Dmrno;  <^  Occttrrentt  m  Scotland,  p.  69. 
•  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  U.  p.  18. 
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no  fewer  than  39  or  40  Assemblies,  and  though  the 
sapreme  magistrate,  especially  daring  the  regency  of 
Murray  and  Lennox,  was  very  friendly  to  the  Church 
and  her  interests.*  At  the  second  General  Assembly 
there  was  some  debate,  raised  by  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton,  about  the  proptj^ty  of  their  meeting  without  the 
queen's  authority.  "^  The  question  is,"  said  Lethington, 
^  whether  the  queen  alloweth  such  conyentions.''  '^  If 
the  liberty  of  the  Ejrk,"  said  a  member,  '^should  de- 
pend upon  the  queen's  allowance  or  disallowance,  we 
are  assured  we  shall  be  deprived,  not  only  of  Assem- 
bHes,  but  of  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel"  ^^No 
such  tiling,"  said  Lethington.  ^^  Weill,  time  wiU  try," 
replied  the  other ;  '^  and  I  will  add,  take  from  us  ^e 
freedom  of  Assemblies,  and  take  from  us  the  Evangel; 
fi)r  without  Assemblies  how  shall  good  order  and  unitie 
in  doctrine  be  keapit  ?  "  The  greater  part  of  the  nobles 
and  barons  having  expressed  their  concurrence  in  this 
BOitimait,  ihey  requested  her  majesty's  friends  to  in- 
fonn  her,  that  if  she  entertained  any  suspicion  of  their 
proceedings,  she  might  appoint_some  one  to  hear  their 
deliberations ;  and  this  matter  being  amicably  settled, 
the  Assembly  convened  in  virtue  of  the  intrinsic  power 
granted  by  Christ  to  his  Church,  and  concluded  their 
work  without  so  much  as  petitioning  for  the  counte- 
nance of  the  civil  power.  So  early  did  the  Church  of 
Scotland  assert  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  King  of 
Zion.f 

What  a  wonderfril  change  had  now  come  over  the 
£ioe  of  Scotland !  A  few  years  before  this,  idolatry 
was  rampant,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Patrick  Hamil- 

*  Stevenion,  Introd.,  vol.  i.  p.  117.     t  Calderwood,  p.  30;  Knox,  p.  295. 
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ton,  ^'  darkness  coyered  this  realm."     Now  supersti- 
tion has  vanished,  and  the  light  of  truth  has  arisen 
on  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  our  native  land.     A 
jear  ago,  it  was  hlasphemy  to  say  a  word  against  the 
mass ;  now,  the  mass  itself  is  denounced  as  hlasphemy. 
Not  a  cross,  nor  an  image,  nor  ^  cowl,  nor  a  mitre  is 
to  he  seen ;  and  were  it  not  for  {he  smoking  ruins  of 
some  monastery,  or  the  vacant  niches  of  a»  cathedral, 
it  could  hardly  have  heen  known  hy  a  stranger  that 
Popery  had  ever  existed  in  the  country.     Still,  how- 
ever, the  victory  was  not  secured.     Still  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  retained  their  titles,  and  claimed  all 
their  temporal  privileges.     Still,  though  the  Popish 
service  was  proscribed,  the  Protestant  worship,  except 
in  a  few  places  of  note^  was  not  substituted  in  its 
place.     There  was  a  sad  dearth  of  preachers;  the 
mass  of  the  people,  in  town  and  country,  were  so  poor 
as  hardly  to  be  able  to  provide  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  indispensable  neces- 
sity that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  provide 
them  with  religious  instruction. 

Under  the  Papacy,  no  regular  provision  had  been 
made,  either  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  who  were 
shamefully  neglected,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
working  cleigy.  Two  years  before  the  Reformation, 
a  kind  of  proclamation  was  issued,  and  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses,  in 
the  name  of  ^'  the  blind,  the  lame,  bedrals,  widows, 
orphans,  and  other  poor,"  complaining  that  the  alms 
of  the  Christian  people  had  been  unjustly  stolen  from 
them  by  monks  and  friars,  who  are  described  as 
*<  haill  of  body,  stark,  sturdie,  and  abill  to  work ;" 
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and  chargvDg  them  ''  to  remoye  furth  of  the  hospitals 
which  they  now  occupied,  that  we,  the  lawful  pro- 
prietors thereof,  maj  enter  and  enjoj  the  commodities 
of  the  Kirk,  which  ye  hare  wrangouslie  haldin  from 
us.*  The  preaching  friazs  were  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves,  and  derived  a  miserahle  suhsistence  from  the 
contributicms  of  the  faithful,  while  the  higher  clergy 
and  the  monks  lived  in  luxurious  ease.  The  Reformed 
CSrardi,  however,  having  discarded  these  drones  and 
dignitaries,  and  depending  for  her  success  on  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  required  funds  for  the  support 
of  a  ministry  equal  to  the  spiritual  need  of  the  whole 
population ;  and  our  Reformers  justly  considered  that, 
after  the  poor  had  been  provided  for,  they  had  a  claim 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Church  for  the  support  of  such 
a  ministry. 

But  other  and  more  powerful  claimants  for  the 
property  of  the  Kirk  appeared  in  the  nobility  and 
landed  gentlemen,  whose  ancestors  had  swelled  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  by  laige  donations  of  land 
and  money.  Many  years  before  the  Reformation  the 
Laird  of  Grange,  who  was  treasurer  to  James  Y.,  and 
a  secret  fnend  of  the  Protestant  cause,  advised  his 
Majesty,  *'  gif  he  wad  do  weill  and  be  rich,  to  tak 
hame  again,  to  the  profit  of  the  crown,  all  vacand  bene- 
fices, be  littie  and  little,  as  they  may  fiill  by  decease  of 
every  prelate."  The  king  relished  the  proposal  so 
hi^y,  that,  as  Sir  James  Melville  informs  us,  he  de- 
termined to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  the  style  in  which 
he  attempted  it,  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
radeness  of  the  times.  At  his  first  meeting  with  the 
prelates,  ^^  he  could  not  contean  him  any  langer,  and 
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after  many  sour  reproofs,  he  said,  *  Wherefore  gave 
mj  predecessors  sa  monj  lands  and  rents  to  the  Kirk  ? 
Was  it  to  maintain  hawks,  and  dogs,  and  harlots  to  a 
number  of  idle  priests  ?  Pack  jou  off  to  your  chaiges, 
and  reform  your  own  lives,  and  be  not  instruments  of 
discord  between  my  subjects  and  me.  The  King  of 
England  bums  you,  the  King  of  Denmark  beheads 
you ;  hot  /  shall  stick  you  with  this  same  whinger. 
And  therewith  he  drew  out  his  dagger  upon  them,  and 
they  fled  in  great  fear  from  his  presence/'  *  Ejiox 
tells  us  another  anecdote,  which  shows  how  the 
nobility  felt  on  this^  point.  After  a  dispute  between 
the  Reformers  and  some  of  the  Popish  clergy,  in  which 
the  latter  were  so  sorely  baffled  that  they  could  give 
no  direct  answer  to  the  arguments  against  the  mass, 
the  noblemen  present  said,  "  We  have  been  miserably 
deceived  heretofore ;  for  if  the  mass  may  not  obtain 
remission  of  sins  to  the  quick  and  dead,  wherefore 
were  all  the  abbacies  so  richly  doteli  with  our  temporal 
lands?" 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  when  the  Reforma- 
tion discovered  the  falsity  of  the  pretences  on  which 
so  much  of  their  wealth  had  been  expended  on  the 
Church,  and  the  costly  establishments  of  the  prelates 
were  abolished,  that  the  landed  gentry  should  claim  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  forfeited  property.  But  in  doing 
this,  they  showed  a  degree  of  avarice  and  rapacious- 
ness  hardly  to  be  expected  ftom  persons  who  had 
taken  such  an  active  part  in  reforming  the  Church. 
Though  the  Protestant  religion  had  been  established  by 
the  law  of  the  laud,  the  Church,  as  we  have  said^  was 

«  MeWUle'i  Memoirs,  p.:63. 
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sdll  unendowed ;  and  the  ministers  were  supported, 
very  spaxinglj,  on  the  benevolence  of  the  people,  or  of 
the  gentlemen  who  received  th^n  into  their  houses. 
Knox  and  his  brethren,  perceiving  how  matters  were 
going,  and  that  ihe  whole  ecclesiastical  property  would 
soon  be  swallowed  up,  insisted  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  the  founding  of  imiversities  and  schools,  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  ministry  throughout 
the  country.  At  last,  af^  great  difficulty,  the  Privy 
Council  came  to  the  determination,  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  should  be  divided  into  three  parts, — 
that  two  of  them  should  be  given  to  the  ejected  pre- 
lates during  their  lives,  which  afterwards  reverted 
to  the  nobility,  and  that  the  third  part  should  be 
divided  between  the  court  and  the  Protestant  minis- 
try. ^  Weall !  *  exclaimed  Knox,  on  hearing  of  this 
arrangement,  ^'  if  the  end  of  this  order  be  happy,  my 
judgment  faib  me.  t  see  twa  parts  freely  given  to 
the  deevil,  and  the  third  mon  be  divided  between  God 
and  the  deevil.  Who  would  have  thought,  that  when 
Joseph  ruled  in  Egypt,  his  brethren  should  have 
travelled  for  victuals,  and  have  returned  with  empty 
sacks  unto  their  fimuHes?  O  happie  servands  of  the 
deevil,  and  miserable  servands  of  Jesus  Christ,  if,  after 
this  ly^  there  were  not  hell  and  heiven  !"* 

*  £Ten  this  pittance,  it  would  appear,  was  not  Ailly  or  regularly  paid  to 
the  ministers.  Various  means  were  taken  to  elude  a  settlement ;  and  in 
I5fi7i  we  find  the  General  Assembly,  in  their  instructions  to  their  Com- 
misaoners,  -vrtiom  they  sent  to  deal  with  the  Privy  Council,  thus  express- 
ing their  disappointment :  "  That  Satan,  by  his  instruments,  had  of  long 
time,  and  by  many  subtile  ways,  laboured  to  hinder  the  progress  of  true 
rel^iion  within  this  realm  ;  and  that  now  the  same  was  in  hazard  to  be 
utterly  subverted,  duefly  through  the  poverty  of  the  ministers  that  ought 

E 
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But  there  was  another  thing  that  tried  the  temper 
of  the  nohilitj,  and  the  patience  of  the  Reformers,  as 
much  as  the  settlement  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church ; 
and  this  was,  the  ratification  of  the  order,  goyemment, 
and  discipline  of  the  Church.  For  this  purpose,  in 
the  year  1560,  a  commission  was  given  to  John  Knox, 
with  Messrs  Winram,  Spotswood,  Row,  and  Douglas, 
to  set  down  the  heads  of  discipline,  as  they  had  already 
done  those  of  doctrine.  This  was  done,  and  a  plan  of 
goyemment  was  soon  drawn  up,  and  cordially  ap- 
proved of  by  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  name 
of  "  The  First  Book  of  Discipline."  When  this  book, 
however,  was  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  was 
warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  nobility,  who  dreaded 
that  its  provisions  would  interfere  with  their  selfish 
plans  for  appropriating  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 
On  this  account,  though  subscribed  by  a  number  of 
the  nobility,  barons,  and  burgesses  in  Parliament,  it 
did  not  receive  a  formal  ratification.  But  it  was  still 
regarded  by  the  Church  as  a  standard  book,  to  regu- 
late her  practice  and  guide  her  decisions. 

The  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  laid  down  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
was  purely  Presbyterian,  and  remarkably  simple.  It 
recognises  four  classes  of  ordinary  and  permanent 
office-bearers, — the  pastor,  the  doctor,  the  elder,  and 

to  preach  the  word  of  life  unto  the  people ;  some  being  compelled  to  leave 
their  vocation,  and  betake  them  to  civil  callings ;  others  so  distracted 
through  worldly  cares,  as  they  could  not  wait  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  so  diligently  as  they  wished."  To  prevent  this,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide for  the  **  poor  and  indigent  members  of  Christ,"  they  entreated  that 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church  should  be  restored  to  the  just  possessors.— 
Spotiiswood,  209, 
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ibe  deacon.     The  two  fonner  are  distinguished  merely 
bj  the  different  work  assigned  to  them, — ^the  pastor 
being  appointed  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, while  the  doctor  s  office  was  simply  theological 
and  academical.      The  elder  was  a  spiritual  officer, 
ordained  to  assist,  in  the  discipUne  and  goyemment  of 
the  Church,  those  ^'  who  laboured  in  word  and  doc- 
trine ;"  and  to  the  deacon  was  assigned,  as  of  old,  the 
oversight  of  the  reyenues  of  the  Church,  and  the  care 
of  the  poor.     The  afi^irs  of  each  congregation  were 
managed  by  the  kirk-session,  which  was  composed  of 
the  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons ;  the  weekly  exercise, 
afterwards  conyerted  into  the  Presbytery,  took  cog- 
nizance of  those  which  concerned  the  neighbouring 
churches ;  the  Proyincial^Synod  attended  to  the  wider 
interests  of  the  churches  within  their  bounds ;  tad 
&e  Greneral  Assembly,  which  was  composed  of  minis- 
ters and  elders,  commissioned  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  met  twice  or  thrice  a-year, 
attended    to  the  general  interests  of  the  National 
Church.     These  were  the  general  features  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  the  formation  of  which  it  was  the  study  of  our 
Reformers  to  imitate,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  model 
of  the  primitive  churches  exhibited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  while,  in  all  the  subordinate  details  of  their 
discipline,  they  steadily  kept  in  view  the  apostolic  rule, 
««  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edification."    Though 
shackled,  in  point  of  practice,  by  the  imperfect  pro- 
yinon  made  for  the  settlement  of  churches,   and 
labotiring  imder  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  ob- 
tained a  civil  ratification  to  their  discipline,  which 
would  have  settled  the  point  at  once,  they  yet  declare 
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it  as  a  principle  founded  on  the  Word  of  Grod,  that 
^'  it  appertaineth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  several 
congregation,  to  elect  their  own  minister."  Indeed, 
from  its  very  infancy,  the  Church  of  Scotland  vras, 
essentially  and  pre-eminently,  the  Church  of  the 
people.  The  interests  of  the  people  were  consulted 
in  all  its  arrangements ;  and  the  people,  on  their  part, 
who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  its  erection^  felt 
deeply  interested  in  its  preservation.  They  watered 
the  roots  of  their  beloved  Church  virith  their  blood ; 
and  when  it  "  waxed  a  great  tree,"  and  they  were 
permitted  to  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  its  branches, 
they  surveyed  it  with  the  fond  pride  of  men  who  felt 
that  they  had  a  share  in  its  privileges,  and  therefore 
a  stake  in  its  prosperity. 

Owing  to  the  paucity  of  ministers,  and  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  till  Presbyteries  were  fully  organized, 
it  was  judged  proper,  after  supplying  the  principal 
towns,  to  assign  to  the  rest  the  superintendence  of  a 
large  district,  over  which  they  were  appointed  to  travel, 
somewhat  in  the  character  of  missionaries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching  in  vacant  parishes,  planting  churches, 
and  inspecting  the  ministers  and  readers  v^thin  their 
bounds ;  of  their  diligence  in  which  services  they  were 
to  give  a  report  to  the  Assembly.  These  persons  were 
called  superintendents.  With  strange  inconsistency, 
those  very  writers  who  taunt  the  Scottish  Church  with 
being  repubHcan  in  her  constitution,  have  laid  hold  of 
this  circumstance  as  a  proof  that  she  was  really  Epis- 
copalian !  But  in  point  of  fact,  these  superintendents 
differed  from  other  ministers  in  little  else  than  the 
greater  amount  of  labour  allotted  to  them.      They 
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were  the  serrants  of  the  Church  Courts,  and  were 
as  much  amenable  to  them  as  any  functionary  in 
the  excise  now  is  to  her  Majesty's  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners.     They  were  admitted  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  pastors,  being  elected  by  the  people,  and 
ordained  by   the  ordinary  ministers.      They    were 
equally  subject  to  rebuke,  suspension,  and  deposition, 
as  the  rest  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church ;  they  could 
not  exercise  any  spiritual  jurisdicti<»L  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Provincial  Synods ;  and  they  were  account* 
able  to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  whole  of  their 
conduct.     Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  these  superintendents  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Presbytery, — a  system  which,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  possesses  a  plastic  character,  capable 
of  accommodating  itself  to  any  country,  to  any  form 
of  civil  government,  and  to  every  condition  of  the 
Church.    The  grand  peculiarity  of  Presbytery,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  Prelacy,  lies  not  in  the  equality 
of  its  orders,  for  it  has  various  orders ;  nor  even  in 
the  temporary,  and  delegated  precedence  of  one  over 
the  rest  of  his  brethren,  for  this  belongs  to  every 
Moderator  in  a  Church  Court ;  but  it  lies  in  placing 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  a  General  Assembly,  the 
members  of  which,  as  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  Courts  of  Justice,  assume  no  pre-eminence  in 
authority  over  one  another.     If  there  was  any  danger 
of  superintendents  becoming  bona  fide  prelates,   it 
arose  from  the  tendency  of  human  nature,  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  abuse  powers  conferred  for  the  best 
of  purposes.     Our  ancestors  soon  began  to  perceive 
this,  and  so  suspicious  were  they  of  any  thing  ap- 
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proaching,  or  likely  to  lead,  to  a  lordly  domination 
oyer  the  brethren,  that  they  refused  to  these  superin- 
tendents the  name  of  bishops ;  and  as  Presbyteries 
were  set  up,  this  office  gradually  ceased  on  tlie  death 
of  the  first  incumbents.* 

Different  opinions  will,  of  course,  be  formed  of  the 
poliey  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Church,  according  to  the 
leanings  of  individuals ;  and  our  object  being  not  to 
discuss  principles,  but  to  state  facts,  we  leave  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  conclusions.  Our  Reformers,  it  is  cer- 
tain, drew  their  plan  immediately  from  the  Scriptures ; 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  Row,  who  had  the  best  means 
of  information,  they  '^  took  not  their  example  from 
any  kirk  in  the  world — ^no,  not  from  Geneva."  They 
have  often  been  blamed  for  having  swept  away,  from 
a  morbid  antipathy  to  Popery,  not  only  the  abuses 
and  corruptions  of  the  Church,  but  every  thing  that 
was  decent  in  its  worship  and  dignified  in  its  govern- 
ment,— cleaving  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  bare  and 
barren  of  ornament .  as  its  native  mountains.  We 
allow  that,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  the  antichrist  of  Scripture,  they  were 
anxious  to  strip  their  establishment  of  every  thing 
that  bore  the  least  resemblance  to  her  characteristic 
features.  And  they  did  this  in  conscientious  obedience 
to  the  call,  "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of 
her  plagues."  But  we  deny  that  any  point  of  order 
or  doctrine  was  rejected  merely  because  it  had  been 

*  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  9, 383.  Row's  MS.  Historie,  p.  13.  Gilbert  Rule. 
in  his  **  Good  Old  Way/'  has,  in  *•  The  Fundamental  Charter,"  answered 
all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  contrary  view  of  the  sul^ect. 
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held  bj  the  Romish  Church.  With  respect  to  decency^ 
we  defy  any  Church  to  show  more  regard  than  was 
paid  by  our  reforming  ancestors  to  the  precept,  '^  Let 
all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order."  And  as  to 
ornaments  and  dignities^  people's  ideas  of  these  things 
will  differ,  according  to  the  yiews  they  take  of  what 
true  ornament  or  dignity  is.  If  they  refer  to  worldly 
ornaments  and  dignities,  of  these  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland  did  not  and  would  not  boast ;  she  dis- 
daimed  them  as  incompatible  with  the  simplicity  of 
Christ,  and  demeaning  the  spiritual  glory  of  his  Church. 
But  there  is  "  an  honour  which  cometh  from  God ; " 
and  of  this  distinction  she  was  emulous, — ^in  this,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  she  was  proud  to  excel  all  other 
Churches.  The  basis  of  her  constitution,  of  which 
we  haye  presented  an  imperfect  sketch,  may  be  given 
in  few  words : — "  One  is  your  Master,  and  all 
TE  are  brethren."  Rccognising  no  earthly  head, 
rejecting  all  earthly  control,  she  stood  forth  the  in- 
dependent queen  and  immaculate  spouse  of  Christ ; 
and  holding  in  her  hand  the  Word  of  God,  as  the 
charter  of  her  rights,  she  pointed  to  her  exalted  King, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  heaven.  Placed  on  such  a 
footing  as  this,  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  must  com- 
mand respect.  That  it  has  done  so,  is  testified  by  the 
fact  that,  while  the  prelates  of  Rome,  with  all  their 
mitres,  croziers,  and  surplices,  sunk  into  general  con- 
tempt, being  hated  by  the  people  for  their  tyranny, 
and  scorned  by  the  nobles  for  their  arrogance,  the 
plain  Presbyterian  pastor,  humbly  but  faithfully  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  high  office,  met  with  respect 
and  affection  from  all  classes  of  his  flock.    And  that 
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it  must  continue  to  do  so,  may  be  augured  from  the 
principles  on  which  Presbjterianism  is  founded, — 
the  principles  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  Scripture, 
and  which,  however  they  may  be  now  slighted  by 
some,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  survive  the  hostility 
that  aims  at  their  subversion,  and  may  yet  flourish  in 
a  state  of  higher  purity  than  ever  they  attained  even  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  Presbytery,  long  after  the  boasted 
fabrics  of  human  wisdom  and  hmnan  folly  have  crum- 
bled into  dust. 

The  infant  Reformation  had  hardly  been  established, 
when  its  safety  was  endangered  by  tiie  arrival  in  Scot- 
land of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  princess  having 
been  married  in  early  life  to  the  French  Dauphin, 
had  been  educated  in  the  Court  of  France,  under  the 
auspices  of  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
nursed  up  in  a  blind  attachment  to  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary power.  Every  means  had  been  employed,  before 
she  left  France,  to  prejudice  her  mind  against  the 
Reformers,  and  the  rehgion  which  had  been  embraced 
by  her  subjects.  The  willing  tool  of  an  artful  and 
deep-laid  policy,  she  was  taught  that  it  would  be  the 
glory  of  her  reign  to  bring  back  her  kingdom  to  the 
obedience  of  Rome,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Popish 
princes  of  the  Continent,  who  had  formed  a  plan  for 
the  universal  extirpation  of  heresy.  She  arrived  at 
Leith  in  August  1561,  and  was  received  by  the  good 
people  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joyous  loyalty.  She  had  hardly  landed, 
however,  when  orders  were  issued  for  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  in  her  private  chapel.  The  ministers 
legaided  this  direct  breach  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
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Parliament,  as  a  sore  sign  of  the  queen's  resolntion  to 
set  at  defiance  all  that  had  heen  done  against  Popeiy 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Refonned  religion.  Many,  how- 
eyer,  of  the  common  people,  animated  bj  the  sadden 
fenroor  of  loyalty  inspired  by  the  presence  of  their 
young  and  lovely  queen,  began  to  justify  her,  and 
declare  their  resolution  to  defend  her  in  the  enjoyment 
of  her  own  religion.  Etcu  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation, though  at  first  highly  incensed  at  her  conduct, 
were  no  sooner  admitted  into  her  presence,  than, 
soothed  and  flattered  by  the  fair  speeches  of  this  in- 
sinuatiii^  princess,  they  began  to  cool  in  their  religious 
zeal.  The  effects  of  this  transformation  on  the  nobility 
are  thus  curiously  described  by  an  old  historian  of  the 
period : — '*  Every  man,  as  he  came  up  to  court,  ac- 
cused them  that  were  before  him ;  but  after  they  had 
remained  a  certain  space,  they  came  out  as  quiet  as 
the  former.  On  perceiving  this,  Campbell  of  Kinyean- 
deuch,  a  man  of  some  humour,  and  zealous  in  the 
cause,  said  to  Lord  Ochiltree,  whom  he  met  on  his 
way  to  court,  ^  My  Lord,  now  ye  are  come  last  of 
all ;  and  I  perceive  that  the  fire-edge  is  not  yet  off 
you ;  but  I  fear,  that  after  the  holy  water  of  the  court 
be  sprinkled  upon  you,  ye  shall  become  as  temperate 
as  the  rest.  For  I  have  been  here  now  five  days,  and 
at  first  nothing  was  heard  but-^Down  with  the  mass, 
hang  the  priest ;  but  after  they  had  been  twice  or  thrice 
at  the  Abbey,  all  that  fervency  passed.  I  think  there 
be  some  enchantment,  whereby  men  are  bewitched.'" 
There  was  one  man,  however,  whom  neither  the 
blandishments  of  the  court,  nor  the  defection  of  his 
friends,  could  induce  to  desert  his  principles,  or  cool 
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in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Knox,  the  intrepid  Reformer,  perceiving  that  the 
queen  was  determined  on  prosecuting  her  designs, 
and  that  preparations  were  making  for  the  celehration 
of  mass  in  a  more  public  and  pompous  manner  than 
she  had  yentured  on  at  first,  took  occasion  to  denounce 
the  evils  of  idolatry  from  the  pulpit,  concluding  his 
sermon  with  these  remarkable  words, — "  One  mass 
is  more  fearful  to  me,  than  if  ten  thousand  armed 
•nemies  were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  of 
purpose  to  suppress  the  whole  religion."  On  hearing 
of  this  sermon,  the  queen  sent  for  Knox,  and  held 
a  long  conference  ynth  him.  She  charged  him  with 
having  taught  the  people  to  receive  a  religion  different 
from  that  which  was  allowed  by  their  princes.  He 
replied,  that  true  religion  derived  its  origin  and  autho- 
rity, not  from  princes,  but  from  God;  that  princes 
were  ofren  most  ignorant  on  this  point ;  and  referred 
to  David  and  the  primitive  Christians.  "  Yea,*'  said 
the  queen ;  "  but  none  of  these  men  raised  the  sword 
against  their  princes."  ''  Yet,  you  cannot  deny,"  said 
Knox,  "  that  they  resisted ;  for  those  who  do  not  obey 
the  commandment,  do  in  some  sort  resist."  ^'  But 
they  resisted  not  with  the  sword."  "  God,  madam, 
had  not  given  to  them  the  power  and  the  means." 
"  Think  you,  then,"  said  the  queen,  "  that  subjects, 
having  the  power,  may  resist  their  princes ? "  "If 
princes  exceed  their  bounds,  madam,"  replied  the 
Reformer,  "  no  doubt  they  may  be  resisted,  even  by 
power.  For  no  greater  honour  is  to  be  given  to  kings 
than  God  has  commanded  to  be  given  to  father  and 
mother.     But  the  father  may  be  struck  virith  a  frenzy. 
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in  which  he  would  slay  his  children.  Now,  madam, 
if  the  children  arise,  join  together,  apprehend  the 
&ther,  take  the  sword  from  him,  bind  his  hands,  and^ 
keep  him  in  prison  till  the  frenzy  is  oyer,  think  you, 
madam,  that  the  children  do  any  wrong  ?  Even  so, 
madam,  it  is  with  princes  that  would  murder  the 
children  of  Grod  that  are  subject  to  them." 

On  hearing  these  bold  sentiments,  so  different  from 
any  thing  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  Mary 
stood,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  silent  and 
amazed.  At  length,  addressing  the  Reformer,  she 
said,  "  Weel,  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects  shall 
obey  you  and  not  me."  "  God  forbid,"  answered  he ; 
"  but  my  travell  is  that  both  princes  and  subjects  obey 
Crod.  And  think  not,  madam,  that  wrong  is  done  to 
you  when  ye  are  willed  to  be  subject  to  God ;  for  He 
it  is  that  subjects  the  people  under  princes :  Yea,  God 
crayes  of  kings  that  they  be,  as  it  were,  foster-fathers 
to  his  kirk,  and  commands  queens  to  be  nurses  imto 
his  people."  "  Yea,"  quoth  she,  "  but  ye  are  not  the 
Kirk  that  I  will  nourish.  I  will  defend  the  Kirk  of  « 
Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  Kirk  of  God." 
"  Your  will,  madam,  is  no  reason,  neither  doth  your 
thought  make  that  Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and 
immaculate  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  added,  that 
he  was  ready  to  proye  that  the  Roman  Church  had, 
within  500  years,  degenerated  farther  from  the  purity 
of  religion  taught  by  the  apostles,  than  the  Jewish 
Church,  which  crucified  Christ,  had  degenerated  from 
the  ordinances  God  gave  them  by  Moses.  "  My  con- 
science is  not  so,"  said  the  queen.  "  Conscience, 
madam,  requires  knowledge;  and  I  fear  that  right 
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knowledge  ye  have  nane."  "  But  I  have  both  heard 
^d  read."  "  So,  madam,  did  the  Jews,  who  crucified 
•Christ  Jesus;  they  read  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  heard  them  interpreted  after  their  manner.  Have 
you  heard  any  teach  but  such  as  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals have  allowed;  and  you  may  be  assured  that 
such  will  speak  nothing  to  offend  their  own  estate." 
The  queen,  after  some  farther  reasoning,  told  him, 
that  although  she  was  unable  to  contend  with  him  in 
argument,  she  knew  some  who  would  answer  him. 
"  Madam,"  replied  Knox,  fervently,  "  would  to  God 
that  the  leamedest  Papist  in  Europe  were  present  with 
your  Grace  to  sustain  the  argument,  and  that  you 
would  wait  patiently  to  hear  the  matter  reasoned  to 
an  end."  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  you  may  get  that 
sooner  than  you  believe."  "  Assuredly,"  said  Ejiox, 
if  ever  I  get  that  in  my  life,  I  get  it  sooner  than  I 
believe ;  for  the  ignorant  Papist  cannot  patiently  rea- 
son; and  the  learned  and  crafty  Papist  will  never 
come  to  your  presence,  madam,  to  have  the  ground 
of  their  religion  searched  out.  When  you  shall  let 
me  see  the  contrary,  I  shall  grant  myself  to  have  been 
deceived  in  that  point."  Thus  ended  this  extraor- 
dinary conference;  and  on  taking  his  leave  of  her 
majesty,  the  Reformer  said,  "  I  pray  God,  madam, 
that  you  may  be  as  blessed  within  the  commonwealth 
of  Scotland  as  ever  Deborah  was  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel."  * 

Some  time  after  this,  the  queen  having  obtained 
intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  Passy  in  France,  where 
her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  had  attacked  a  congre- 

*  Knox,  890.    M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox.  ii.  32.  &c. 
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gation  of  Protestants,  peaceably  assembled  for  worship, 
and  butchered  a  number  of  them,  gave  a  splendid  bcdl 
to  her  foreign  servants,  at  which  the  dancing  was  pro*, 
longed  to  a  late  hour.     Against  this  conduct  Knox 
had  inyeighed  in  severe  terms  from  the  pulpit,  and 
he  was  again  summoned  before  her  majesty.     In  his 
defence,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  misrepresented, 
which  he  would  show  the  queen,  provided  she  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  him  repeat,  as  exactly  as  he  could, 
what  he  had  preached  the  day  before.     Mary  was 
obliged,  for  once,  to  listen  to  a  Protestant  sermon. 
When  he  had  finished,  she  told  him,  that  if  he  heard 
any  thing  about  her  conduct  which  displeased  him, 
he  ought  to  come  to  herself  privately,  and  she  would 
willingly  Ksten  to  his  admonitions.     Knox  easily  saw 
through  this  proposal,  which  was  evidently  intended 
to  keep  him  from  saying  any  thing  in  public  that 
might  be  displeasing  to  the  court.     He  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  of  his  office ;  and  retiring,  he  jocu- 
larly observed,  "  Albeit  at  your  Grace's  commandment 
I  am  heir  now,  yit  can  I  not  tell  what  uther  men 
shall  judge  of  me,  that  at  this  time  of  day,  am  absent 
from  my  buke,  and  waiting  upon  the  court."     "  Ye 
will  not  always  be  at  your  buke,"  said  the  queen,  in 
a  pet,  and  turning  her  back  upon  him.     As  he  left 
the  room,  "  with  a  reasonable  merry  countenance," 
he  overheard  one  of  the  Popish  attendants  saying, 
"  He  is  not  afraid ! "    "  Why  should  the  pleasing  face 
of  a  gentilwoman  afray  me  ?  "  said  he,  regarding  them 
with  a  sarcastic  scowl ;  "  I  have  luiked  in  the  fece  of 
mony  angry  men^  and  yit  have  not  been  affirayed  above 
measour." 
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At  this  time  Knox  was  the  only  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  there  was  only  one  place  of  worship — St 
Giles — which,  however,  was  capable  of  accommodating 
no  fewer  than  3000  persons.     We  may  conceive  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  on   this  immense 
multitude  by  the  eloquent  declamations,  the  fervent  ap- 
peals, and  overwhelming  invectives  of  such  a  preacher 
as  Knox.     And  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  proud, 
the  self-willed  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  flatteries  and  pleasures  of  a  licentious 
court,  and  who  would  not  listen  to  the  advices  of  her 
most  sage  and  favourite  counsellors,  should  have  ill 
brooked  the  unsparing  rebukes  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
former.    Their  last  interview  was  more  stormy  than 
the  preceding,  and  presents  so  characteristic  a  vieipv 
of  Knox,  that,  familiar  as  it  may  be  to  many,  we 
cannot  avoid  noticing  it.     He  had  deeply  offended 
her  majesty  by  protesting  against  her  marriage  vnth 
Damley.      "  Never  had  prince  been  handled,"  she 
passionately  exclaimed,  '^  as  she  was ;  she  had  borne 
with  him  in  all  his  rigorous  speeches ;  she  had  sought 
his  favour  by  all  means ;  and  yet,"  said  she,  '^  I  can- 
not be  quit  of  you.     I  vow  to  God  I  shall  be  once 
revenged ! "     On  pronouncing  these  words,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.     When  she  had  composed  her- 
self, Knox  proceeded  calmly  to  make  his  defence. 
"  Out  of  the  pulpit,"  he  said,  "  few  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  him ;  but  there  he  was  not  his  own  mas- 
ter, but  was  bound  to  obey  Him  who  commanded  him 
to  speak  plainly,  and  to  flatter  no  flesh  on  the  face 
of  the  earth."     Mary  again  burst  into  tears.     Her 
courtiers  tried  to  mitigate  her  grief  and  resentment 
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by  all  the  arts  of  blandishment ;  but  during  this  scene 
the  stem  and  inflexible  mind  of  the  Reformer  dis- 
played itself.  He  continued  silent,  with  unaltered 
countenance,  until  the  queen  had  given  yent  to  her 
feelings.  He  then  protested,  ^'  that  he  never  took 
delight  in  the  distress  of  any  creature;  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  he  could  see  his  own  boys  weep 
when  he  corrected  them,  and  far  less  could  he  rejoice 
in  her  majesty's  tears ;  but  seeing  he  had  given  her 
no  just  cause  of  offence,  and  had  only  discharged  his 
duty,  he  was  constrained,  though  imwillingly,  to  sus- 
tain her  tears,  rather  than  hurt  his  conscience  and 
betray  the  commonwealth  by  his  silence." 

This  apology  inflamed  the  queen  even  more  than 
&e  offence;  she  ordered  him  instantly  to  leave  her 
presence,  and  await  the  signification  of  her  pleasure 
in  an  adjoining  room.  There  he  stood  alone,  none  of 
his  friends  venturing  to  show  him  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance. In  this  situation,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  were  sitting  in  their  rich 
dresses  in  the  chamber — ^*^  O,  fair  ladies,  how  pleasing 
were  this  lyfe  of  yours,  if  it  sould  always  abyde,  and 
then,  in  the  end,  that  we  might  pass  to  heiven  with 
all  this  gay  gear !  But  fye  upon  that  knave  Death, 
that  will  come,  whidder  we  will  or  not !  '* 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  is 
too  well  known  to  require  notice.  For  a  short  time, 
a  dark  cloud  hung  over  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
queen,  by  her  alluring  manners,  gained  over  a  party 
of  the  nobles.  The  Earl  of  Murray  and  other  Pro- 
testant noblemen  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in 
England ;  mass  was  openly  celebrated,  and  Knox,  for 
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his  fidelity  in  warning  the  people  against  the  conse- 
quences, was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  placed  in 
such  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  that  his  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  quit  Edinburgh  for  a  season.     To  crown 
all,  Mary  joined  the  league  which  had  been  planned 
by  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  those 
bloodiest  of  all  persecutors,  and  which  bound  her  to 
join  with  them  in  the  extermination  of  all  heretics, — 
in  other  words,  she  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
great  mass  of  her  own  subjects,  nobility,  gentry,  mi- 
nisters, and  commons.*     But  these  gloomy  appear- 
anced  were  soon  dispelled  by  her  own  infatuated 
conduct.     Disgusted  with  Damley,  and  irritated  by 
the  assassination  of  David  Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician, 
whom  she  had^made  her  secretary,  t  she  abandoned 
herself  to  the  counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  to 
gain  his  own  ambitious  ends,  plotted  the  murder  of 
the  king.     The  unfortunate  Damley  was  decoyed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  lodged  in  a  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.     On  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  February 
1567,  the  whole  city  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous 
explosion,  which  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  house 
in  which  the  king  was  lodged  having  been  blown  up 
with  gunpowder.     His  dead  body  was  found  lying  in 
the  neighbourhood.     The  whole  kingdom  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment ;  the  murder  was  traced  to  BothweU, 
the  queen's  &vourite ;  and  the  suspicions  of  all  fell 

«  Tytler'8  History  of  Scotland,  toI.  vii.  p.  18-20. 

t  Riuio,  or  Riccio,  was  suspected,  on  good  grounds,  to  be  a  pensioner 
of  Roma. —  Tytler's  Hist.y  vii.  p.  19.  His  overbearing  pride  created  bim 
many  enemies,  and  among  the'rest  the  husband  of  Mary,  who  never  rested 
till  he  had  procured  his  destruction.— See  Note  A,  Mr  Tytter's  Charge 
agahut  Jchn  Knox, 
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Upon  the  queen  as  an  accomplice  in  the  harharous 
deed.  These  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed  by  her 
marriage  with  ihe  murderer  o£  hex  husband,  and  led 
to  a  complete  change  of  goyemment.  The  Protestant 
noblemen  were  restored;  the  queen  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  the  throne,  and  ultimately  to  flee  into  Eng- 
land, when  her  infant  son  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Scotland,  bj  the  title  of  James  YI. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  might  hare  lived  hs^pily,  and 
reigned  gloriously,  had  she  not  be^i  a  Papist.  But  she 
died  the  victim  of  foreign  intrigues,  more  than  of  her 
private  vices.  The  latter  might  have  be^i  tolen^ed  by 
her  subjects ;  but  she  dealt  in  laiger  crimes,  and  lent 
herself  to  traffic  with  the  religion,  hberties,  and  lives 
of  her  oountrymoi.  Her  mem<»y  has  shared  a  similar 
&te ;  for  her  injudicious  admirers  have  sought  to  vin- 
dicate her  at  the  expense  of  the  Reformers  and  the 
Reformation.  In  defence  of  these,  again,  others  have 
been  eompdled  to  tell  the  truth;  and  the  beautiful 
bat  frail  princess,  whose  reputation  was  too  tender  to 
admit  of  handling,  has  been  fairly  crushed  in  the 
collision  which  has  been  thus  occasioned. 

In  awarding  their  due  meed  of  praise  to  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  Providence  in  accomplishing  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  pass 
vnthout  notice  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  by 
James  Earl  of  Murray.  This  excellent  nobleman, 
who  succeeded  to  the  regency  after  the  deposition  of 
his  sister,  Queen  Mary,  was  universally  respected  and 
beloved  as  a  governor.  "Warmly  attached  to  the  Re> 
formation  £rom  its  commencement,  and  evincing  by 
his  private  virtues  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  pro- 
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fescdoiis,  he  entered  on  his  office  at  a  critical  period, 
and  it  may  be  said,  that,  to  his  prudence  and  deci- 
sion, Scotland  owed,  under  God,  the  preservation  of 
the  Reformed  religion.     To  the  unfortunate  queen, 
while  she  retained  the  reins  of  goyemment,  he  testified 
all  brotherly  kindness;  and  when  she  had  forfeited 
the  regards  of  all  good  men  and  the  loyalty  of  all  good 
subjects,  the  noble  firmness  with  which  he  upheld  the 
dignity  of  government,  and  prosecuted  the  murderers 
of  the  late  king,  exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of 
these  mean-spirited  assassins.   One  Hamilton  of  Both- 
wellhaugh,  whose  life  the  regent  had  spared  after  it 
had  been  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  smarting 
under  an  injury  which  he  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  man 
who  had  pardoned  him,*  lidd  in  wait  fi)r  his  victim  as 
he  rode  through  Linlithgow,  and  firing  through  a  win- 
dow, mortally  wounded  him,  and  then  made  his  escape 
on  horseback.    This  dastardly  deed,  which,  in  the  man- 
ner as  well  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  perpetrated, 
has  nothing  to  redeem  it  firom  a  resemblance  to  the 
base  attempts  of  a  modem  Fieschi,  has  been  actually 
applauded  by  some  of  the  partizans  of  Mary;  while 
they  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  execution 
of  Archbishop  Hamilton,  who  confessed  on  the  scaf- 

*  Life  of  Knozt  ii.  165,  and  Note  W.  The  story,  so  often  retailed, 
about  Regent  Murray 't  cruelty  to  Hamilton's  wife,  has  been  found  out 
to  be  a  complete  forgery,  resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  Crawfurd's 
Memoirs,  a  book  which  has  been  proved  to  be  a  tissue  of  fabrications 
firom  beginning  to  end.— See  Preface  to  Historic  of  King  Jcanes  the  Sext. 
Bannatyne  edition.  Murray's  assassination  was  tiie  result  of  a  plot,  in 
which  the  Lairds  of  Phemiherst  an4  Buccleuch  had  a  chief  share.  One 
of  their  followers,  on  the  day  after  the  murder,  and  before  it  could  be 
known  on  the  borders,  said,  in  reply  to  another  who  threatened  him  with 
the  regent's  displeasure,  '*  Tush,  the  regent  is  as  cauld  as  the  bitt  In  my 
horse's  mouth."— Amnatyne'^  Mem,  p.  4.    Ban.  edit. 
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fold  his  participation  in  the  in&mous  transaction! 
Notwithstanding  of  this,  his  memory  is  emhahned  in 
the  page  of  impartial  history.  De  Thou,  the  great 
French  historian,  affirms,  that  ^^  he  was  a  man  with- 
out amhition,  without  avarice,  incapable  of  doing  an 
injury  to  any  one,  distinguished  by  his  yirtue,  affii- 
bility,  beneficence,  and  innocence  of  life."  And  Spots- 
wood,  who  must  haye  conyersed  with  many  personally 
acquainted  with  Murray,  says,  ^'  He  was  a  man  truly 
good,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  best 
goyemors  that  this  kingdom  hath  enjoyed,  and  there- 
fore to  this  day  honoured  with  the  title  of  The  Good 
RegefUr  * 

Knox  did  not  long  surviye  the  good  regent,  whose 
untimely  death  he,  in  common  with  the  whole  country, 
deeply  deplored.  Haying  returned  to  Edinbui^h,  he 
resumed,  ynth  his  usual  ardour,  his  ministerial  labours, 
in  which  he  was  now  ably  assisted  by  his  colleague, 
John  Craig.  But  a  Stroke  of  apoplexy,  firom  the 
effects  of  which  he  neyer  fully  recovered,  aud  his  in- 
cessant cares,  brought  on  him  prematurely  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  and  he  was  soon  unable  to  make  himself 
be  heard  in  the  large  church  of  St  Giles.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  his  personal  appearance  at  this 
time,  given  by  James  Melville  in  his  Diary,  is  exceed- 


*  See  the  diaracter  of  Murray  cleared  from  the  asperrions  of  Dr 
^bertson,  and  other  historians,  in  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  Note  W.  Mr 
Tjtler,  who  manifests  such  horror  at  the  assasrination  of  Darid  Rizzio, 
pMsea  the  murder  of  R^ent  Murray  without  any  expression  of  sympathy 
for  the  Ticttm  or  abhorrence  of  the  crime.  He  even  attempts  to  antici- 
pate any  luch  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  his  readers,  by  repeating,  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  the  story  about  Hamilton's  wife,  and  reiterating  a  charge 
about  betraying  Norfolk,  which  eren  Hume  has  said  he  could  prove  to  be 
**  no  way  dishonourable."— ffiit.  qf  ScoUand,  vol.  vii. 
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inglj  striking : — ^^  Of  all  the  benefits  I  had  that  year 
(1571),  was  the  coming  of  thatmaist  notable  prophet 
and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr  John  Knox,  to  St  An- 
drews. I  heard  him  teach  there  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel.  I  had  my  pen  and  my  little  book,  and  tiik 
away  sic  things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the 
opening  up  of  his  text  he  was  moderat,  the  space  of 
an  halff-houre ;  but  when  he  enterit  to  application, 
he  made  me  sa  to  grew  and  tremble,  that  I  culd  nocht 
bald  a  pen  to  wryt.  I  hard  him  oftymes  utter  these 
thretenings,  in  the  hicht  of  ther  pryde,  whilk  the  eyes 
of  monie  saw  cleirlie  brought  to  pass.  Mr  Knox 
wald  sumtyme  come  in  and  repose  him  in  our  coU^e- 
yard,  and  call  us  scholars  to  him  and  bless  us,  and 
exhort  us  to  know  God  and  his  wark  in  our  country, 
and  stand  by  the  guid  cans.  I  saw  him  eveiie  day  of 
his  doctrine  (preaching)  go  hulie  and  fear  (cautiously) 
with  a  furring  of  martriks  about  his  neck,  a  staff  in 
the  ane  hand,  and  guid  godlie  Bichart  Ballenden,  his 
serrand,  haldin  up  the  oilier  oxtar,  from  the  Abbey  to 
the  paroche  kirk,  and  by  the  said  Richart  and  an  other 
•errant,  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  whar  he  behovit  to 
lean  at  his  first  entrie,  hot  or  he  had  done  with  his 
sermon,  he  was  sa  active  and  Tigorous,  that  he  was 
lyk  to  ding  that  pulpit  in  blads  and  flie  out  of  it."  * 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  this  zealous 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  rest  firom  his  labours. 
Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  dedred  that  some  one 
should  read  to  him  every  day  the  17th  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel,  the  5dd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    To  his  colleague, 

•  Melville's  Diary,  p.  26.    Ban.  edit. 
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elders,  and  deacons,  assembled  in  his  room,  he  said, — 
'^  The  day  approaches  for  which  I  hare  long  and 
yehemently  thirsted,  when  I  shall  be  released  from 
mj  great  labours  and  sorrows,  and  shall  be  with  Christ. 
I  know  that  manj  have  complained  of  my  too  great 
sererity ;  but  €h>d  knows  that  my  mind  was  always 
Toid  of  hatred  to  the  persons  of  those  against  whom 
I  thondered  the  severest  judgments."  On  Sabbath, 
afiter  lying  quiet  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
^'  If  any  be  present,  let  tiiem  come  and  see  the  work 
of  God."  He  then  burst  out  into  these  rapturous 
expressions, — '^  I  have  been  these  two  last  nights  in 
meditation  on  the  troubled  state  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  despised  of  the  world,  but  precious  in  the  sight 
of  Gbd.  I  haye  called  to  God  for  her,  and  commend- 
ed her  to  her  husband,  Jesus  Christ.  I  hare  fought 
agaiBist  spiritual  wickedness  in  heavenly  things,  and 
have  prevailed."  Having  seemed  to  fall  into  a  slum- 
ber, interrupted  with  heavy  moans,  and  being  asked 
why  he  sighed  so  deeply,  he  replied,  ''  I  have  during 
my  life  sustained  many  assaults  of  Satan,  but  at  present 
he  has  assailed  me  most  (earfully,  and  put  forth  all  his 
strength  to  make  an  end  of  me  at  once.  The  cunning 
serpent  has  laboured  to  persuade  me,  that  I  have 
merited  heaven  and  eternal  blessedness  by  the  faithful 
discharge  of  my  ministry.  But  blessed  be  God,  who 
has  enabled  me  to  quench  this  fiery  dart,  by  suggesting 
tome  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  these :  ^  What  hast 
thou  that  thou  hast  not  received  V  and,  ^  By  the  grace 
oT God  I  am  what  I  am.'"  A  little  afler,  he  said, 
"  Now,  for  the  last  time,"  touching  three  of  his  fingers 
as  he  spoke,  "  I  commend  my  soul,  spirit,  and  body, 
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into  thy  hand,  O  Lord."  He  then  gave  a  deep  sigh, 
saying,  ^'  Now  it  is  come !"  His  attendants  perceiying 
that  he  had  lost  his  speech,  requested  him  to  giye 
them  a  sign  that  he  heard  them,  and  died  in  peace ; 
upon  which  he  lifted  up  one  of  his  hands,  and  sighing 
twice,  expired  without  a  struggle.  He  died  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age,  Novemher  24, 1 572.  His  funeral 
was  attended  hy  the  Eegent  Morton,  all  the  nobility 
in  town,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  And  when 
his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  Morton  pronounced 
oyer  it  the  short  but  emphatic  epitaph, — ^'  There  Kes 
he  who  never  feared  the  fece  of  man ! "  • 

Such  was  the  latter  end  of  one  whose  name,  while 
he  lived,  was  a  terror  to  the  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  whose  memory,  since  the  day  of  his  death, 
lay  under  a  load  of  unmerited  reproach,  from  which  it 
has  only  lately  been  rescued.  In  the  popular  histories 
of  the  day,  John  Knox  was  held  up  as  a  fierce  and 
gloomy  bigot,  equally  a  foe  to  polite  learning  and 
innocent  enjoyment ;  and  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  to  whose  winning  loveliness  the  rugged 
Reformer  afforded  an  inviting  though  most  invidious 
contrast,  he  was  represented  as  acting  the  part  of  a 
barbarian.  We  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  the  cloud 
of  popular  prejudice  against  our  Reformer  has  now 
been  dispelled,  and  that  his  character  has  been  placed 
in  its  proper  light.  It  has  been  shown,  that  though 
sternly  upright,  and  fearlessly  courageous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  he  was  a  tender-hearted  and  gene- 
rous man ;  that  his  firmness  as  a  patriot  was  based 

■  MelTille  bos  it  thui  :->**  Here  lies  he  that  neither  feared  nor  flattered 
any  flesh.**— i>tary,  p.  47. 
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on  ihe  smoerest  piety;  and  that  the  real  design,  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  his  measures,  was  to  emancipate 
his  conntiy  from  superstition,  ignorance,  and  barbar- 
ism, substituting  in  their  place  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion, liberty,  and  religion.    The  attempts  which  haye 
been  made  to  reyive  the  exploded  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  whether  b j  the  sentimental  admirers  of  Queen 
Marj,  or  by  the  loyers  of  despotism  and  apostolic  suc- 
cession, haye  met  with  no  credit  or  sympathy  from  the 
public ;  and,  to  their  honour,  the  breasts  of  all  true 
Scotsmen  haye  once  more  learnt  to  yibrate  in  unison 
with  the  manly  worth,  the  sacred  patriotism,  and  the 
high-toned  principle  of  the  Scottish  Reformer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Attempts  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land— Tulchan  Bishops — Anecdote  of  Campbell  of 
Kinyeancleuch — Andrew  Melville — Second  Book  of 
Discipline — The  National  Covenant^  of  Scotland — 
Excommunication  of  Montgomery-«->Melville's  Intre- 
pidity— Scenes  between  James  VI.  and  the  Presby- 
terian Ministers. 

Knox,  at  his  death,  left  the  afiairs  of  the  Kirk  in  a 
yery  unsettled  state.  Hitherto  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  contended  chiefly  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  in  his 
priestly  and  prophetical  offices,  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papacy;  she  was  soon  called  to  struggle  for  the 
glory  of  his  regal  office,  as  the  King  of  Zion,  against 
the  encroachments  of  civil  power  and  prelatic  ambition. 
Eren  before  the  death  of  Knox,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  alter  her  form  of  government.  In  the  year  1572, 
a  conyention,  composed  of  superintendents  and  other 
ministers  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  this  design, 
met  at  Leith,  and  through  the  influence  of  Morton, 
were  induced  to  consent  that  the  titles  of  archbishop, 
bishop,  &c.,  should  be  retained;  and  that  qualified 
persons  among  the  ministers  should  be  advanced  to 
these  dignities.    The  General  Assembly,  which  was 
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held  the  same-jear,  condemned  this  innoTation;  but 
it  served  the  design  of  Morton,  which  was,  that  these 
bishops  should  be  nominallj  put  in  possession  of  the 
whole  benefices,  but  should  rest  satisfied  with  a  small 
portion  to  themselres,  and  enter  into  a  private  bargain 
to  deliver  up  the  rest  to  him  and  other  noblemen  who 
acted  with  him.  The  ministers  who  were  so  mean 
as  to  accept  of  bishoprics  under  this  disgraceful  and 
simoniacal  paction,  exposed  themselves  to  general 
contempt,  and  were  called,  by  way  of  derision,  tulchan 
bishops, — a  tulchan  being  a  calfs  skin  stuffed  with 
straw,  iidiich.the  countiy  people  set  up  beside  the  cow 
to  induce  her  to  give  her  milk  more  heelj,  ^^  The 
bishop,"  it  was  said,  ^'  had  the  title,  but  my  lord  had 
the  milk."  They  might,  with  equal  truth,  have  been 
called  phantom  hishopsy  for  most  of  them  had  no 
Episcopal  ordination,  and  they  had  no  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church.* 

Still,  however,  the  introduction  of  these  nominal 
dignitaries  threatened  the  fiiture  peace  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  prospect  of  the  confiosions  to  which  it  might 
give  rise,  embittered  the  last  hours  of  Kiiox,  whose 
''  dead  hand  and  dying  voice"  were  raised  against  the 
innovation.  Hume  of  Godscroft  informs  us  that  the 
Be^mner  '^  rebuked  Morton  sharply  for  divers  things, 

*  The  first  tulchan  bishop  wm  Mr  John  Douglas,  a  simple  old  man, 
wham  Morton  presented  to  the  see  of  St  Andrews.  **  That  was  the  first 
time  I  heard  Mr  Patrick  Constantine,"  says  James  Melville,  '*  the  week 
alter  the  Ushop  was  made.  In  his  sermon  he  made  three  sorts  of  bishops 
—my  lord  bishop,  my  lord's  bishop,  and  the  Lord's  bishop.  My  lord  bishop, 
said  he,  was  in  the  Papistry ;  my  lord's  bishop  is  now,  when  my  lordfgets 
the  benefice,  and  the  bishop  senres  for  nothing  but  to  make  his  title  sure ; 
and  Uie  Lcwd's  bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  the  Oospel."— D&xry,  p.  25. 
This  Mr  Patrick  Constantine  was  the  same  person  with  Patrick  Adamson, 
who  afterwards  agreed  to  become  one  of  **  my  lord's  bishops." 
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but  especially  for  his  labouring  to  set  up  and  maintain 
the  estate  of  bishops ;"  and  shortly  before  his  death, 
he  admonished  the  same  nobleman  to  TnainfAiTi  the 
Church  of  God  and  his  ministry,  warning  him  that  if 
he  did  it  not,  ^'  Gt)d  would  spoil  him  of  all,  and  his 
end  would  be  ignominy  and  shame," — a  prediction 
which. Morton  acknowledged,  before  his  execution,  he 
had  "  fand  true  indeid." 

The  history  of  the  Church  during  Morton  s  regency, 
firom  1572  to  1578,  presents  little  more  than  a  series 
of  struggles  between  the  Court  and  the  Kirk,  all  occa- 
sioned by  the  attempts  of  the  regent  to  intrude  the 
spurious  species  of  Episcopacy  which  we  hare  now 
described.  For  some  time  he  appeared  likely  to  obtain 
the  adyantage.  The  old  heroes  of  the  Reformation 
were  fast  dying  out ;  and  their  successors,  dreading 
the  effects  of  the  regent's  resentment,  or  unwilling  to 
show  an  example  of  insubordination  by  resisting  his 
authority,  were  yielding  up,  inch  by  inch,  the  liberties 
of  the  Church.  We  have  no  doubt,  the  idea  which 
many  have  formed  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  from 
the  common  accounts  of  the  period,  is,  that  they 
were  a  body  of  rude  fanatics,  who  took  a  delight  in 
opposing  the  civil  power,  and  setting  themselres  up 
as  spiritual  dictators  to  king  and  subjects.  The  truth, 
however,  as  attested  by  history,  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scots  ministers  were  a  simple  and  facile  race 
of  men,  easily  deceived  or  overawed ;  that  persons  of 
weak  or  worldly  minds  were  easily  found,  who,  from 
fear  of  offending  the  great,  or  losing  their  livings,  fell 
in  with  the  measures  of  the  court ;  and  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  few  active  and  energetic  spirits,  stirred  up 
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from  time  to  time  bj  a  gradous  Proyidence,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  defection,  they  would,  on  more  thJan  one 
occasion,  haye  bartered  away  their  dearest  priyileges 
without  a  struggle.  Such,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  the 
case  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak. 

An  incident  occurred  in  1574,  which  displayed  their 
pusillanimity,  as  well  as  the  grasping  avarice  of  the 
regent.  Among  other  plans  for  replenishing  his  coffers, 
Morton  had  fallen  on  the  expedient  of  uniting  three  or 
four  parishes  under  the  care  of  one  minister.  Mr  John 
Dayidson,  who  afterwards  became  minister  of  Pres- 
tonpans,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a  young  man 
and  regent  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  had 
composed  a  poetical  dialogue,  which  he  called  ^'  A 
Conference  betwix  the  Clark  and  the  Courtier,"  and 
in  which  he  exposed,  in  terms  more  plain  than  plea- 
sant, the  mischieyous  and  disreputable  character  of  the 
practice.*  Morton  was  highly  incensed  at  this  jeu 
(Tesprity  and  threatened  the  author  with  prosecution. 
The  poem  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
their  judgment,  and  it  was  too  evident  that  his  brethren 
were  a&sld  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  their  approba- 
tion. On  this  occasion,  the  honest  spirit  of  Campbell 
of  Kinyeancleuch  (the  same  who  rated  the  nobility  so 
severely  for  truckling  to  Queen  Mary)  again  manifested 
itself.  Perceiving  that  the  Assembly  were  trifling  in 
the  matter,  he  turned  to   Mr  Davidson  and  said, 

*  Among  other  lines,  the  poem  contained  the  following : — 
**  Had  gude  John  Knox  not  yet  been  deid. 
It  had  not  cum  unto  this  held : 
Had  they  myntit  till  tic  ane  steir. 
He  bad  made  heavin  and  eirth  to  hear.*' 
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^^  Brother,  look  for  no  answer  here.  God  hath  taken 
awaj  the  hearts  from  men,  that  thej  dare  not  justify 
the  truth,  lest  they  displease  the  world.  Therefore, 
cast  you  for  the  next  best."  "  What  is  that  ?  "  said 
Davidson.  "  Go  home  with  me,"  replied  his  sagacious 
friend.  "  Nay,"  added  he,  seeing  that  the  young 
minister  hesitated ;  "  ye  may  lawfully  flee  when  ye 
are  persecuted."  Davidson,  finding  that  Morton  was 
determined  against  him,  accepted  the  kind  invitation, 
and  set  off  under  the  laird's  protection  to  Kinyean- 
cleuch.  On  their  journey,  Campbell  was  seized  with 
a  severe  and  fatal  illness.  Feeling  the  near  approach 
of  death,  this  faithM  and  pious  gentleman  could  not 
restrain  his  emotions  when  he  thought  of  the  state  in 
which  he  lefl  the  Church  of  his  native  land.  "  A  pack  of  * 
traitors,"  he  exclaimed,  referring  to  some  of  the  minis- 
ters, "  have  sold  Christ  to  the  regent,  as  manifestly  as 
ever  Judas  did !  What  leal  heart  can  contain  itself 
unhur sting  f^  And  he  burst  out  into  tears,  accom- 
panied with  sobs  and  lamentations.  Then  addressing 
himself  to  Mr  Davidson,  "  Take  my  best  horse  with 
you,"  he  cried,  "  and  ride  away  with  my  blessing. 
The  Lord  bless  you,"  he  added,  holding  out  his  hand ; 
"  gird  up  your  loins,  and  make  to  your  journey ;  for 
ye  have  a  battle  to  fight,  and  few  to  take  your  part 
but  the  Lord  only."* 

We  cannot  pass  this  incident  without  giving  utterance 
to  a  reflection  which  we  have  no  doubt  has  already 
occurred  to  the  reader.  How  seldom  amongst  the 
people  in  our  day,  and,  alas !  how  seldom  amongst  the 
gentry,  do  we  now  meet  with  a  similar  example  o( 

*  Calderwood't  MS.jHbt.,  voL  ir.  ad  an.  1574,  Adv.  Libr. 
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sach  tender-keaited  concern  for  the  interests  of  Zion ! 
Amidst  all  the  professions  of  zeal  that  we  hear,  how 
larelj,  among  any  class  of  Christians,  does  the  low 
state  of  religion  in  the  Church  draw  a  tear  from  the 
eje,  or  a  soh  £rom  the  heart ! 

The  state  of  ecclesiastical  affiurs  in  Scotland,  during 
this  period,  was  yery  singular.  A  species  of  secular 
orparliamentaiy  Episcopacy  was  upheld  hy  the  court, 
while  the  Church,  estahlished  hy  law,  remained  Pres- 
bjteriaL  The  Assembly  would  grant  the  bishops  no 
authority,  even  as  their  representatiyes  in  Parliament, 
and  demanded^  that  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  Church  coturts.  This  anoma- 
lous state  of  things  <H>uld  not  last  long  without  pro- 
ducing jealousies  and  dissensions.  The  churchmen 
who  were  raised  to  these  titular  dignities  disdained  to 
submit  to  the  trial  and  censure  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly ;  and  the  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  dis- 
ooyered  that  the  continuance  of  bishops,  eyen  in  name, 
was  dai^erous  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  In 
August  1575,  while  they  declined  interfering  with  the 
ciTil  arrangement  regarding  these  prelates,  the  Assem- 
bly decided  that  '^  the  name  of  bishop  is  injurie  to  all 
them  that  has  a  particular  flock  oyer  the  which  he 
has  ane  peculiar  charge ;"  and  in  seyeral  subsequent 
meetings,  yaiious  acts  wer«  passed  to  the  same  effect, 
which,  says  Bow,  ^'  were  afterwards  riyen  out  of  the 
roisters  of  the  General  Assembly  (ye  may  easily  judge 
by  whom)  ;•  yet,  by  God's  good  proyidenoe,  a  prin- 
cipal act  was  concluded,  and  remains  imdestroyed,  in 

*  He  rmfen  to  Axchtlahop  Adanuon,  who  obtained  poase^on  of  the 
regitten,  and  mutilated  them  in  those  places  where  Bpisoopacjr  had  been 
condemned. 
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the  year  1580,  when  it  was  declared  that  ^'  die  office 
of  ane  bishop,  as  it  is  now  used  and  commonly  taken 
within  this  realm,  has  no  sure  warrand,  authority,  or 
good  ground  out  of  the  Scripture  of  God,  but  is  brought 
in  by  folly  and  corruption,  to  the  great  overthrow  of 
the  Kirk  of  God."  • 

TVliile  matters  were  in  the  state  now  described,  the 
cause  of  truth  was  reyived,  and  a  new  spirit  infused 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Church,  by  the  arrival  in 
Scotland  of  another  champion  of  the  Reformation, 
whose  name  deserves  a  place  next  to  that  of  Knox, — 
Andrew  Melville.  This  accomplished  scholar  and 
divine  had  been  residing  for  ten  years  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  added  to  the  learning  which  he  had  acqmred 
at  home,  and  which  had  procured  him  a  very  high 
character  in  the  literary  world.  Endowed  with  aU  the 
firmness,  intrepidity,  and  integrity  of  Knox,  Melville 
was  enabled,  from  his  superior  literary  endowments, 
to  confer  lasting  benefits  on  his  country,  by  intro- 
ducing salutary  reforms  into  its  universities,  and 
reviving  a  taste  for  letters.  He  was .  successively 
appointed  principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
of  the  New  College,  St  Andrews ;  and  being  also  a 
minister  and  a  professor  of  divinity,  he  had  a  right  to 
sit  in  the  Church  courts.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  called  to  lend  the  powerful  aid  of  his  talent  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Church  against  Episcopacy.  And 
among  other  services,  he  had  a  chief  hand  in  the 
composition  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which, 


«  Row's  MS.  Hist.,  ad  an.  1575;  Booke  of  Univ.  Kirk,  pp.  152, 194 ; 
Ibid.,  Bannat.  ed.,  vol.  i.  342;  ii.  453. 
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after  long  and  deliberate  discossion,  was  approyed 
aad  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1578. 

Of  this  book,  which,  though  it  was  not  ratified  by 
Parliament,  still  forms  a  standard  work  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  we  may  remark,  that  it  defines  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  Church  still  more  exactly  than  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  which  was  drawn  up  hastily  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  a  sudden'  conyersion  from 
Popery.  It  draws  the  essential  line  of  distinction 
between  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  power ;  declaring,  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  appointed  a  goyemment  in  his 
Church  distinct  from  ciyil  goyemment,  which  is  to  be 
exercised  in  his  name  by  such  officers  as  he  hath 
authorised,  and  not  by  ciyil  magistrates,  or  under  their 
direction.  Ciyil  authority,  they  say,  has  for  its  direct 
and  proper  object,  the  promoting  of  external  peace 
and  quietness  among  the  subjects ;  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, the  directing  of  men  in  matters  of  religion 
and  conscience ;  yet  as  they  are  both  of  God,  and 
tend  to  one  common  end,  if  rightly  used^  yiz.,  the 
glory  of  God  and  making  men  good  subjects,  they 
ought  to  co-operate  withui  their  respectiye  spheres, 
and  fortify,  without  interfering  with,  one  another. 
They  claim  the  right  of  Church  courts,  as  courts  of 
Christ,  to  conyene  and  settle  business  independent  of 
the  ciyil  power.  These  courts  were  diyided  into  ses- 
nons,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies. 
They  admit  of  no  superiority  of  office  in  the  Church 
aboye  a  teaching  presbyter,  or  minister  of  the  Gospel 
-«ao  pastor  of  pastors.  None  are  to  be  intruded  into 
the  ministry  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congr^tion. 
And  among  the  abuses  which  they  desire  to  see 
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Tefonned  by  the  State,  is  lay  patronage,  wbich  ihey 
declare  leads  to  intrusion,  and  is  incompatible  with 
^^  lawful  election,  and  the  assent  of  the  people  over 
whom  the  person  is  placed,  as  the  practice  of  the 
apostolical  and  prunitire  kirk  and  good  order  crares." 

Of  the  discipline  thus  briefly  d^etched,  we  shall 
only  say,  that  while  Presbyterians  never  alleged  an  in- 
spired prescription  for  every  part  of  its  details,  they 
consider  its  leading  and  characteristic  principles  to  be 
of  divine  origin,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Cidder- 
wood,  "  to  be  taken,  not  out  of  the  cistern  of  men's 
invention,  but  from  the  pure  fountains  of  Grod's  Holy 
Word."  At  the  same  time,  its  subordinate  arrange- 
ments are  supported  by  the  general  rules  of  Scripture. 
They  are  simple,  well  calculated  to  preserve  order 
and  unity,  and  promote  the  edification  of  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  and,  when  duly  observed,  they  vrall  be  found 
as  much  opposed  to  clerical  domination  as  to  pc^ular 
confusion. 

Impolitic  as  Morton's  administration  was,  it  was 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  that  which  succeeded.  A  party 
of  discontented  nobles  having  gained  access  to  the 
young  king,  persuaded  him  to  assume  the  government 
into  his  own  hands :  Morton  resigned,  and  in  1578 
James  YI.  ascended  the  throne,  in  tlie  twelfth  year  of 
his  age.  This  young  prince  had  been  curefully  brought 
up  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Countess  of  Mar, 
and  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan,  who  eariy  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  the  elements  of  learning  and 
the  principles  of  religion.  It  must  be  owned  that 
Buchanan  was  not  exactly  the  man  fitted  to  inspire 
his  royal  pupil  with  favourable  ideas  of  Presbytery. 
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He  had  become  recluse  and  testy  in  his  old  age ;  and 
the  iaipression  which  he  lef%  on  the  mind  of  James, 
maj  be  gathered  from  what  the  king  used  long  after 
to  say  of  one  of  his  old  English  courtiers, ''  That  man 
makes  me  always  tremble  at  his  approach ;  he  minds 
me  so  of  my  old  pedagogue."  Buchanan,  on  his  part, 
seems  to  haye  entertained  a  rery  low  opinion  of  the 
mental  capacity  of  his  pupil ;  for  on  being  reproached 
for  mgilring  the  king  a  pedant,  he  is  said  to  hare 
replied,  that  "  it  was  the  best  he  could  make  of  him." 
Unfortunately,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
James  fell  into,  the  hands  of  two  unprincipled  courtiers, 
the  one  a  Frenchman,  whom  he  made  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  ;  and  the  other,  one  Captain  Stewart,  a  noto- 
rious profligate,  who  afterwards  became  Earl  of  Arran. 
These  men,  besides  polluting  his  morals,  fllledJiis  head 
with  the  most  extrayagant  notions  of  kingly  power,  and 
the  strongest  prejudices  against  the  Scottish  Church, 
the  strict  discipline  of  which,  for  obyious  reasons,  was 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  persons  of  such  characters. 
To  the  impressions  then  made  on  the  rain  and  weak 
mind  of  James,  we  may  trace  all  the  troubles  which 
distracted  his  reign  in  Scotland. 

The  reign  of  James,  howeyer,  may  be  said  to  have 
had  an  auspicious  commencement.  On  the  17th 
October  1579,  he  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  when  he  was  receiyed  by  the  inhabitants 
with  eyery  demonstration  of  loyalty.  Entering  at  the 
West  Port,  the  houses  in  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed  were  coyered  with  tapestry ;  and  yarious  alle- 
gorical devices,  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  times,  were 
contriyed  to  giye  eclat  to  the  procession.     The  silyer 
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keys  of  the  city  were  delirered  to  him  hy  a  young  boy, 
emerging  from  a  splendid  figure  of  the  globe,  which 
opened  as  his  Majesty  approached.  Four  beautifril 
damsels,  representing  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  each 
addressed  him  in  a  short  speech ;  while  another  lady, 
personating  religion,  invited  him  to  enter  the  church, 
where  he  heard  a  discourse.  Thereafter,  Bacchus, 
seated  on  a  puncheon,  crowned  with  garlands,  wel- 
comed the  king  to  his  own  town ;  wine  was  liberally 
distributed  to  ^e  poor ;  musicians,  stationed  at  differ- 
ent places,  greeted  him  with  the  melody  of  their  viols ; 
and  finally,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  Abbey. 

In  the  following  year,  the  king  gave  a  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  cause,  highly  gratifying 
to  his  people,  by  agreeing  to  a  solemn  deed,  which 
marks  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland — ^we  refer  to  the  National 
Covenant.     Before  the  Reformation,  several  bonds  or 
covenants  had  been  entered  into  by  the  Protestant 
nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  in  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  defend  and  support  the  true  religion 
against  its  enemies;  and  to  the  confederation  thus 
solemnly  cemented  may  be  traced  much  of  the  success 
which  attended  their  struggles  against  Popery.     The 
same  practice  had  been  previously  adopted,  with  the 
happiest  effects,  by  the  P^testant  princes  of  Grermany 
and  the  Protestant  Church  of  France.     In  Scotland, 
however,  where  the  Protestant  had  become  the  estab- 
lished religion,  this  solemnity  assumed  the  peculiar 
form  of  a  national  deed;  and  our  ancestors  were 
naturally  led,  by  similarity  of  circumstances,  to  imitate 
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die  corenants  of  ancient  Israel,  when  king,  priests,  and 
people,  swore  mutual  alliance  to  the  true  God.  In 
following  this  practice,  thej  justly  considered  them- 
selres  warranted  bj  the  light  of  nature  and  the  precepts 
of  the  moral  law,  as  well  as  by  the  promises  of  the 
Grospel,  and  the  examples  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  was  an  abjura- 
tion of  Popery,  and  a  solemn  engagement,  ratified  by 
an  oath  to  the  Most  High  God,  to  support  the  Pro-  ' 
testant  religion.  Its  immediate  occasion  was  a  dread, 
too  well  founded — a  dread  from  which  Scotland  was 
never  entirely  freed  till  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— of  the  reintroduction  of  Popery.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  an  emissary  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  and  had  been  sent  over  to  this 
country  to  prevail  on  the  young  king  to  embrace  the 
Roman  Catholic  ^th.  Foreseeing  that  James  would 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  the  crafty  politicians  of  Rome,  ever  watch- 
ing to  regain  their  ascendency  in  that  kingdom,  saw 
the  advantage  of  making  a  conquest  of  the  Scottish 
monarch.  The  Pope  himself  sent  him  several  flatter- 
ing letters ;  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  were  sent  into 
the  country  in  disguise,  and  letters  &om  Rome  were 
intercepted,  granting  a  dispensation  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  profess  the  Protestant  faith  for  a  time,  provided 
they  preserved  an  inward  attachment  to  their  own 
religion,  and  embraced  every  opportimity  of  advancing 
the  Papal  interests.  Such  a  fearful  and  unprincipled 
ooni^iracy  against  true  religion  and  civil  liberty,  so 
dangerous  at  all  times  to  a  country  divided  in  religious 
sentiment,  demanded  a  counter-combination,  equally 
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strict  and  solemn,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
National  Corenant  of  Scotland.  It  was  drawn  up  at 
the  king's  request,  by  his  chaplain,  John  Craig,  and 
consisted  of  an  abjuration,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
explicit  terms,  of  the  yarious  articles  of  the  Popish 
system,  and  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  and  defend 
the  reformed  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  Coyenanters  farther  pledged 
themselyes,  under  the  same  oath,  "  to  defend  his 
majesty's  person  and  authority  with  our  goods,  bodies, 
and  liyes,  in  the  defence  of  Christ^s  eyangell,  liberties 
of  our  country,  ministration  of  justice,  and  punishment 
of  iniquity,  against  all  enemies  within  the  realm  or 
without."  This  bond,  which  was  at  first  called  ^'  the 
King's  Confession,"  was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  the 
king  and  his  household  for  an  example  to  others,  on 
the  28th  of  January  1581,  and  afterwards,  in  conse> 
quence  of  an  order  in  council,  and  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  it  was  cheerfully  subscribed  by  all 
ranks  of  persons  through  the  kingdom ;  the  ministers 
zealously  promoting  the  subscription  of  it  in  their 
respective  parishes. 

This  solemn  transaction  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  quieting  the  public  mind,  and  riyetting  the  attach- 
ment of  the  nation  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  but  it  did 
not  prevent  the  royal  favourites  from  prosecuting  their 
obnoxious  measures.  On  the  death  of  Boyd,  the 
nominal  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Lennox  offered  the 
vacant  see  to  several  ministers,  on  condition  of  their 
making  over  to  him  most  part  of  its  revenues  by  a 
priyate  bargain ;  but  they  had  the  firmness  to  reject 
the  base  temptation.    The  offer  was  at  last  accepted 
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bj  Robert  Montgomeij,  minister  of  Stirling,  a  man, 
says  Dr  Robertson,  *^  rain,  feeble,  presumptuous,  and 
more  apt  to  hare  alienated  the  people  from  an  order 
already  belored,  than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which 
was  the  object  of  their  hatred."  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  keen  altercation  took  place  between  the  Court 
and  the  Greneral  Assembly,  which  continued  for  some 
time. 

At  length,  in  1582,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis. 
The  king  haying  written  a  letter  in  fayour  of  Mont- 
gomeiy,  the  Assembly  which  met  that  year  answered 
it  **'  discreetly  and  wisely,  yet  standing  to  their  poynt," 
and  were  proceeding  to  confirm  a  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion against  Montgomery,  when  he  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  a  messenger-at-arms  appeared,  who  charged 
the  Moderator  and  Assembly  under  the  pain  of  rebel- 
lion and  putting  of  them  to  the  horn,  if  they  should 
direct  any  summons  against  him,  or  in  any  way 
trouble  him  in  his  ministry  for  aspiring  to  the  see  of 
Gla^ow.  Here  was  a  case  of  what  has  been  called 
a  collision  between  the  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions. The  question  was,  not  whether  the  indiyi- 
dual  ministers  should  obey  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
whether  the  church  should  obey  the  state,  or  iii  oth^r 
words,  yield  up  her  spiritual  independence.  Tlie 
Assembly  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  course 
they  should  pursue.  Montgomery  was  summoned  to 
their  bar  to  answer,  among  other  offences,  for  haying 
procured  the  chaiging  of  the  Assembly  with  the  king's 
letters ;  and  not  haying  compeared,  he  was  laid  under 
the  awfiil  sentence  of  excommunication. 

The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  haying  met  to  carry 
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this  judgment  into  effect,  Mon^omery  entered  the 
place  in  T^hich  they  were  assembled,  with  the  magis- 
trates and  an  armed  force,  to  stop  their  procedure. 
The  Moderator,  revising  to  obey  the  mandate,  was 
forcibly  pulled  &om  his  chair  by  the  proYOst,  who  tore 
his  beard,  struck  out  one  of  his  teeth  by  a  blow  on 
the  face,  and  committed  him  to  the  tolbooth.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  Presbytery  continued  sit- 
ting, and  remitted  the  case  to  the  Presbytery  of  ELdin- 
burgh,  which  appointed  Mr  John  Davidson,  who  had 
now  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  settled  at  Liberton, 
to  excommunicate  Montgomery.  The  Court  stormed 
and  threatened,  but  the  intrepid  young  minister,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  which  was  menaced  by  Lennox,  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  before  a  large  auditory,  and  it 
was  intimated  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath  in  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  many  of  the  adjoining  churches. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  disrepute  into  which  the 
Episcopal  office  had  &llen  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
respect  paid  in  those  days  to  a  sentence  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  we  may  mention  that  when  Montgomery 
shortly  afterwards  came  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  that  he  was  in  town,  rose  up  as 
one  man  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  expelled. 
Lennox  attempted  to  shield  him  from  the  popular  fury, 
by  issuing  a  proclamation  that  all  men  should  accept 
of  him  as  a  good  Christian  and  a  true  subject.  But 
the  Frenchman  knew  not  the  temper  of  the  people  he 
had  to  deal  with.  They  insisted  that  the  excommuni- 
cated archbishop  should  no  longer  pollute  the  town 
with  his  presence,  and  waited  for  his  coming  out  of  the 
council-room,  in  which  he  had  sought  refuge,  the  men 
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aimed  with  sticks,  and  the  women  with  missiles  of 
every  description ;  so  that  Montgomery  was  glad  to 
ciaye  the  convoy  of  the  provost  out  of  town  by  a  hack 
passage,  called  the  Kirk  Wynd.  In  making  his  way 
through  this  narrow  defile,  he  was  discovered  and 
pursued  by  the  mob,  with  cries  of  '^  Aha,  false  thief  1 
mainsworn  thief!"  and  taking  to  his  heels,  narrowly 
escaped,  at  the  expense  of  two  or  three  buffets  on  the 
neck,  when  in  the  act  of  getting  out  at  the  wicket- 
gate  of  the  Potterrow.  It  is  said  that  King  James, 
who  was  fond  of  all  sorts  of  diversion,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  friends,  when  he  heard  of  this  rude 
ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  ''  lay  down  on  the  Inch 
of  Perth,  and  laughed  his  fill,  saying  that  Montgomery 
was  a  seditious  loun."* 

In  the  meantime,  Melville  was  not  idle.  In  a 
sennon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, he  inveighed  against  those  who  had  introduced 
what  he  call^  the  blttdie  gullie  of  absolute  power 
into  the  country,  and  who  sought  to  erect  a  new  pope- 
dom in  the  person  of  the  king.  Adverting  to  the 
designs  of  the  popish  powers,  ''  This,"  he  exclaimed, 
"'  will  be  called  meddhng  with  ciy9  affairs ;  but  these 
things  tend  to  the  wreck  of  religion,  and  therefore  I 
rehearse  them."  Being  afbrwards  employed  with 
others  to  present  a  bold  remonstrance  to  the  king  and 
council  from  the  Assembly  on  this  subject,  he  dis- 
played a  spirit  which  reminds  us  of  the  first  Reformer. 
Arran,  looking  round  with  a  threatening  countenance, 
exclaimed,  ^  Who  dare  subscribe  these  treasonable 
articles  V    ^'  We  dare,"  replied  Melville,  and  advanc- 

*Calderwood'i  MS.  HUt.,  toL  ▼.  ad  an.  IfiSl. 
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ing  to  the  table,  he  took  the  pen  from  the  clerk  and 
subscribed. 

In  these  contendings  the  ministers  had  hitherto 
received  no  support  from  the  nobility ;  but  in  August 
1582,  a  few  noblemen,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Lennox  and  Arran,  forcibly  took  possession  of  the 
king's  person,  with  the  view  of  deliyering  him  and  the 
country  from  their  disgraceiril  influence.  The  nobles 
seem  to  haye  treated  his  majesty,  while  he  was  in 
their  hands,  yery  much  as  they  would  haye  done  a 
spoilt  child,  who  did  not  know  how  to  use  his  liberty 
without  doing  mischief  to  himself  and  all  about  him. 
On  attempting  to  escape  he  was  seized  by  the  Master 
of  Glammis,  and  burst  into  tears.  "No  matter," 
Glammis  roughly  replied,  with  his  foot  planted  against 
the  door,  "better  bairns  weep  than  bearded  men."^ 
This  enterprise,  which  is  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthyen,  was  ill-planned,  and 
soon  issued  in  the  restoration  of  the  unworthy  favour- 
ites, in  the  banishment  of  the  lords  who  had  engaged 
in  it,  and  in  troublesome  consequences  to  the  Church. 
The  king  never  forgave  the  attempt,  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  the  ministers,  and  which  thus 
served  to  prejudice  him  still  more  than  ever  against 
the  discipline  of  Presbytery.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  ministers  had  any  share  in  the  plot ;  but  candour 
requires  us  to  state,  that  they  imprudently  involved 
themselves  in  trouble  by  passing  an  act  of  Assembly 
approving  of  it.* 

*  ETen  tbU  act  was  not  paaied  till  the  following  year,  wlien  the  Asiem> 
blj,  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  after  obtuning  the  king's  ezfresa 
•anction,  approved  of  the  change.^ MeMUe's  Dimry,  95,  97. 
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For  about  a  year  or  so,  while  the  two  worthless 
&Totirites  were  remoTed  from  court,  the  Church  en- 
joyed a  respite;  and  the  faithful  ministers  who  had 
been  banished  were,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people, 
restored  to  their  charges.  The  following  scene  will 
illustrate  the  general  estimation  in  which  these  worthy 
pastors  were  held.  John  Dury,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  had  prored  a  great  eye-sore  to  the 
court,  and  particularly  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  whose 
open  profligacies  were  as  openly  rebuked  by  the  un- 
sparing preacher.  Lennox  became  so  enraged,  that, 
not  content  with  haying  summoned  Dury  to  the 
Council  at  Dalkeith  House,  and  procured  his  banish- 
ment from  Edinburgh,  he  caused  him  to  be  attacked 
by  his  French  cooks,  who  nearly  murdered  him,  on 
his  way  from  the  Council,  with  their  spits  and  large 
knires.  During  his  banishment,  the  Assembly  ordered 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinbmgh  to  keep  his  charge  yacant. 
After  the  Raid  of  Ruthyen,  however,  Dury  was  re- 
stored to  his  flock;  and  the  people,  hearing  of  his 
approach  to  the  city,  went  out  in  great  crowds  to 
meet  him  at  the  Nether  Bow.  Here,  with  a  syste- 
matic gravity  characteristic  of  Scottish  mobs  on  much 
less  solemn  occasions,  they  arranged  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  triumphal  procession,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  exiled  minister  was  conducted  along  the  street — 
the  multitude,  with  uncovered  heads  and  loud  voices, 
singing  the  1 24th  Psalm,  in  the  peculiar  metre  matched 
with  its  flne  old  music — 

**  Now  Ifrael  may  tay,  and  that  truly, 
If  that  the  Lord  had  not  our  cause  maintained/*  &c. 

The  sounds  of  the  rejoicing  melody  reached  the  ears 
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of  the  Duke,  whose  house  stood  in  the  High  Street; 
and  when,  on  looking  out  of  lus  window,  he  saw  his 
old  enemj  thus  restored  in  triumph,  '^  in  a  French 
passion"  he  tore  his  beard,  and  intending  to  strike 
himself  on  the  thigh,  struck  his  hand  on  the  window- 
board,  crying,  "  The  d — ^1  for  John  Dury ! "  after 
which  he  hastened  out  of  town,  and  never  returned 
to  Scotland  again.* 

The  scene,  however,  soon  changed.  The  Earl  of 
Arran,  who  was  really  the  worse  of  the  two,  was 
restored  to  favour;  the  nobles  who  had  engaged  in 
the  Raid  were  banished;  and  a  cloud  fell  on  the 
prospects  of  the  Church.  In  February  1584,  Melville 
was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council  to  answer 
for  certain  treasonable  speeches  he  was  alleged  to  have 
uttered  in  a  sermon,  and  finding  that  the  unprincipled 
Arran  was  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Castle  of 
Blackness,  which  was  then  the  Bastile  of  Scotland, 
he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  and 
escaped  from  the  storm  by  retreating  to  Berwick. 

In  May  following  the  Parliament  overturned  the 
independence  of  the  Church,  by  ordaining  that  no 
ecclesiastical  assembly  should  be  held  without  the 
king's  consent ;  that  none  were  to  presume  to  say  a 
word,  privately  w  publicly,  against  the  proceedings  of 
his  majesty's  council ;  that  to  decline  the  judgment  of 
the  king  and  privy  council,  in  any  matter  whatsoever, 
should  be  punished  as  treason ;  and  that  aU  ministers 
were  to  acknowledge  the  bishops  as  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  These  Acts  of  Parliament  were  called 
by  the  people  the  Black  Acts, — a  name  which  they 

:  •  Melville's  Diary,  p.  95 ;  MS.  Notes  in  Adv.  Lib.»  M.  8. 
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well  merited,  whether  we  consider  the  hase  character 
of  the  administration  hj  which  thej  were  carried, 
the  malidous  hostility  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church 
which  they  betrayed,  or  the  mehmcholy  consequences 
to  which  they  led.  Suspecting  that  the  ministers 
would  publicly  condemn  these  Erastian  acts,  orders 
were  sent  to  the  proTOSt  and  bailies. to  apprehend 
James  Lawson  and  Walter  Balcanquhal,  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so,  and 
pull  them  by  yiolence  out  of  the  pulpit.  This,  how- 
ever,  .did  not  deter  them  from  denouncing  the  acts 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  following  Sabbath;  and  on 
Monday  morning,  when  they  were  proclaimed  at  the 
Cross,  they  publicly  protested  against  them,  with  all 
due  formalities,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Scotland* 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  their  apprehension, 
but  they  saved  themselves  by  a  timely  flight,  and,  with 
upwards  of  twenty  other  nunisters  who  foUowed  their 
example,  took  refuge  in  England. 

Some  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  liberties  then 
used  by  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  may  be  disposed 
to  blame  them,  perhaps,  for  introducing  secular  matters 
into  their  pulpits.     But  did  not  the  government  first 
set  the  example  of  intermeddling  with  what  did  not 
belong  to  them,  when  they  claimed  an  Erastian  power 
over  the  Church  ?     Some  individuals  among  the  clergy 
may  have  used  unbecoming  language;  but,  not  to 
moition  other  considerations,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  pulpit 
was  almost  the  o^ly  organ  by  which,  in  the  absence  of 
a  free  press,  public  opinion  was  or  could  be  expressed, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  the  only  assemblies 
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in  the  nation  which  possessed  any  thing  like  liberty  or 
independence.  It  was  the  preachers  who  first  taught 
the  people  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers;  and  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church  set 
the  earliest  example  of  a  firm  and  regular  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court.  But  they  stood 
upon  higher  ground  still ;  for  we  distinctly  maintain, 
that  the  ministers  of  Scotland  would  neyer  have  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  the  acts  of  goyemment,  unless 
these  acts  had  infringed,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the 
liberties  of  the  Church  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
King  of  Zion ;  and  when  they  did  so,  it  was  from  no 
contempt  of  royal  authority,  but  from  conscientious 
obedience  to  that  higher  Power  by  whom  kings  reign 
and  princes  decree  justice.  In  fact,  the  Assembly 
about  this  time  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  use  of 
rash  and  irreverent  speeches  in  the  pulpit  against  his 
majesty,  and  actually  deposed  one  of  their  number  for 
having  been  guilty  of  this  offence. 

But  the  reader  will  be  less  surprised  at  the  freedoms 
which  the  ministers  took  with  the  king,  when  we  men- 
tion Jivhat  ifreedoms  the  king  used  with  the  ministers. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  pleased  James  better  than  a  public 
disputation  with  the  clergy.  Having  been  in  Edin- 
burgh a  little  before  this  time,  he  attended  worship  in 
the  High  Church.  Balcanquhal  advanced  something 
to  show  that  ministers  had  as  great  authority  as  bishops, 
upon  which  James,  who  prided  himself  on  his  skill  in 
divinity,  and  thought  he  could  handle  a  text  better 
than  any  divine  in  his  kingdom,  rose  up  from  his  seat, 
and  interrupting  the  preacher — "  Mr  Walter,"  said  he, 
^'  what  Scripture  have  ye  for  that  assertion  ?     I  am 
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sure  je  have  no  Scripttire  so  to  alledge."  The  preacher 
said  he  would  show  his  majesty  that  he  had  Scripture 
sufficient.  "  If  ye  prove  that  by  Scripture,"  said  the 
king,  "  I  will  give  ye  my  kingdom ; "  adding  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  preachers  to  busy  themselves 
about  such  causes  in  the  pulpit,  but  he  *'*'  knew  their 
intent  well  enouche,"  and  would  look  afber  them. 
This  interlude  continued  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  after  which  the  king  sat  down  and  patiently 
beard  out  the  sermon. 

There  is  a  similar  story  told  of  James,  which  is 
less  generally  known.  Patrick  Adamson,  who  had 
been  presented  to  the  see  of  St  Andrews,  had  gone 
up  to  England  on  pretence  of  business,  and  obtained 
episcopal  consecration  there  in  a  clandestine  man- 
ner. On  his  return  to  Scotland,  however,  he  found 
the  zeal  of  the  Assembly  and  the  people  running 
so  high  against  the  order,  that  he  durst  not  openly 
avow  his  prelatic  character.  While  in  this  predi- 
cament, the  king  brought  him  from  St  Andrews  to 
Edinburgh  to  preach  before  him  in  the  High  Church, 
and  accompanied  him  with  his  own  guard  to  the 
church  to  protect  him  from  the  people.  On  enter- 
ing the  church,  his  majesty,  finding  the  pulpit  pre- 
occupied by  Mr  John  Cowper,  one  of  the  ordinary 
ministers,  who  was  just  beginning  to  officiate,  cried 
out,  "  Mr  Cowper,  I  will  not  have  you  preach  to-day ; 
I  command  you  to  go  down  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  let 
the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  come  up  and  preach  to 
me."  "  Please  your  majesty,"  said  Cowper,  "  this  is 
the  day  appointed  to  me  to  preach,  and  if  it  were  your 
majesty's  pleasure,  I  would  fjdn  supply  the  place  my- 
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self."  By  this  time  the  king  discoyered,  from  the 
surprise  and  commotion  of  the  people,  that  he  had  un- 
wittingly let  out  the  secret  of  Adamson's  new  dignity ; 
and  correcting  himself,  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  hear 
you  at  this  time ;  I  command  you  to  go  down,  and 
let  Maister  Patrick  Adamson  come  up  and  preach 
this  day."  "  I  shall  ohey,  sir,"  said  Cowper,  coming 
down  from  the  pulpit.  But  the  whole  assembly  was  now 
in  uproar  and  confosion.  The  archbishop,  surrounded 
with  the  king's  body  guard,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
was  seen  bowing  with  great  reverence  to  his  majesty; 
but  not  a  word  could  be  heard  for  the  outcries  and 
lamentations  of  the  people,  who  kept  running  out  and 
rushing  into  the  church,  creating  the  most  extraordi- 
nary noise,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  king,  coming 
still  lower  down  with  his  titles,  cried  out  in  great 
wrath,  with  an  oath,  "  What  ails  the  people  that  they 
will  not  tarry  to  hear  a  man  preach !"  • 

This  Adamson,  who  has  been  thus  introduced  to 
our  notice,  gave  great  annoyance  to  the  Church  about 
this  time,  and  no  individual  in  the  nation  was  more 
heartily  disliked.  He  was  known  to  have  been  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  measures  for  overturning  the  Pres- 
byterian discipline,  and  he  had  employed  his  pen  to 
traduce  the  characters  of  some  of  the  best  and  noblest 
of  the  land  who  had  opposed  them.  With  all  his  learn- 
ing and  talents,  he  was  of  a  mean-spirited  and  cow- 
ardly disposition.  Trusting  to  the  favour  of  the  court, 
though  he  had  been  first  suspended  by  the  Assembly, 
and  afterwards  excommunicated  by  the  Synod  of  Fife, 

•  Prynne's  Antipathie  of  Lordly  Prelacy  to  Regal  Monarchy,  p.  338 ; 
Row's  MS.  Hist.,  80. 
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lie  determined  to  show  his  contempt  for  these  ecclesi- 
astical censures  by  preaching  m  the  parish  church  of  St 
Andrews  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  latter  sentence  was 
pronounced ;  but  somebody  haying  whispered  to  him, 
as  he  entered  the  church,  that  a  great  crowd  of  gentle- 
men had  gathered,  and  were  threatening  to  take  him 
out  of  the  pulpit  and  hang  him,  he  became  so  fright- 
ened that  he  fled  for  refuge  to  the  steeple,  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  persuasions  and  bodily  strength  of  the 
bailies  to  get  him  ^'  niggit  out "  and  carried  home.* 
At  last,  deserted  by  the  king,  and  deprived  of  his 
annuity,  he  was  indebted  for  support  to  Andrew  Mel- 
Tille,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  most  bitter  enemy ;  and 
falling  into  nckness,  he  earnestly  petitioned  the  Synod 
of  Fife  to  be  released  from  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication. This  was  granted,  upon  which  he  presented 
to  them  a  formal  recantation  of  his  episcopal  senti- 
ments, and  died  in  February  1 592,  expressing  his  deep 
regret  for  the  part  he  had  acted  against  the  Church.f 
The  puerilities  of  James  YI.,  his  fond  conceit  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  his  ridiculous  passion  for  inter- 
meddling with  Church  affairs^  have  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  historians ;  but  as  an  ofiset  to  these  failings, 
some  are  fond  of  painting,  in  the  most  gloomy  colours, 
the  fenaticism  and  puritanic  sererity  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians.    That  the  Church  courts  did,  in  some  instances, 

•  MetrUle's  Diary,  p.  164. 

t  Row's  MS.  Hist,,  83;  Life  of  Melville,  t.  314-816.— AdaniMii't  recan- 
Utaon  may  be  seen  In  Defoe's  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  196. 
Dr  M*Orie  observes*  that  **  the  <:irciimstuices  in  which  the  archbishop 
subscribed  his  recantation  necessarily  throw  a  d^piee  of  suspicion  over  the 
sincerity  with  which  it  was  made,  and  detract  firom  its  value  as  a  testimony 
in  fSsvour  of  Presbytery.  But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  document  itself." 
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carry  their  notions  of  discipline  to  an  excess  bordering 
on  intolerance,  can  hardly  be  denied ;  and  considering 
the  rude  materials  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  But  our  forefathers  were  hi  from 
being  morose  ascetics,  or  foes  to  innocent  amusement. 
Military  exercises,  athletic  games,  archery,  and  music, 
were  commonly  studied  and  practised,  even  by  the 
grayest  ministers.*  Nor  did  they  object  to  a  little 
merriment,  eyen  in  the  midst  of  their  most  solemn 
assemblies.  The  commissioners  of  the  Church  having 
met  at  St  Andrews  to  protest  against  the  inauguration 
of  Adamson  as  archbishop,  one  came  in  and  told  them, 
that  "  there  was  a  corbie  crouping"  on  the  roof  of  the 
church.  "  That's  a  bad  omen,"  said  David  Ferguson, 
minister  of  Dunfermline ;  ^^  for  inauguration  is  from 
avium  garritu  ;  the  raven  is  omnimodo  a  black  bird, 
and  therefore  ominous ;  and  if  we  read  rightly  what 
it  speaks,  it  will  be  found  to  be,  Corrupt !  corrupt ! 
corrupt !  " 

David  Ferguson,  several  of  whose  witty  sayings  are 
recorded  by  his  contemporaries,  and  who  is  described 

*  Speaking  of  John  Dory's  tv^k-day  exercises,  James  Melville  says,— 
"  The  gown  was  na  sooner  a£P,  and  the  byble  out  of  hand  fra  the  kirk, 
when  on  ged  the  corslet,  and  fangit  was  the  hagbot,  and  to  the  fields.*'— 
Biaryt  p.  26.  Of  himself,  honest  James  says,—"  I  lovit  singing  and  play- 
ing on  instruments  passing  weel,  and  wald  gladly  spend  time  where  the 
exercise  thereof  was  in  the  college ;  for  twa  or  three  of  our  condiiciples 
played  fellon  weill  on  the  virginals,  and  another  on  the  lute  and  githorn. 
I  had  my  necessars  honestly  enough  of  my  fkther  for  archery  and  goff ; 
but  nocht  a  purse  for  catchpull  and  tavern.**  Private,  or  ratho-  academic 
theatricals,  of  an  innocent  description,  were  likewise  very  common.  The 
reader  may  not  be  prepared  to  hear  of  John  Knox  attending  a  play  !— 
"  This  yeir,  in  the  month  of  July.  Ifr  John  Davidson,  one  of  our  regents, 
made  a  play  at  the  marriage  of  Mr  John  Colvin,  whilk  I  saw  playit  in  Mr 
Knox's  presence,  wherein,  according  to  Mr  Knox's  doctrine,  the  CasUe  of 
Edinburgh  was  besieged,  taken,  and  the  captain,  with  ane  or  twa  with 
him,  hangit  in  effigie.*'— J/e/piZfe'«  Diary,  p.  22, 23. 
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as  ''  a  merrie  wise  man,"  was  distinguislied  no  less  by 
his  intelligence  and  integrity,  tLin  his  good  humour. 
He  was  now  the  oldest  minister  of  the  Church,  having 
been  one  of  the  six  ministers  who  were  honoured  to 
plant  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  and  he  retain- 
ed his  yiyacitj  to  the  last.  King  James,  who  resided 
frequently  at  Dunfermline,  used  to  take  great  delight 
in  Ms  conrersation.  Having  once  asked  him,  how  it 
happened  that,  of  all  other  houses,  the  house  of  the 
Master  of  Gray,  who  was  a  Papist,  should  have  been 
shaken  by  an  earthquake  during  the  night  ?  "  Why," 
said  Ferguson,  "  please  your  majesty,  why  should 
not  the  deevil  be  allowed  to  rock  his  awen  bairns  ?  " 
"  David,"  said  James  to  him  one  day,  "  why  may  not 
I  have  bishops  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  they  have  in 
England  ?  "  "  Yea,  Sir,"  replied  Ferguson,  "  ye  may 
have  bishops  here ;  but  remember,  ye  must  make  us 
aD  bishops,  else  will  ye  never  content  us.  For,  if  ye 
set  up  ten  or  twelve  louns  over  honest  men  s  heads, 
and  give  them  more  thousands  to  misspend  than  honest 
men  have  hundreds  or  scores,  we  will  never  all  be  con- 
tent. We  are  Pauls  bishops.  Sir — Christ's  bishops; 
haod  us  as  we  are."  '^  The  d — 1  haid  ails  you,"  re- 
plied the  king,  ^^  but  that  ye  would  all  be  alike ;  ye 
cannot  abide  ony  to  be  above  you."  "  Sir,"  said  the 
minister,  "  ban  not,"  *  This  old  minister,  who  was 
a  shrewd  observer  of  character,  used  to  forewarn  his 
brethren,  that  if  James  should  come  to  the  possession 
of  the  throne  of  England,  he  would  not  rest  till  he 
had  introduced  Episcopacy  into  Scotland;  an^d  his 
prediction  was  too  well  realized. 

•  "  Swear  not."    Row's  Hist.,  pp.  40,  314. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Re-establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Discipline  in  1692— 
King  James  and  Andrew  Melville — Renewal  of  the 
National  Covenant  in  1596 — Pretended  Riot  of  17th 
December — Schemes  for  the  Introduction  of  Prelacy 
.  into  the  Church  of  Scotland — The  Gowrie  Conspiracy 
— Robert  Bruce — James  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference— Aberdeen  Assembly  1606 — Scheme  of  Con- 
stant Moderators — Extraordinary  Scene  at  Perth — 
Bishops  admitted  by  the  Packed  Assembly  of  Grlai^w 
1610 — Consecration  of  the  Bishops — Archbishop  Glad- 
stanes — Court  of  High  Conmiission. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  events  which  led  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline  in  the 
year  1592.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  the  signal  overthrow 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  invasion  of  which  dis- 
covered the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Popish  princes  of 
the  Continent, — ^the  prudent  councils  of  Chancellor 
Maitland,  who  supplanted  the  king's  unworthy  favour- 
ites,— and  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  faithful  warnings 
and  contendings  of  the  ministers,  led  to  the  happiest 
results.  James  "was  persuaded  to  desist  from  attempt- 
ing t^^impose  upon  the  nation  a  hierarchy  which 
none  desired  but  himself;  nay,  he  professed  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  Presbyterianism.  At  one  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  sensible  of  its  advantages; 
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for  in  answer  to  an  English  diyine  who  expressed  his 
astonishment  why  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  never 
troubled  with  heresy,  he  said,  evidently  in  good  ear- 
nest, ^'  m  tell  you  how,  man.  If  it  spring  up  in  a 
pari^  there  is  an  eldership  to  take  notice  of  it ;  if  it 
be  too  strong  for  them,  the  Presbytery  is  ready  to  crush 
it ;  if  the  heretic  prove  too  obstinate  for  them,  he  shall 
find  more  witty  heads  in  the  Synod ;  and  if  he  cannot 
be  oonvinoed  there,  the  General  Assembly,  I'll  warrant 
you,  will  not  spare  him."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  in  1590,  he  pronounced  a  high  pan^[y- 
lie  on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  ^^  praised  God  that 
he  was  bom  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  king  in  such  a 
Kirk,  the  purest  Kirk  in  the  world.  The  £[irk  of 
Geneva,*  continued  his  majesty,  ^'  keepeth  Pasch  and 
Yule.  What  had  they  for  them  ?  They  have  no  in- 
stitution. As  for  our  neighbour  Kirk  in  England, 
their  service  is  an  ill-mumbled  mass  in  English :  they 
want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.  I  charge 
you,  my  good  people,  ministers,  elders,  nobles,  gentle- 
men and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity ;  and  I,  for- 
sooth, as  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shall 
maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly."  The  future 
behaviour  of  James  furnishes  us  with  an  awkward 
conmientary  on  this  speech,  and  leaves  us  too  much 
room  to  question  its  sincerity ;  but  at  the  time  it  was 
delivered,  the  Assembly  received  it  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy ;  '^  there  was  nothing  heard  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  but  praising  God,  and  praying  for^the 
king."* 
Shortly  after  this,  in  June  1592,  the  Parliament 

*  Calderwood,  Pref.  i^.,  p.  S5€. 
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formally  restored  Presbytery,  having  passed  an  act 
ratifying  the  government  of  the  Church,  by  sessions, 
presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  national  assem- 
blies.   This  act,  which  still  continues  the  legal  charter 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  been  always  regarded 
by  Presbyterians  as  a  great  step  in  the  national  refor- 
mation.    It  was  never  indeed  viewed  as  the  basis  of 
her  ecclesiastical  constitution,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  her  Confession  of  Faith  and  Books  of  Discipline, 
but  it  was  a  clear  civil  recognition  and  ratification  of 
that  constitution,  giving  her  the  advantage  of  occupy- 
ing legal  ground,  sanctioning  her  liberties,  and  reducing 
within  proper  bounds  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ; 
and  had  the  Church  been  remiss  in  exertions  to  obtain 
such  a  settlement,  or  declined  to  accept  of  it,  she  would 
certainly  have  acted  a  part  equally  foolish  and  crimi- 
nal.  The  question  was,  whether  Presbytery  or  Prelacy 
should  be  the  established  form ;  and  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbyterians  to  accept  of  an  establishment, 
crippled  as  it  was  with  certain  conditions  from  which 
they  were  resolved  to  seek  deliverance,  would  have 
been  equivalent,  at  that  time,  to  surrendering  their 
liberties  into  the  hands  of  a  despotic  and  overbearing 
monarch,  who  was  quite  prepared,  in  such  a  case,  to 
place  the  whole  coimtry  under  the  regimen  of  an  arbi- 
trary hierarchy.    As  it  was,  this  important  act  was  not 
obtained  without  a  struggle;  the  royal  consent  was 
given  with  reluctance ;  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Church,  who  were  waiting  for  it  with  trembling 
anxiety,  were  not  relieved  from  their  fears  till  they 
heard  it  proclaimed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh. 
The  advantages  of  a  legal  settlement  in  favour  of 
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religion  are  not  to  be  despised,  either  because,  like  all 
other  human  securities,  thej  are  liable  to  be  abused  on 
the  one  hand,  or  because  thej  may  be,  as  in  this  case, 
perfidiously  yioldted  on  the  other.     The  Church  of 
Scojland  did  not  long  enjoy  in  peace  her  civil  estab- 
lishment.     She  soon  became  inTolved  in  troubles 
arising  from  the  dubious  and  yacillating  policy  of  the 
king.     Although  a  desperate  Popish  plot  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Protestant  religion,  concerted  by  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  headed  in  Scotland  by  the  Earls 
of  Huntly,  Angus,  and  Enrol,  had  been  discovered  in 
the  beginning  of  1593, — ^though  Jesuits  were  flocking 
into  the  country,  and  murders  had  been  committed 
on  some  eminent   Protestants,   James,   either  from 
motives  of  policy,  or  from  personal  fear,  because,  as 
he  used  to  say,  "the  Papists  were  dexterous  king- 
kiUers,"*  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  act  a  decided 
part  against  the  traitors.     The  Popish  lords  were  no 
sooner  proclaimed  rebels,  than  the  declaration  was 
withdrav?n,  and  some  of  them  were  even  admitted  to 
court.     Against  these  proceedings  the  clergy  remon- 
strated with  the  utmost  boldness  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  ecclesiastical  assemblies.     "The  king,"  says  Sir 
James  Balfour,  ^'  was  tossed  like  a  tinnes  ball  betuix 
the  preceisse  ministers  and  the  treacherous  Papists. 
Mr  Robert  Bruce  told  him  to  his  &ce  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, that  ^  God  would  raise  more  Bothwells  against  him 
nor  one,  gif  he  did  not  revenge  God's  quarrel  against 
the  Papists,  befor  his  awen  particular,' " — ^referring  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  against  whom 

*  **  Just,"  sayi  TopUdy,  **a»  some  Indians  are  said  to  worship  the  devil, 
Cor  fiear  be  ibould  do  them  a  miacbief."—  Works,  ii.  207. 
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he  suppo3ed*the  king  to  be  more  zealous  than  against 
his  more  dangerous  enemies.  Mr  Patrick  Simpson 
was  still  more  plain,  for,  preaching  before  his  majesty 
on  the  words,  "Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?"  he 
openly  rebuked  him  for  not  prosecuting  Huntly,  the 
murderer  of  "  the  bonnie  Earl. of  Murray."  "  Sir,"  said 
the  preacher,  "  I  assure  you,  the  Lord  will  ask  at  you, 
where  is  the  Earl  of  Murray  your  brother?"  "Mr 
Patrick,"  replied  the  king  before  all  the  people,  "  my 
chalmer  door  was  never  steeked  upon  you ;  ye  might 
have  told  me  any  thing  you  thought  in  secret."  "  Sir," 
said  Simpson,  "the  scandal  yras  publick."^ 

But  the  most  singular  exhibition  of  boldness  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  at  this  period  was  that  made  by 
Andrew  Melville.  In  1596,  when  the  design  of  re- 
calling the  Popish  lords  was  ascertained,  Melville  ac- 
companied a  deputation  of  the  clergy  to  Falkland,  for 
the  pmrpose  of  reknonstrating  against  a  measure  which 
they  judged  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  country. 
They  were  admitted  to  a  private  audience ;  and  James 
Melville,  whose  temper  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  his 
uncle,  and  who  was  employed  to  speak  for  the  rest, 
because,  as  he  says  himself,  "I  could  propone  the 
mater  in  a  mild  and  smooth  maner,  quhilk  the  king 
lyked  best  of,"  was  beginning  to  open  the  case,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  his  majesty,  who  accused  them, 
"  in  maist  crabbit  and  coleric  maner,"  of  holding  sedi- 
tious meetings,  and  of  alarming  the  country  without 
any  reason.  This  was  too  much  for  Andrew  Melville, 
who  could  no  longer  keep  silence.  He  took  the  king 
by  the  sleeve,  and  calling  him  "  God's  sillie  vassal," 

*  Balfour's  Annals  of  Scotland,  i.  395.    Row's  MS.  Hist.,  p.  100. 
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he  proceeded  to  address  him  in  the  foUov^ing  strain, — 
^  perhaps,"  says  his  hiographer,  **  the  most  singular,  in 
point  of  freedom,  that  erer  saluted  royal  ears,  or  that 
erer  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  a  loyal  suhject,  who 
would  hare  spilt  his  hlood  in  defence  of  the  person  and 
honour  of  his  prince:*** — "Sir,"  he  said,  "we  will 
always  humhly  reverence  your  majesty  in  puhlic ;  hut 
since  we  hare  this  occasion  to  he  with  your  majesty  in 
private,  and  since  you  are  brought  into  extreme  danger 
both  of  your  life  and  crown,  and  along  ^vith  you  the 
country  and  the  Church  of  Grod  are  like  to  go  to  wreck, 
for  not  telling  you  the  truth  and  giving  you  faithful 
counsel,  we  must  discharge  our  duty,  or  else  be  traitors 
both  to  Christ  and  you.  Therefore,  Sir,  as  diverse  times 
before  I  have  told  you,  so  now  again  I  must  tell  you, 
there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland : 
there  is  King  James,  the  head  of  this  commonwealth, 
and  there  is  Christ  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Church, 
whose  subject  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  king- 
dom he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a 
member.  We  will  yield  to  you  your  place,  and  give 
you  all  due  obedience ;  but  again  I  say,  you  are  not 
die  head  of  the  Church:  you  cannot  give  us  that 
etarnai  life  which  we  seek  for  even  in  this  world,  and 
you  cannot  deprive  us  of  it.  Permit  us  then  freely  to 
meet  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to  attend  to  the  inte- 
rests of  that  Church  of  which  you  are  a  chief  member. 
Su",  when  you  were  in  your  swaddling  clothes,  Christ 
Jesus  reigned  freely  in  this  land  in  9pite  of  all  his 
enemies ;  his  officers  and  ministers  convened  for  the 
ruling  and  welfare  of  his  Church,  which  was  ever  for 

»  M'Crie's  Life  of  Mel viUe,  i.  391 . 
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your,  welfare,  when  these  same  enemies  were  seeking 
your  destruction.  And  now,  when  there  is  more  than 
extreme  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  that  duty, 
will  you  hinder  and  dishearten  Christ's  serrants  and 
your  most  faithful  subjects,  quarrelling  them  for  their 
convening,  when  you  should  rather  commend  and 
countenance  them,  as  the  godly  kings  and  emperors 
did  ?"  During  the  delivery  of  this  confounding  lecture, 
his  majesty's  passion,  which  was  very  high  at  its  com- 
mencement, gradually  subsided;  and  the  ministers 
were  dismissed  with  feir  promises. 

Different  opinions  will,  no  doubt,  be  formed  of  the 
conduct  pursued  by  these  undaunted  presbyters.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  interests  of  truth  as 
of  paramoimt,  because  eternal,  importance,  will  admire 
it  as  a  moral  heroism ;  while  others,  judging  of  it  by 
an  inferior  standard,  may  denounce  it  as  o£Sicio\is  in- 
solence. It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  easy  for  us,  at  this 
distance,  to  sit  down  in  great  tranquillity,  and  sagely 
to  pronoimce  that  this  or  the  other  measure  was  too 
precipitate,  and  that  the  zeal  of  certain  persons  was 
quite  irregular.  But,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
"  if  we  look  backwards,  and  impartially  consider  the 
state  of  things  at  that  period,  and  the  different  circum- 
stances affecting  it,  our  censure  must  needs  be  more 
modest ;  and  we  shall  probably  find  ourselves  inclined 
to  admit  of  an  apology  for  that  which  cannot  obtain 
our  approbation.  In  the  midst  of  a  storm  at  sea,  it  is 
not  surely  to  be  expected  that  things  should  be  managed 
so  calmly  and  prudently  as  in  moderate  weather  and 
an  easy  voyage."*     "  However,"  says  a  modem  histo- 

*  Dr  Macqueen'a  Letters  on  Mr  Hume's  History  of  Great  Britain,  p.  83. 
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lian,  ^^  from  oar  being  placed  under  happier  circum- 
stances, we  may  shrink  at  the  broad,  indecent  reproach 
which,  from  the  pulpit,  was  frequently  directed  even 
against  the  sovereign  himself;  however  we  may  be 
convinced  that  such  a  practice  now  would  be  useless 
or  intolerable,  we  must,  if  we  calmly  investigate  the 
period  at  present  under  review,  be  satisfied  that  we, 
in  a  great  degree,  owe  to  the  intrepidity  of  the  clergy 
the  liberties  which  we  enjoy ;  and  that,  had  they  re- 
mained silent,  the  king  would  either  have  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  freedom,  or,  what  was  more  likely,  his 
throne  would  have  been  subverted,  and  Scotland  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  and  bigoted  tyrant."* 
The  year  1596  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  both  for  the  happy  revival  of 
religion  which  marked  its  progress,  and  for  the  lamen- 
table manner  in  which  it  terminated.  For  some  time 
the  power  of  religion  had  been  visibly  decajring;  various 
ooiTuptions  had  crept  into  the  Church,  and  numerous 
offences  were  chargeable  both  on  ministers  and  people. 
To  meet  these  evils  some  extraordinary  effort  was 
necessary ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1593  had  appointed  a  commission  for  a  general 
visitation  of  the  whole  presbyteries  throughout  the 
realm.  But  the  honour  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation  is  due  to  that  zealous 
minister,  to  whom  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  allude,  John  Davidson,  minister,  formerly  of  liber- 
ton,  now  of  Prestonpans.  Lamenting  the  evils  which 
abounded,  and  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  means  hitherto 
used  to  correct  them,  he  proposed,  in  an  overture  to 

*  Dr  Cook's  Hiatory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  yoI.  ii.  p.  19. 
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the  General  Assembly,  that,  after  a  solemn  confession 
of  the  corruptions  and  offences  of  ministers  and  persons 
of  all  estates,  not  excepting  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  king's  household,  they  should  renew  the  National 
Covenant,  "  making  promise  before  the  Majesty  of 
God  to  amend  their  conduct."  This  proposal  was 
cordially  agreed  to,  and  the  Assembly  was  held  in  the 
Little  Church  of  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  30th  of 
March  1 596.  On  this  solemn  occasion  Davidson,  who 
was  chosen  to  preside,  preached  so  much  to  the  con- 
viction of  his  hearers,  and,  in  their  name,  offered  up 
a  confession  of  their  sins  to  heaven  with  such  sincere 
and  fervent  emotion,  that  the  whole  assembled  minis- 
ters melted  into  tears  before  him;  and  rising  from 
their  seats  at  his  desire,  and  lifting  up  their  right  hands, 
they  renewed  their  covenant  with  God,  "  protesting  to 
walk  more  warily  in  their  ways,  and  to  be  more  dili- 
gent in  their  charges."  This  scene,  which  continued 
during  three  hours,  was  deeply  affecting  beyond  any 
thing  that  the  oldest  person  present  had  ever  witnessed. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  were  not  present  to 
join  in  the  sacred  action,  the  Assembly  ordained  that 
it  should  be  repeated  in  the  different  synods  and  pres- 
byteries, and  afterwards  extended  to  congregations; 
and  the  ordinance  was  obeyed  with  an  alacrity  and 
fervour  which  spread  from  presbytery  to  presbytery, 
and  from  parish  to  parish,  till  all  Scotland,  like  Judah 
of  old,  "  rejoiced  at  the  oath." 

But  the  satisfaction  diffused  by  this  exercise  was  of 
short  duration, — ^it  seemed  designed,  as  a  brief  moment 
of  sunshine,  to  prepare  the  Mthful  ministers  of  the 
Church  for  the  storm  which  awaited  them.     It  was 
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remarked  by  many  that  the  Church  never  had  another 
Assembly  like  this  during  that  king^s  reign;  and 
Calderwood,  after  detailing  its  proceedings,  closes 
Ins  account  with  these  pithy  words :   ^^  Here  end 

THE   SINCERE  GENERAL   ASSEMBLIES  OF   THE   KIRK   OF 

SCOTLAND."  On  the  17th  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
high  excitement  from  rumours  of  the  designs  of  the 
Papists,  information  was  conyeyed  to  the  ministers 
that  Huntly,  one  of  the  Popish  lords,  had  been  all 
night  in  the  palace,  and  that  his  retainers  were  waiting 
ibr  orders  to  enter  the  capital.  Alarmed  at  this  intel- 
ligence. Lord  Lindsay  aod  Mr  Bruce  were  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  king  to  set  before  him  the  dangers  that 
threatened  religion.  *'  What  dangers  see  you  ?"  said 
his  majesty.  Bruce  mentioned  dieir  apprehensions 
as  to  Huntly.  "  What  have  ye  to  do  with  that  ?  "  said 
James;  '^  and  how  durst  you  convene  against  my 
proclamation  ?**  "  Wfe  dare  do  more  than  that,"  said 
Lord  Lindsay ;  "  and  we  will  not  suffer  religion  to  be 
overthrown."  Meanwhile  the  panic  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  people,  and  some  evil-disposed  per- 
sons taking  advantage  of  it,  raised  the  cry,  '^  To  arms  ! 
to  arms  !"  **  These  are  not  our  weapons,"  said  Bruce, 
attempting  to  calm  the  assembly,  and  after  some  con- 
iusion,  which  issued  in  no  violence,  the  tumult  was 
soon  quelled.  Such  was  the  whole  afiair  of  the  17th 
of  December,  which  the  king  professed  to  resent  so 
highly,  that  he  removed  the  court  from  the  city,  and 
made  it  a  pretext  for  overthrowing  the  liberties  of  the 
Church. 
The  real  secret  of  James's  antipathy  to  Presbytery 
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was  his  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  head  of  the  Church, 
a  claim  to  which  Presbyterianism,  from  its  very  nature, 
stands  directly  opposed.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject 
were  discovered  in  two  publications  which  appeared 
shortly  after  the  event  now  related.  The  first  of  these, 
which  is  entitled,  "  The  true  law  of  free  Monarchies," 
is  an  unvarmshed  defence  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
may  help  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  his  favourite 
maxim,  "  No  bishop,  no  king."  The  king,  according 
to  James,  is  to  be  ^^  a  free  and  absolute  monarch,"  at 
liberty  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  people,  "  who,** 
says  he,  "  are  not  permitted  to  make  any  resistance 
but  by  flight,  as  we  may  see  by  the  example  of  brute 
beasts  and  unreasonable  creatures,  among  whom  we 
never  read  or  hear  of  any  resistance  to  their  parents, 
except  among  the  vipers,"  In  the  other  treatise, 
^^  Basilicon  Doron,"  which  was  addressed  to  his  son. 
Prince  Henry,  he  maintains  ''  that  the  office  of  a  king 
is  partly  civil  and  partly  ecclesiastical ;  that  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  function  consists  in  ruling  the  Church ; 
that  it  belongs  to  him  to  judge  when  preachers  wander 
from  their  text ;  that  parity  among  ministers  is  irre- 
concilable with  monarchy,  and  the  mother  of  con- 
fusion ;  and,  in  short,  that  Episcopacy  should  be  set 
up,  and  the  principal  Presbyterian  ministers  banished 
from  the  country." 

With  principles  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Scottish  Church,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  James  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  should  have 
been  perpetually  at  variance.  The  clergy,  jealous  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  openly  and  vehemently 
denounced  the  king's  proceedings  from  the  pulpit; 
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and  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  threatened  all  the 
ministers  Tvith  dvil  pains,  who  ventured  to  condemn 
his  measures,  or  question  his  authority  as  supreme 
potentate  of  the  Church.     "  There  would  never  he 
peace,"  he  said,  ^  till  the  marches  were  ridden  between 
them."    Determined,  however,  to  "  ride  the  marches  " 
in  his  own  person,  he  summoned  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  their  number,  Mr  David  Black,  minister  of 
St  Andrews^  to  answer,  before  the  Privy  Council,  for 
certain  treasonable  speeches,  as  he  termed  them,  which 
he  had  uttered  in  the  pulpit.     Black,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  his  brethren  of  the  ministry,  sent  in  a 
declinature  to  the  Council,  declining  their  authority 
to  sit  as  judges  of  his  doctrine,  in  the  Jirst  instance^ 
or  till  he  was  tried  by  the  Church  courts.     They  saw 
quite  well  that  this  prosecution  was  put  out  as  &  feeler^ 
to  asceiitam  how  fai  the  Church  would  yield ;  and,  to 
use  their  own  language,  they  feared  '^  that  their  yield- 
ing on  this  occasion  would  be  held  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  majesty's  jurisdiction  in  matters  that  are 
mere  spiritual,  which  might  move  his  majesty  to  at- 
tempt £irther  in  the  spiritual  government  of  the  house 
of  God,  and  end  in  either  a  plain  subverting  of  the 
spiritual  judicature,  or  at  least  a  confounding  thereof 
with  civil,  if  at  any  time  profane  and  ambitious  magis- 
trates might,  by  such  dangerous  beginnings,  find  the 
hedge  broken  down  to  make  a  violent  eruption  upon 
the  Lord's  inheritance,  which  the  Lord  forbid."*    This 
faithM  struggle  for  the  Hberties  of  the  Church  issued, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  defeat  of  the  weaker 

*  Declinature  of  the  King  and  Council's  Judicature  in  Matters  Spiritual, 
&c..  by  Mr  David  Black,  18th  Noy..l596. 
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party,  and  Black  was  banished  from  St  Andrews.  It 
was  the  delight  of  James,  however,  to  gain  his  object 
by  policy  rather  than  by  yiolence ;  and  at  length,  by 
a  series  of  stealthy,  wheedling,  and  disgraceful  man- 
oeuvres,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  ofkingcraft, 
he  succeeded  in  oyertuming  the  Presbyterian  polity. 

His  first  attempt  of  this  nature  was  nlade  shortly 
after  the  tumult  to  which  we  have  referred,  when  he 
requested  the  Assembly  to  appoint  some  of  their  num- 
ber, with  whom  he  might  advise  respecting  a£^irs  in 
which  the  Church  might  be  interested;  and  the  Assem- 
bly foolishly  complied,  appointing  fourteen  ministers 
to  act  as  commissioners  for  the  Church.  "  This,"  says 
James  Melville,  "  was  the  very- needle  which  drew  in 
the  Episcopal  thread."  Next  year,  the  king  stole 
another  step  towards  his  purpose,  by  prevailing  upon 
the  Parliament  to  declare  that  Prelacy  was  the  third 
estate  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  such  pastors  as  his 
majesty  should  please  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  bishops 
should  have  a  right  to  vote  in  Parliament.  The  next 
step  was  to  prevail  on  the  Church  courts  to  allow  their 
commissioners  to  enjoy  this  enviable  privilege.  The 
commiiteioners  themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
unwilling  to  yield,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  their 
brethren  that  his  majesty's  object  was  merely  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  in  no- 
wise to  bring  in  the  Popish  or  Anglican  bishops.  But 
the  more  clear-sighted  saw  through  the  stratagem, 
and  protested  against  it.  The  venerable  Feigusson 
compared  it  to  the  wooden  horse  by  which  the  Greeks 
succeeded  in  taking  Troy.  And  John  Davidson,  now 
an  old  man,  but  retaining  all  the  spirit  of  his  youth. 
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cried  out,  ''  Aye,  busk,  busk,  busk  him  as  bonuilie  as 
ye  can,  and  fetch  him  in  as  fairly  as  ye  will,  we  see 
him  Weill  enough  ;  we  see  the  horns  of  his  mitre." 
At  length,  in  March  1598,  in  an  Assembly  summoned 
to  meet  at  Dundee,  for  the  especial  convenience  of  the 
northern  ministers  whom  James  had  bribed  to  come 
up,  it  was  decided,  by  a  majority  of  ten,  that  the 
ministry,  as  the  third  estate  of  the  realm,  should  hare 
a  vote  in  Parliament. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  disgraceful  compliance,  it 
required  all  the  craft  and  finesse  of  the  king  to  con- 
stitute these  representatiyes  of  the  Church  bonajide 
bishops.  After  various  conferences,  and  proroguing 
one  Assembly  afler  another,  an  Assembly,  which  met 
at  Montrose  in  1600,  agreed  to  a  number  of  caveats^ 
or  cautions,  to  prevent  the  commissioners  of  the  Church 
(for  by  that  name  they  were  to  be  designated)  from 
abusing  their  powers.  But  the  strictest  caveats, 
sanctioned  by  the  most  sacred  promises,  were  feeble 
ties  on  an  unprincipled  court  and  perfidious  church- 
men. The  king,  conceiving  that  matters  were  now 
ripe  for  accomplishing  his  purpose,  quietly  nominated 
tluree  of  the  ministers,  David  Lindsay,  Peter  Black- 
bum,  and  (xeoige  Gladstanes,  to  the  vacant  bishoprics 
of  Ross,  Aberdeen,  and  Caithness.  And  these  indi- 
riduals,  thus  nominated  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  Church,  sat  and  voted  in  the  ensuing 
Pariiament,  directly  in  the  face  of  those  cautions  which 
they  had  so  lately  vowed  to  observe.  "  It  was  neither 
the  king's  intention,"  sajrs  Spotswood,  "  nor  the  mind 
of  the  wiser  sort,  that  these  cautions  should  stand  in 
force ;  but  to  have  matters  peaceably  ended,  and  the 
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reformation  of  the  policy  made  without  noise,  the 
king  gave  way  to  these  conceits." 

The  triumph  of  James,  however,  was  not  complete, 
so  long  as  the  General  Assemblies  continued  to  manage 
the  afiairs  of  the  Church ;  and  it  required  other  ten 
years  of  sad  struggling  and  manoeuvering  before  he 
gained  a  victory,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it 
was  more  disgraceful  to  the  victor  or  more  disastrous 
to  the  vanquished. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  several 
ministers  were  involved  in  trouble,  by  an  event  in 
which  they  had  no  concern,  solely  through  the  prag- 
matical obstinacy  of  the  king.  All  who  have  read 
the  History  of  Scotland,  are  acquainted  with  "  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,"  an  enigma  in  the  life  of  James 
VI.  which  still  seems  to  defy  solution,  and  is  involved 
in  as  much  mystery  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence. John  Ruthven,  Earl  of  Gowrie,  an  accom- 
plished young  nobleman,  had  just  returned  from  his 
travels  on  the  Continent,  and  was  universally  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  zealous  Protestant, 
and  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  year  at  Geneva  with 
Beza,  the  great  Reformer,  who  had  conceived  for  him 
the  highest  esteem  and  admiration,  and  who  could 
never  afterwards  hear  his  name  mentioned  without 
tears.  The  citizens  of  Perth  respected  him  so  highly, 
that  they  elected  him  provost  in  1593,  and  continued 
him  in  the  office  during  his  absence.  Suddenly,  in 
August  1600,  the  king,  with  a  large  retinue,  came  to 
Gowrie's  house  in  Perth,  pretending  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  earl's  brother,  Alexander  Ruthven. 
A  scuffle  took  place,  and  the  inhabitants,  on  reach* 
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ing  the  spot,  found  their  proYOSt  and  his  brother 
weltering  in  their  blood.  The  king  and  his  friends 
gave  out  that  these  two  noblemen  had  attempted  to 
assassinate  his  majesty,  and  that  they  had  been  killed 
in  the  act,  on  the  king  giving  the  alarm.  This  story 
is  so  full  of  glaring  improbabilities,  that  one  cannot 
help  sympathizing  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moncreiff,  who,  on  meeting  the  king  near  the  Bridge 
of  Earn,  on  his  return  from  Perth,  and  after  hearing 
his  account  of  the  a£^,  is  said  to  have  replied,  '^  May 
it  please  your  majesty,  it  is  a  strange  story  indeed,  if 
it  be  trtie,"  ♦  Nothing  throws  so  much  suspicion  on 
the  king's  account  of  this  conspiracy,  as  his  extreme 
spite  at  any  who  whispered  the  smallest  doubt  of  its 
truth.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  ministers  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  his  deliverance ;  they  must  declare 
their  full  behef  in  his  story.  On  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, Monday,  11th  August  1600,  the  king  went 
to  the  market  cross,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
nobility,  where  his  chaplain,  Patrick  Galloway, 
preached  to  the  people  convened  on  the  street  a  ser- 
mon, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that 
Growrie  and  his  brother  had  verily  conspired  the  king  s 
death,  and  were  slain  in  the  execution  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  king  himself,  rising  up  after  him,  made 
an  harangue  to  the  same  purpose.  He  next  caused  a 
narrative  of  the  affiur  to  be  published ;  but  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  the  clergy  as  a  body,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  laity,  persisted  in  their  incredulity.  They  remem- 
bered that  Gowrie  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  in  favour  with  Queen  Mizabetb, 

*  The  Mutes  Threnodie,  &c.,b]r  Cant,  p.  170.  , 
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while  the  Popish  lords,  under  whose  influence  the 
king  now  acted,  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Gowrie;  and  that  Arran  in  particular,  who  had 
procured  the  execution  of  the  earl's  father,  even  after 
he  had  obtained  the  royal  pardon  for  his  share  in  the 
Raid  of  Ruthyen,  was  not  likely  to  feel  at  ease,  so 
long  as  the  sons  of  the  stout  old  earl  were  alive,  to 
dispute  his  daring  pretensions,  if  not  to  avenge  their 
own  loss.*  Incensed  at  their  conduct,  the  king  sum- 
moned the  ministers  into  his  presence,  and  partly  by 
arguments,  partly  by  threats,  they  were  all  convinced 
or  silenced,  except  Mr  Robert  Bruce,  who  steadily  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  himself  persuaded  of  the  guilt  of 
Gowrie,  and  against  whom  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
maintain  his  own  veracity  by  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments  of  deprivation  and  banishment. 

Robert  Bruce,  who  has  been  thus  introduced  to  us, 
was  a  noble  character,  and  deserves  a  more  lengthened 
notice.  He  was  second  son  to  the  laird  of  Airth,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  estate  of  Kinnaird.  In  his 
youth  he  was  educated  with  the  view  of  his  rising 
to  the  bench ;  but  his  conscience  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  an  inward  call  to  the  ministry,  that  he 
could  obtain  no  rest  till  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the 
divinity  lectures  of  Andrew  Melville  at  St  Andrews ; 


*  The  citicens  of  Perth  would  never  believe  that  their  proTost  wm 
guilty,  although  their  minister,  William  Cowper,  used  every  means  to 
persuade  them.— Scoffs  MS.  Records  of  Session  of  Ferth^  vol.  i.  In  the 
tumult  which  succeeded  the  discovery,  they  surrounded  the  earl't  house, 
crying,  "  Give  us  out  our  proviost,  or  the  king's  green  coat  shall  pay  for 
it!"  The  king  was  seen  with  his  hunting  coat  at  the  window.  Ruthven  of 
Forgun,  on  seeing  him,  cried  up,  *'  Come  down,  thou  son  of  Signior  Davie ! 
thou  hast  slain  an  honester  man  than  thyself."— dii^   MS.   Hist,  ad 

.  1600.   Cam's  History  of  Perth,  pp.  S06,  263. 
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and  on  one  occasion,  in  conversation  'with  James 
Melville,  alluding  to  the  conflict  of  mind  through 
which  he  had  passed,  he  said,  ^'  Before  I  throw  myself 
again  into  such  torment  of  conscience,  as  I  have  had 
in  refflsting  the  call  to  the  ministry,  I  would  rather 
choose  to  walk  through  a  fire  of  brimstone,  though  it 
were  a  mile  in  length."  With  all  his  fervency,  how- 
ever, such  was  his  lowliness  of  mind,  that  when  a 
preacher  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  upon 
the  ministry,  until  he  was,  as  it  were,  entrapped  into  it. 
At  a  sacramental  occasion  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  church 
to  which  he  was  afterwards  called,  one  of  the  ministers 
desired  him  to  sit  beside  him  while  serving  a  table ; 
and  having  left  him,  as  if  for  a  little,  he  sent  word  to 
Mr  Bruce,  who  was  still  sitting  opposite  to  the  ele- 
ments, that  imless  he  continued  the  service,  the  work 
must  necessarily  be  closed.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed 
on  him, — ^many  requested  him  to  supply  the  minister  s 
place ;  and  Bruce,  thinking  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness,  proceeded  with  the  services  in  a  manner 
which  produced  the  most  unprecedented  effect  on  all 
present.  Having  thus  commenced,  he  continued  to  dis- 
chaige  the  duties  of  the  ministry ;  and  sometime  after- 
wards, when  the  commissioners  for  the  Church  would 
have  had  him  submit  to  be  ordained  by  the  imposition 
of  hands,  Bruce,  widi  characteristic  spirit,  refused  to 
submit  to  the  ceremony,  on  the  ground,  that  it  would 
imply  that  his  f(»iner  ministry  had  been  unlawfuL 
In  1590,  King  James  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  him, 
that  when  he  went  to  bring  home  his  queen  firom 
Denmark,  he  nominated  him  an  extraordinary  coun- 
•sellor,  an  office  which  Bruce  discharged  so  well,  that 
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his  majesty  declared  '*'  he  would  be  obligated  to  him 
all  his  Hfe." 

The  heroic  independence  and  unbending  rectitude 
of  Bruce's  mind,  were  never  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  in  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Gowrie  con- 
spiracy. Being  recalled  from  France  after  his  banish- 
ment, he  signified  that  his  doubts  were  in  a  great 
measure  remored,  but  still  refused  to  give  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  in  the  king's  story,  or  to  make 
the  humiliating  submission  which  was  enjoined.  He 
had  never,  he  said,  refused  to  do  the  duty  of  a  subject ; 
but  to  utter  in  the  pulpit,  under  the  authority  of  his 
office,  any  thing  of  which  he  was  not  fully  persuaded, 
he  was  not  at  liberty.  "  I  have  a  body  and  some 
goods  (continued  he),  let  his  majesty  use  them  as  God 
shall  direct  him.  But,  as  to  my  inward  peace,  I  pray 
his  majesty,  in  all  humility,  to  suffer  me  to  keep  it. 
Place  me  where  God  placed  me,  and  I  shall  teach  as 
faithfiil  and  wholesome  doctrine  to  the  honour  of  the 
magistrate,  as  God  shall  give  me  grace.  But  to  go 
through  the  country  and  make  proclamations  here  and 
there,  will  be  counted  either  a  beastly  fear,  or  a  beastly 
flattery ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  should  raise  greater  doubts, 
and  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause,  for  people 
look  not  to  words  but  to  grounds."* 

The  time  was  now  come  when  James  was  to  be 
no  longer  thwarted  in  his  designs  on  the  Church, 

*  The  king  acknowledged  to  Mr  Bruce  that  he  ordered  Alexander 
Ruthven  to  be  struck.  '*  I  grant,"  said  be,  "  that  I  am  art  and  part  in 
Master  Alexander's  slaughter,  but  it  was  in  my  own  defence/'  **  Why 
brought  ye  him  not  to  justice  ?'*  said  Bruce ;  "  you  should  have  had  God 
l^efore  your  eyes."  "  I  had  neither  God  nor  the  devil  before  my  eyes, 
man  !"  said  the  king,  interrupting  him,  **  but  my  own  defence."— Cb^er* 
tpood,  MS.  Hut.  ad  an.  1600. 
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by  the  inconyement  and  uncourtly  firmness  of  the 
^Scottish  minijsters.  In  March  1603,  on  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  was  received  by  his  new  subjects  with  every 
demonstration  of  unbounded  loyalty.  He  was  not 
long  seated  on  the  English  throne,  when  a  conference 
was  held  at  Hampton  Court,  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  Puritans,  as  those  good  men  were  called  who 
scrupled  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies,  and  sought  a 
reformation  of  the  abuses,  of  the  Church  of  England. 
On  this  occasion,  surrounded  with  his  deans,  bishops, 
and  archbishops,  who  poured  into  his  ears  the  incense 
of  flattery,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  an  oracle  of  wis- 
dom, James,  like  King  Solomon,  to  whom  he  was 
fond  of  being  compared,  appeared  in  all  his  glory, 
giving  his  judgment  on  every  question  as  it  occurred, 
and  displaying  before  the  astonished  prelates,  who 
kneeled  every  time  they  addressed  him,  his  polemical 
powers  and  theological  learning.  Contrasting  his 
present  honours  with  the  scenes  from  which  he  had 
just  escaped  in  his  native  country,  he  began  by  con- 
gratulating himself,  that,  '^  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, he  was  brought  into  the  promised  landy  where 
rehgion  was  professed  in  its  purity;  where  he  sat 
among  grave,  learned,  and  reverend  men ;  and  that 
now  he  was  not,  as  formerly,  a  king  without  state  and 
honour,  nor  in  a  place  where  order  was  banished,  and 
beardless  boys  would  brave  him  to  his  face/'*  After 
long  conferences,  during  which  the  king  gave  the 
most  extrEM>rdinaiy  exhibitions  of  his  learning,  drol- 
lery, and  pro^eness,  he  was  completely  thrown  off 

*  Dr  Barlow's  Summary  of  Hampton  Court  Conference,  p.  4. 
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his  guard,  by  having  caught  the  sound  of  the  word 
presbytery^  which  Dr  Reynolds,  a  representative  of 
the  Puritans,  had  unfortunately  employed.  Thinking 
that  he  aimed  at  a  ^'  Scotch  presbytery,"  James  got 
into  a  towering  passion,  declaring  that  presbytery 
agreed  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil. 
<'  Then,"  said  he,  "  Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and 
Dick,  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasures  censure  me 
and  my  council,  and  all  our  proceedings.  Then  Will 
shall  stand  up  and  say.  It  must  be  thus :  Then  Dick 
shaU  reply,  and  say.  Nay  marry,  but  we  will  have  it 
thus.  And,  therefore,  here  I  must  once  reiterate  my 
former  speech,  Le  Roy  aavisera  (the  king  will  look 
after  it).  Stay,  I  pray  you,  for  one  seven  years  before 
you  deiyand  that  of  me ;  and  if  you  then  find  me 
pursy  and  fat,  and  my  wind-pipes  stuffed,  I  will  per- 
haps hearken  to  you ;  for  let  that  government  be  once 
up,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  kept  in  breath ;  then  we  shall 
all  of  us  have  work  enough,  both  our  hands  fiill. 
But,  Dr  Reynolds,  till  you  find  that  I  grow  lazy,  let 
that  alone."*  Then,  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat, 
"  My  lords  the  bishops,"  said  his  majesty,  *'  I  may 
thank  you  that  these  men  plead  for  my  supremacy ; 
they  think  they  can  t  make  their  party  good  ag^nst 
you,  but  by  appealing  unto  it.  But  if  once  you  are 
out,  and  they  in  place,  I  know  what  would  become  of 
my  supremacy ;  for  No  bishop^  no  king^  as  I  said 
before."  Then  rising  from  his  chair,  he  concluded 
the  conference  with,  '^  If  this  be  all  they  have  to  say, 
I'll  make  them  conform,  or  VVL  harry  them  out  of  this 
land,  or  else  do  worse." 

•  Collier,  BccL  Hirt.,  6gl. 
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* 

The  English  lords  and  prelates  were  so  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  quickness  of  apprehension  and  dex- 
toity  in  controTersy  shown  by  the  king,  that,  as  Dr 
Barlow  informs  us,  ^'  one  of  them  said  his  majesty 
spoke  by  the  instinct  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  he  went  out,  said  to  the  Dean  of 
Chester,  I  hare  often  heard  that  Rex  est  mixta  per- 
aona  cum  sacerdote  (that  a  king  is  partly  a  priest), 
but  I  never  saw  the  truth  thereof  till  this  day  I "  * 

In  these  circumstances,  buoyed  up  with  flattery  by 
his  English  clergy,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  faithful  admonitions  of  the  Scottish  ministry,  we 
need  not  wonder  to  find  James  prosecuting,  with  re^ 
doubled  ardour,  his  scheme  of  reducing  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  the  English  model.  The  bishops  being  now 
established,  his  next  object  was  to  procure  something 
like  an  acknowledgment  of  them  by  the  Church,  to 
efiect  which  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  every  vestige 
of  fireedom  in  the  constitution  of  her  Assemblies.  The 
first  attempt  of  this  kind  had  been  made  in  1599, 
when  the  king  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  summoned 
another  to  meet  at  Montrose  in  1600,  solely  by  virtue 
of  his  royal  prerogative*  This  was  entirely  contrary 
to  the  establishment  ratified  by  Parliament  in  1592, 
according  to  which,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  preceding  Assembly, 
with  his  majesty's  consentf  Under  various  pretexts, 
James  had  infringed  this  rule,  proroguing  and  altering 
the  time  of  Assemblies  at  his  pleasure ;  and  at  last  the 
Assembly  which  should  have  met  at  Aberdeen  in  July 
1 605,  was  prorogued  without  any  time  being  fixed  for 

*  Dr  Bvlow'f  Sunmuury  of  the  Conference,  83, 84.     t  Row'i  Hist.,  p.  141. 
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its  meeting.  Now  was  the  time  to  decide  whether 
the  Church  was  to  stand  firm,  or  to  yield  her  liberties, 
without  a  struggle,  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  In 
the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  winter,  which  kept  many 
from  coming  up,  a  few  faithful  men  haying  convened 
at  Aberdeen,  determined  at  least  to  constitute  the 
Assembly,  and  appoint  another  meeting.  Hearing 
that  an  Assembly  was  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  Straiton  of  Laurieston,  the  king's  com- 
missioner, empowering  him  to  dissolve  the  meeting, 
just  because  it  had  not  been  called  by  his  majesty. 
The  brethren  present  resolved  to  constitute  before 
reading  the  communication ;  and  John  Forbes,  minis- 
ter of  Alford,  was  chosen  moderator.  While  they 
were  reading  the  king's  letter,  a  messenger-at-arms 
arrived,  and  in  the  king's  name  commanded  them  to 
dissolve  on  pain  of  rebelKon.  The  Assembly  agreed 
to  dissolve,  provided  it  were  done  in  the  regular  way, 
by  his  majesty's  commissioner  naming  a  day  and  place 
for  the  next  meeting.  This  the  commissioner  refused 
to  do ;  the  object  of  the  king  being  to  reserve  to  him- 
self the  right  of  calling  it  or  not  at  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  The  moderator  accordingly,  at  the  request 
of  his  brethren,  appointed  the  Assembly  to  meet  at 
the  same  place  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September,  and 
dissolved  the  meeting. 

Such  is  a  short  account  of  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen, 
which  brought  so  many  of  the  faithful  ministers  into 
trouble.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  marked 
equally  by  respect  to  the  royal  authority  and  fidelity 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  it  deserves  the 
warmest  approbation  of  every  friend  of  religion  and 
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civil  Kberty.  No  sooner,  howerer,  was  his  majesty 
informed  of  their  proceedings,  than  he  transmitted 
orders  to  his  priyy  council  to  proceed  against  the  mi- 
nisters as  guilty  of  high  treason.  Fourteen  of  them 
haTing  defended  their  conduct,  were  committed  to 
various  prisons;  and  six  of  the  principal  ministers, 
who  were  obnoxious  for  their  fidelity,  were  'selected 
for  prosecution.  Their  names,  which  deserve  to  be 
recorded,  were,  Mr  John  Forbes,  the  moderator;  Mr 
John  Welch,  minister  at  Ayr ;  Mr  Andrew  Duncan  at 
Crail ;  Mr  Robert  Dury  at  Anstruther ;  Mr  John  Sharp 
at  Kilmany ;  and  Mr  Alexander  Strachan  at  Creigh. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  through  roads  almost  impassable,  these 
good  men  were  summoned  to  stand  trial  for  high  trea- 
son before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Linlithgow,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  number  of  their  brethren,  who 
had  come  to  countenance  them  during  their  trial.  The 
prisoners  made  an  eloquent  defence.  The  concluding 
speech  of  Forbes,  the  moderator,  is  remarkably  im- 
pressive. "  My  lord,"  said  he,  addressing  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  when  he  saw  they  were  about  to  pass  judg- 
ment, "  I  adjure  you  before  the  living  God,  that  you 
report  to  his  majesty,  in  our  names,  this  history  out  of 
the  book  of  Joshua."  He  then  related  the  account  of 
the  league  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Gibeonites, 
and  the  manner  in  which  God  avenged  Jhe  violation 
of  that  covenant  many  years  af);erwards  on  Saul  and 
his  house.*  "  Now,  my  lord,  warn  the  king,  that  if 
such  a  high  judgment  fell  upon  Saul  and  his  house 
for  destroying  them  that  deceived  Israel,  and  only  be- 

•  Josh.  ix.  3-19;  8  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2. 
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cause  of  the  oath  of  God  which  passed  hetween  them, 
what  judgment  will  fall  on  his  majesty,  his  posterity, 
and  the  whole  land,  if  he  and  ye  violate  the  great  oath 
ye  hare  all  made  to  God,  to  stand  to  His  truth,  and  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  His  kirk  according  to  your 
powers."  Then  reading  over  te  them  the  last  sentence 
of  the  National  Covenant,  he  added,  "  So  take  this  to 
heart,  as  ye  will  be  answerable  to  God  in  that  dread- 
ful day  of  judgment,  to  which  we  appeal,  if  ye  .wrong- 
ously  condemn  us." 

But  what  avail  innocence  and  eloquence  against  the 
arts  of  corruption  and  the  influence  of  terror?  The 
Earl  of  Dunbar  had  been  sent  down  for  the  express 
purpose  of  securing  the  condemnation  of  the  ministers ; 
the  jury  were  packed,  and  a  verdict  was  at  last  ob- 
tained, at  midnight,  finding,  by  a  majority  of  three, 
the  prisoners  guilty  of  high  treason.  On  hearing  the 
verdict,  the  ministers  embraced  each  other,  and  gave 
Crod  thanks  for  having  supported  them  during  the 
trial.  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  they  were  met  by 
their  wives,  who  were  awaiting  with  much  anxiety  the 
result  of  the  trial.  On  being  told  that  they  had  been 
convicted  by  so  few  votes  of  the  crime  of  treason, 
"  they  joyfully,"  says  Row,  "  and  with  masculine 
minds,  thanked  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  had  given  them 
that  strength  and  courage  to  stand  to  their  Master's 
cause,  saying.  They  are  evil  entreated,  as  their  Master 
was  before  them,  judged,  and  condemned  under  silence 
of  night." 

It  was  thought  that  they  might  be  set  at  liberty 
after  a  little  confinement ;  but  orders  came  down  fix>m 
London  in  November  IG06,  to  banish  them  out  of  his 
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majesty's  dominions.  They  were  accordingly  brought 
&om  the  Castle  of  Blackness  to  Leith,  and  the  ship 
being  ready,  and  many  of  their  friends  haying  attended 
to  see  them  embark, ''  they  fell  down  upon  their  knees 
on  the  shore,"  says  our  historian,  "  and  prayed  two 
sereral  times,  yerie  feryentlie,  moying  all  the  multi- 
tude about  them  to  tears  in  abundance ;  and  after  they 
had  sung  the  twenty-third  psalm,  joyfuUie  taking  leaye 
of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  they  passed  to  the 
ship,  and  afier  encountering  a  storm,  were  safely  trans- 
ported and  landed  in  France."  * 

Preyiously  to  this,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  re- 
moye  Andrew  Melyille  and  a  few  of  the  more  zealous 
brethren  out  of  the  way.  They  were  smnmoned  to 
London,  on  the  pretext  of  a  consultation  with  the 
king,  and  they  were  not  long  there  when  they  were 
prohibited  from  returning  to  Scotland.  Melyille,  on 
account  of  a  Latin  epigi^m,  which  he  wrote  for  his 
own  amusement,  containing  some  satirical  reflections 
on  the  English  seryice,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London ;  and,  after  a  confinement  of  four  years,  was 
banished  to  France,  where  he  died,  at  Sedan,  in  the 
jear  1622. 

Meanwhile,  the  king,  intent  on  bringing  his  fayour- 
ite  project  to  a  conclusion,  went  a  step  farther,  and 
proposed  that  the  bishops  should  be  appointed  constant 
moderators  ;  in  other  wcMrds,  that  they  should  haye  a 
right,  in  yirtue  of  their  office  (ad  vitara  aut  culpam), 
to  preside  in  all  meetings  of  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and 
General  Assemblies.  This  new  aggression  on  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  the  object  of  which  was  clearly 

•  Bow's  MS.  Hiit.,  p.  176. 
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seen  through,  met  with  fresh  opposition  from  the 
Church  courts,  and  gaye  rise  to  many  unseemly  and 
disgraceful  scenes.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  describe 
the  scene  that  took  place  in  Perth,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Synod  there,  in  March  1607,  when  Mr  William 
Row,  a  bold  and  zealous  champion  of  Presbytery, 
^presided  as  moderator.  The  king  had  sent  Lord 
Scoon,*  a  man  of  violent  tamper  and  dissolute  habits, 
to  force  them  to  accept  a  constant  moderator.  Scoon 
sent  notice  to  Mr  Bow,  that  if,  in  his  preaching,  he 
uttered  a  syllable  against  constant  moderators,  he 
should  cause  ten  or  twelve  of  his  guards  to  discharge 
their  pieces  in  his  &ce ;  and  when  he  attended  the 
sermon  he  stood  up  in  a  menacing  posture  to  outbrave 
the  preacher.  But  Mr  Row,  no  way  dismayed,  know- 
ing what  vices  Scoon  was  most  addicted  to,  and  par- 
ticularly that  he  was  a  notorious  glutton,  drew  his 
picture  in  the  beginning  of  Jiis  discourse  so  much  to 
the  life,  that  Scoon,  seeing  all  eyes  directed  towards 
him,  was  glad  to  sit  down,  and  cover  his  face.  Af^ 
which  the  minister  proceeded  to  prove  that  no  constant 
moderator  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Church ;  but 
being  aware  that  Scoon  understood  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek,  he  wisely  avoided  naming  the  constant  modera- 
tor in  English,  giving  him  the  learned  title  ofproestos 
advitam.  Sermon  being  ended,  Scoon  said  to  some  of 
his  attendants,  *'  You  see  how  I  charmed  the  preacher 
from  meddling  with  the  constant  moderator;  but  I 
wonder  what  man  it  was  he  spoke  so  much  against  by 
the  name  of  Prestos  ad  vitam,"  When  told  that 
this  was  the  learned  phrase  for  constant  moderator^ 

*  Sir  David  Murray,  Lord  Scoon,  and  afterward*  Viscount  Stwmont. 
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Scoon's  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  resolved  to  pre- 
Tent  the  Sjnoil  from  meeting,  unless  Ihej  chose  for 
their  moderator  one  of  those  who  had  been  nominated 
for  that  office  hj  the  king.  Upon  their  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  this  dictation,  and  proceeding  to  elect  one  of  their 
own  number,  Scoon  rose  in  great  wrath,  threatened, 
and  gaye  abusiye  names  to  them,  and  eyen  attempted 
to  snatch  the  roll  of  the  m|mbers  out  of  the  modera- 
tor s  hand  ;  but  Row,  who  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength,  kept  down  the  commissioner  in  his  chair 
with  the  one  hand, — exhorting  him  to  <<  speak  with 
reyerence  and  reason," — and  holding  the  roll  in  the 
other,  deliberately  called  oyer  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  chose  Mr  Harrie  liyingston  as  their  moder- 
ator. ^^  Let  no  man  be  so  bold  as  come  there,"  cried 
Scoon,  rising  to  intercept  Livingston  on  his  way  to  the 
moderator  s  chair.  ''  Let  us  begin  at  God,"  said  Living- 
ston, kneeling  down,  when  he  had  got  to  the  middle 
of  the  table,  "  and  let  us  all  be  humbled  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ."  "  The  d — ^1  a  Jesus  is  here !"  exclaim- 
ed the  conunissioner,  with  truly  shocking  pro^eness, 
overturning  at  the  same  time  the  table  around  which 
the  ministers  were  kneeling.  They  continued  to  kneel, 
undisturbed  by  his  violence,  till  the  prayer  was  ended 
and  the  meeting  constituted.  During  this  time,  Scoon 
stood  with  his  head  uncovered,  calling  for  the  bailies 
of  Perth,  and  commanding  them  to  ring  the  common 
bell,  and  remove  these  rebels, — an  order  which,  though 
he  was  at  that  time  their  provost,  none  of  them  chose 
to  execute.  Baffled  in  this,  on  their  adjourning,  he 
ordered  the  doors  of  the  church  to  be  locked,  so  that, 
when  the  ministers  returned,  they  were  compelled  to 
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Hold  their  Synod  in  the  open  church  jard,  the  members 
kneeling  down  on  the  grayes  for  prayer,  amidst  the  tears 
of  the  populace,  who  crowded  around  them,  deeply 
sympathizing  with  the  dishonour  thus  offered  to  their 
church,  and  soon  furnished  them  vdth  tables  and 
stools  from  their  own  houses.* 

The  extraordinary  scene  which  we  hare  just  de- 
scribed, disgraceful  as  it  yas  to  the  indiyidual  who 
occasioned  it,  and  to  the  government  that  employed 
him,  reflects  no  discredit  on  the  ministers  of  the  Synod 
of  Perth,  who  deserve  praise  for  their  finn  and  yet  re- 
fipectful  opposition  to  such  a  despotic  invasion  of  their 
privileges.  And  it  shows  the  impolicy  of  aU  State  in- 
terference with  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
— an  interference  which  must  issue  either  in  the  tame 
submission  of  the  latter,  in  the  things  of  God,  to  the 
authority  of  man,  or  in  a  collision  between  the  civil 
and  sacred  jurisdictions,  which  all  wise  governments 
have,  for  their  own  sakes,  carefully  avoided. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  other  steps  by  which 
James  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  object.  Suffice 
it  to  observe,  that,  at  lengdi,  in  an  Assembly  held  at 
Glasgow  in  1610,  hy  dint  of  bribery  and  intimidation, 
he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Church  to  receive  the 
bishops  as  moderators  of  Diocesan  Synods,  and  to 
confer  on  them  the  power  of  excommunicating  and 
absolving  offenders,  of  ordaining  and  deposing  minis- 
ters, and  visiting  all  the  churches  within  their  respec- 
tive dioceses. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  this  convention  at 

*  Row's  Hist.,  p.  180.     Livingatone's  Characteristics,  art.  W.  Row. 
'Scot's  MS.  Extract  from  Klrk.SeMion  Register  of  Fertb,  vol.  L,  1607. 
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Glasgow  a  free  and  lawful  and  General  Aasembly. 
Royal  missiyes  were  sent  to  the  Presbyteries  nominat- 
ing the  indiyiduals  whom  they  should  choose  as  their 
representatires,  and  whom  the  bishops  had  preyionsly 
selected  as  most  likely  to  favour  their  designs ;  and 
the  'Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  king's  commissioner,  was 
furnished  with  instructions  to  spare  no  expense,  and 
scruple  at  no  means  foe  securing  that  erery  thing 
should  be  dbne  according  to  the  royal  pleasure.     The 
bribery  practised  at  this  Assembly  was  shamefully 
notorious.     Golden  coins,  called  angels^  were  so  plen-  . 
tifully  distributed  among  the  ministers,  that  it  was 
called,  by  way  of  derision,  the  angelical  Assembly. 
Sir  James  Balfour  tells  us  that  the  earl  expended 
^' forty  thousand  merks  to  facilitate  the  matter  and 
obtain  their  suffrages.*     This  was  a  trifle,  howerer, 
when  compared  with  the  other  expenses  which  it  cost 
the  king  to  establish  Prelacy.     Mr  Bow  may  hare 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  sum,  but  he  states  that  *'*'  in 
buying  the  benefices  of  the  bishops  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  noblemen  who  had  them,  in  buying  votes  at 
Assemblies,  in  defraying  all  their  other  chaiges,  such 
as  coming  to  and  living  at  court  prelate-like,  &c.,  the 
king  did  employ  (by  the  confession  of  such  as  were 
best  acquainted  with,  and  were  actors  in,  these  busi- 
nesses) above  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  (Scots)  money, — ^a  huge  thing,  indeed," 
he  adds,  ^*  but  sin  lying  heavie  on  the  throne,  crying 
aloud  for  wrath  on  him  and  his  posteritie,  is  infinitely 
sadder  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling."  * 
The  pretext  under  which  this  disgraceful  bribery 

•  Row's  us.  Hitt.,  p.  309. 
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was  practised,  was  that  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  poor  ministers  who  had  come  from  a  distance. 
"  But,"  says  Row,  "  the  contrare  was  well  knowne  ; 
for  both  some  neare  Glasgow,  who  voted  the  king's 
wdy,  got  the  wages  of  Balaam,  and  some  gracious  mi- 
nisters in  the  north,  who  voted  negative^  got  no  gold 
at  all."  Those  who  were  mean  enough  to  accept  of 
these  bribes  (and  some  of  them  were  so  low  as  fifty 
merks,  about  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence sterling,  while  another,  who  was  too  late,  got 
only  nine  pounds  eighteen  shillings  Scots,  just  sixteen 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling)  returned  home  in  dis- 
grace, self-condemned  and  taunted  by  their  brethren, 
for  having  sold  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  which  they 
had  taken  them  solemnly  pledged  to  defend  before 
their  departure.  Altogether,  it  must  be  owned,  this 
Assembly  is  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  is  true  that  it  was  neither  legal  in 
its  constitution  nor  free  in  its  deliberations,  and  on 
this  account  it  was,  with  other  Assemblies  held  at  this 
period,  declared  null  and  void  by  the  famous  Assem- 
bly of  1638 ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  many  of  the  ^thful 
ministers  protested  against  it  at  the  time.  But  still,  it 
is  lamentable  to  think  that  so  many  ministers  could  be 
collected  out  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  weak  enough 
to  yield  to  the  threats,  or  base  enough  to  take  the 
bribes,  of  a  despotic  and  domineering  government, 
bent  on  overturning  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  It 
was  well  for  the  bishops  that  the  bolder  spirits  who 
had  opposed  their  encroachments  were  out  of  the  way; 
that  the  flower  of  the  ministry  had  been  banished  out 
of  Scotland.    For,  as  Archbishop  Gladstanes  acknow- 
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ledged,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  announcing  their  buc- 
cess  at  Glasgow,  ^'had  Andrew  Melville  heen  in  the 
countij,  they  had  never  been  able  to  get  that  turn 
aocomplished." 

Blinded  and  misled  as  the  members  of  this  convention 
were,  they  had  no  idea  of  sanctioning  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy ;  they  conceived  that  the 
farm  of  Presbyteries  would  still  be  kept  up,  with  the 
bishops  as  moderators.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
bishops  gained  their  object  at  Glasgow,  than  three  of 
them  set  off  to  London,  and  having  received  Episcopal 
ordination  from  the  English  prelates,  they  returned 
to  consecFate  the  rest,  without  consulting  Presbytery, 
Synod,  or  Assembly.  It  thus  appeared  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  quite  independent  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  conceived  they  had  a  right  to  govern 
their  brethren,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  communicated 
to  them  by  the  bishops  of  another  Church  with  which 
she  had  no  connection.  In  short,  ^ey  now  alleged 
that  they  had  received  new  light  on  the  subject  of 
Church  government,  and  had  discovered  Episcopacy 
to  be  more  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  antiquity  than 
Presbytery.  With  such  sentiments,  they  soon  began 
to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  with  which  they  supposed 
themselves  invested. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  Gladstanes, 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  took  the  chair.  It  had 
been  previously  arranged  by  the  ministers  that,  after 
protesting  against  this  usurpation,  they  should  march 
out  in  due  order,  leaving  the  bishop  alone  in  possession 
of  the  chkir.  Mr  John  Malcolm,  minister  of  Perth, 
as  being  the  oldest  member,  was  elected  as  the  fittest 
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person  to  take  the  lead  in  this  proceeding.     Before 
entering  on  business,  Maloohn  rose  up,  and  begged 
to  ask  by  what  authority,  and  on  what  grounds,  the 
order  of  our' Kirk,  established  in  so  many  famous 
General  Assemblies,  and  ratified  by  the  king's  acts, 
was  altered,  which,  said  he,  "  we  cannot  see  but  with 
grief  of  heart,  seeing  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  only 
true  form  of  goyemment  of  Christ's  Kirk."     *'  I  am 
astonished,"  said  the  bishop  in  a  high  passion,  "  to 
hear  such  an  aged  man  utter  such  foolish  talk.     Can 
you  be  ignorant.  Sir,  of  what  was  done  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  Glasgow?"     Other  members,  however, 
coming  forward  in  his  support,  Gladstanes  became 
calmer.     "  It's  a  strange  thing,  brethren,"  he  said, 
"  that  ye  are  so  troubled  about  such  an  indifferent 
matter.     What  matter  who  be  moderator,  provided 
nothing  be  done  but  to  all  your  contentment  ?  "     "  Ye 
pretend  the  Word,"  said  they,  "  but  ye  let  us  see  no 
warrand ;  we  kn6w  nothing  ye  seek  but  gain  and  pre^ 
ferment  in  this  course."     Upon  this  the  bishop,  start- 
ing up,  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  God  never  let 
me  see  God's  face,  nor  be  a  partaker  of  his  kingdom, 
if  I  should  take  this  office  upon  me,  and  were  not 
persuaded  I  had  the  warrand  of  the  Word!"    The 
rest  of  the  members  looked  to  Malcolm,  expecting 
him  to  walk  out,  as  had  been  concerted ;  but  as  Row 
observes,  he  was  ^^  a  man  who  had  not  a  brow  for  that 
bargain,"  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  by  Mr 
William  Cooper  (afterwards  made  a  bishop),  who  stood 
up  and  said,  ^'  Brethren,  I  beseech  you  remember  that 
these  things  are  not  so  essential  points,  as  to  rent  the 
bowels  of  the  Kirk  for  them.     Are  these  things  such 
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as  to  cast  jour  ministry  in  hazard  for  them  ?  What  joy 
can  ye  have  for  your  suffering,  when  ye  suffer  for  a 
matter  so  indifferent  as,  Who  shall  he  moderator  ? 
Who  shall  have  the  imposition  of  hands  ?  Wherefore 
serves  it,  to  fill  the  people's  ears  with  contentious  doc- 
trine concerning  the  goyemment  of  the  Kirk  ?  Were  it 
not  much  better  to  preach  sincerely,  and  wait  on  and 
see  what  the  Lord  will  work  in  these  matters  ?  "  Glad- 
stanes,  we  may  easily  conceive,  highly  applauded  this 
speech ;  he  declared  that  no  honest  man  could  be  of 
another  opinion ;  and  such  was  the  influence  it  had, 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  was  highly  respected 
among  his  brethren  for  his  piety  and  prudence,  that 
they  carried  their  opposition  no  farther. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Church  that  we  have  met  with  any  thing  resembling 
the  sentiments  now   generally  known  by  the  term 
latitudinarian;  and  it  is  rather  suspicious  that,  on 
this  occasion,  these  loose  principles  should  have  been 
employed  with  success  to  cajole  good  men  into  a  sur- 
render of  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  into'  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  which  in  their  judgment  and 
their  conscience  they  condemned.     The  same  strain 
of  reasoning  which  Cooper  employed,  with  sincerity  we 
doubt  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  has  too  often  since 
fumisihed  a  pretext  for  introducing  the  most  extensive 
changes  into  a  religious  profession,  and  overthrowing 
the  liberties  of  the  Christian  Church.     If  Episcopacy 
were  indeed  a  matter  of  such  indifference,  why  plead 
for  it  "  the  warrand  of  the  Word,"  and  why  involve  a 
whole  Church  in  disorder,  by  attempting  to  intrude  ^t 
on  a  reluctant  people,  who  were  perfectly  well  please^ 
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with  the  goTemment  which  they  enjoyed  ?  But,  in 
fact,  nothing  can  he  properly  called  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference which  affects  the  hononr  of  the  great  King  and 
Head  of  the  Church ;  and  we  can  conceive  nothing 
more  impertinent  or  disgusting  than  the  cant  of  liher- 
ality,  when  assumed  hy  men  who,  in  the  act  of  robhing 
the  Church  of  her  dearest  privileges,  affect  to  nioum 
over  the  contentions  which  are  the  fruits  of  their  own 
selfish  policy. 

It  has  been  observed  that  '^  James'  bishops,"  as  they 
were  called,  "  were  prudent  and  humble  men,  and  gave 
great  respect  to  all  honest  and  deserving  ministers  as 
their  brethren,"  very  different  from  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  whose 
ambition,  in  aiming  at  civil  offices,  induced  the  nobi- 
lity to  join  with  those  who  sought  to  re-establish 
Presbytery.*  This  remark  is  so  far  true,  and  the 
reasMis  are  very  obvious.  James'  bishops  were  all 
originally  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  brethren,  and  had  not  learned 
those  haughty  and  imperious  airs  which  Archbishop 
Laud  taught  their  successors  to  assume.  His  majesty, 
too,  in  the  selection  of  his  bishops,  took  care  in  general 
to  fix  upon  those  who,  in  addition  to  their  servility, 
possessed  the  talents  and  temper  best  fitted  for  con- 
ciliating their  brethren.  Hence  we  find  among  <them 
such  men  as  "William  Cooper,  bishop  of  Galloway, 
who,  though  Spottiswood  accuses  him  of  fondness  for 
popularity,  and  Calderwood  charges  him  with  various 
delinquencies,  seems,  on  tiie  whole,  to  have  been  a 
good,  peaceable,  and  amiable  man, — a  sort  of  Leigh- 

•  Guthrjr'g  Memoln,    Scott's  M SS.  in  Adv.  Lib. 
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ton  among  the  early  bishops.  A  very  different  char- 
acter was  Archbishop  Gladstanes,  of  St  Andrews, 
who  had  formerly  been  minister  of  Arbirlot.  Vain- 
glorious, obsequious,  and  time-serving,  this  prelate 
was  a  tool  exactly  to  the  taste  of  James,  before  whom 
he  crouched  with  all  the  serviHty  of  an  Eastern  slave. 
^' Most  gracious  sovereign,"  he  thus  addressed  him, 
^*  may  it  please  your  most  excellent  majesty,  as  of  all 
^ces  ingratitude  is  most  detestable,  I  finding  myself, 
not  only  as  first  of  that  dead  estaitt  quhilk  your  ma- 
je$tj  hath  re-created,  but  also  in  my  private  condition 
so  overwhehned  with  your  majesty's  princely  and  mag- 
ni£ck  benignitie,  could  not  hot  repaire  to  your  majesty's 
most  gracious  face,  that  so  unworthy  a  creature  micht 
both  see,  bless^  and  thank  my  earthly  creator.  As 
no  estaitt  may  say  that  they  are  your  majesty's  crea- 
tures as  we  may  say,  so  there  is  none  whose  standing 
ia  80  slippery,  when  your  majesty  shaU  fix)wn,  as  we ; 
for  at  your  majesty's  nod  we  must  either  stand  or 
^.''  Gladstanes  did  not  long  enjoy  his  poor  dignity, 
kaying  died  in  May  1615.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  cotemporaries,  he  was  a  notorious  glutton, 
and  brought  on  himself  such  a  miserable  death,  that 
his  body  required  to  be  buried  immediately  after  ; 
'^  yet  the  solemnity  of  the  funeral  was  made  in  the 
month  of  June  following ;  and  the  day  of  his  funeral 
being  windy  and  stormy,  blew  away  the  pall,  and 
marred  all  the  honours  that  were  carried  about  the 
empty  coflin."* 

*  Row  has  recorded  a  prayer  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  after  supper, 
too  coarse  and  pro&ne  to  be  here  related.  And  he  adds  an  epitaph  com- 
posed OD  him  at  the  time,  beginning  thus :— 
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Gladstanes  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  John 
Spottiswood,  a  shrewd  and  crafty  politician,  and  the 
author  of  a  EQstory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which, 
as  has  been  well  observed,  might  more  properly  be 
called  '^  Calumnies  against  the  Church  of  Scotland/' 
The  writer,  who,  as  appears  from  his  private  correspond- 
ence, was  engaged  in  all  the  shuffling  and  Jesuitical  plots 
of  the  Government  for  overturning  Presbytery,  which 
he  had  sworn  to  support,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
give  a  fair  account  of  transactions  in  which  his  own 
credit  was  so  deeply  implicated,  and  for  his  share  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  excommunicated  by  the 
Church  which  he  had  betrayed.  His  falsehoods  and 
misrepresentations  have  been  so  satisfactorily  exposed, 
that  to  appeal  to  him  new  as  an  authority,  on  any 
point  of  history  affecting  the  cause  of  Presbytery,  is 
set  down  at  once  as  a  mark  of  blindfold  prejudice. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  men  who  had  been 
thus  intruded  into ;  the  government  of  the  Church 
under  the  wing  of  royal  prerogative,  and  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  nation,  would  find  it  easy  to  gain 
either  respect  to  their  persons,  or  submission  to  their 
authority.  In  fiict,  the  people  despised  them,  and  the 
ministers  continued  to  preach  against  their  intrusion, 
and  to  administer  ordinances  as  if  no  such  persons 
as  bishops  existed  in  the  country.  The  king  found 
it  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  all  respect 
for  their  episcopal  powerd,  to  arm  them  with  civil 

"  Here  lyes  beneath  tbir  laid-stanei 
The  carcass  of  George  Gladstanes ; 
Wherever  be  his  other  half, 
Lo,  here  ye  have  his  epitaph.*'* 

*  Wodrow's  Biographical  Collections  (Maitland  edit.),  vol.  i.  part  i. 
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authority.     For  this  purpose  he  erected  the  Court  of 
High  Commission^  a  sort  of  English  Inquisition,  com- 
posed of  prelates,  noblemen,  knights,  and  ministers, 
and  possessing  the  combined  powers  of  a  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal.     This  nondescript  court,  whose 
proceedings  were  regulated  by  no  fixed  laws,  was 
empowered  to  receiye  appeals  from  any  church  court, 
to  summon  before  them  all  preachers  charged  with 
speeches  contrary  to  the  established  order  of  the  Church, 
and  on  finding  them  guilty,  to  depose  and  excommuni- 
cate, or  to  fine  and  imprison  them.     But  though  thus 
invested  with  powers  which  enabled  them  to  set  at 
defiance  both  the  Church  courts  and  the  civil  juris- 
diction, it  must  be  admitted  that,  for  several  years,  the 
bishops  had  the  prudence  to  refrain  from  exercising 
their  authority  to  the  extent  which  the  king  desired. 
^'  They  took  little  upon  them,"  says  a  Presbyterian 
writer,  "  and  were  very  little  opposed,  until  tiie  As- 
sembly at  Perth,  in  the  year  1618."*     During  this 
interval,  though  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  suspended,   sessions,  presbyteries,  and  synods 
continued  to  conduct  business  much  in  the  usual  way ; 
and  the  Church,  if  it  did  not  enjoy  prosperity,  was  at 
least  suffered  to  remain  in  a  sort  of  dead  calm,  till 
the  waters  were  again  disturbed  by  the  ill-judged  and 
tyrannical  interference  of  the  king. 

•Blair*fLif«,p.  13. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  King  attempts  to  introduce  the  English  Ceremonies 
— Prosecution  of  Mr  Dayid  Calderwood — The  Five 
Articles  of  Perth — Black  Satorday-^Disputes  he- 
tween  the  Ministers  and  People — King  James  and 
the  Bookseller — Ejected  Ministers — John  Welch- 
Robert  Bruce — Robert  Blair — Patrick  Simpson- 
Andrew  Duncan — George  Dunbar — John  Scrim- 
geour — Robert  Cunningham — Revivals  at  Stewarton 
and  Kirk  of  Shotts. 

In  the  spring  of  IGl?,  King  James  paid  a  Tisit  to 
Scotland,  having,  as  he  expressed  it,  '^  a  natural  and 
salmon-like  afifection  to  see  the  place  of  his  breeding 
— his  native  and  ancient  kingdom."  He  had  been 
led  b  J  the  bi^ihops  to  bdieve  that  the  people  and  their 
ministers  were  now  quite  submisBive  to  all  his  wishes 
on  the  point  of  church  order.  He  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  try  next  whether  they  would  submit, 
with  equal '  ease,  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  English 
Church.  Among  other  directions  for  his  reception,  he 
ordered  repairs  to  be  made  on  the  Chapel  of  Holy- 
rood-house  ;  an  organ  was  sent  down,  and  the  English 
carpenters  began  to  set  up  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
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made  of  caired  wood,  and  finely  gilded.  The  people 
began  to  munnur — ''  First  came  the  organs,  now  the 
images,  and  ere  long  we  shall  haye  the  mass."  The 
bishops  became  alarmed,  and,  at  their  solicitation,  the 
king,  though  mightily  offended,  agreed  to  dispense  with 
the  gilded  apostles.  It  was  very  strange,  he  said,  that 
they  would  admit  figures  of  ^^  griffins,  monsters,  and 
deevils"  into  their  churches,  and  refuse  those  of  holy 
apostles.  His  other  wishes,  however,  were  gratified. 
A  splendid  altar  was  erected,  with  two  closed  Bibles, 
two  onlighted  candles,  and  two  basins  without  water, 
la  the  king's  chapel,  the  English  Liturgy  was  ordered 
to  be  read  daily ;  the  communion  was  taken  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture ;  and  the  roof  of  that  renerable  pile,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Reformation,  echoed  to  the 
sounds  of  choristers  and  instrumental  music* 

In  the  Parliament,  which  was  held  soon  after  his 
aoiyal,  James  manifested  his  determination  to  have 
his  example  imitated  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kiug- 
dom.  With  this  view,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  pass 
an  article,  ordaining,  ^'  that  whatsoever  his  majesty 
should  determine  in  the  external  government  of  the 
Chuich,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishops,  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  the  miiustry,  should  have  the  strength 
of  a  law."  In  vain  did  the  more  prudent  of  the  deigy 
warn  him  of  the  danger  of  such  an  enactment.  '^  To 
have  matters  ruled  as  they  have  been  in  your  General 
Assemblies,"  said  his  majesty,  '^  I  will  never  agree ; 
&r  the  bishops  must  rule  the  ministers,  and  the  king 
role  both."!  Intelligence  of  this  having  reached  the 
ministers,  a  number  of  them,  out  of  several  parts  of 

•  Cald.  MS.  Hist.,  ad  ui.  1617.  t  Spotttowood,  p.  S31. 
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the  country,  met  and  drew  up  a  supplication  to  the 
king  and  Parliament,  in  which,  after  protesting  against 
any  innorations  heing  brought  into  the  Church  with- 
out the  consent  of  a  free  General  Assembly,  they  pled 
that  their  Church  had  attained  to  a  degree  of  purity 
in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  which  had  been 
acknowledged  rather  as  a  pattern  to  be  followed,  than 
as  one  which  required  to  be  modelled  in  conformity 
with  other  Churches  less  reformed ;  that,  under  their 
form  of  goTemment,  which  had  been  ratified  by  va- 
rious acts  of  Parliament  under  his  majesty's  reign, 
they  had  enjoyed  a  peace  and  freedom  from  schism, 
which  the  introduction  of  any  novelty  would  miserably 
destroy;  and  that  his  majesty  had  repeatedly  assured 
them  of  his  determination  not  to  impose  upon  them  the 
English  forms,  which  had  allayed  all  their  suspicions : 
they  therefore  prayed  that  his  majesty  would  not  suffer 
the  article,  of  which  they  had  heard,  to  pass  into  a 
law,  "  to  the  grief  of  this  poor  Church,  that  the  uni- 
versal hope  of  thousands  in  this  land,  who  rejoiced  at 
your  majesty's  happy  arrival,  may  not  be  turned  into 
mourning." 

This  faithful  and  respectful  petition,  which  was 
signed  by  fifty-six  names,  through  the  cowardice  of 
the  person  intrusted  with  it,  ms  neyer  formaUy  pre- 
sented ;  but  a  copy  of  it  having  come  into  his  majesty's 
hands,  he  was  highly  incensed  at  it,  and  though  he 
found  it  expedient  to  defer  giving  the  royal  sanction  to 
the  obnoxious  article,  he  determined  to  wreak  his  dis- 
pleasure on  some  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  ministers, 
who  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  High  Com- 
mission at  St  Andrews. 
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As  a  specimen  of  Uie  maimer  in  which  ihe  ministers 
were  treated  at  ihis  court,  we  may  select  the  case  of 
Mr  Dayid  Calderwood,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Histoiy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  an  account  of 
which  he  has  giyen  us  in  his  own  simple  and  graphic 
maimer.  "  What  moyed  you  to  protest  ?"  asked  his 
majesty.  Calderwood  answered,  that  '^  it  was  an  article 
concluded  in  Parliament,  which  cut  off  our  General 
Assemblies."  The  king  then  inquired  how  long  he 
had  been  a  minister ;  and  having  been  told,  he  said, 
"  Hear  me,  Mr  Dayid,  I  haye  been  an  older  keeper  of 
General  Assemblies  than  you.  A  General  Assembly 
serres  to  preserye  doctrine  in  purity  and  the  Church 
from  schism,  to  make  confessions  of  i^th,  and  put  up 
petitions  to  the  king  in  Parliament.  But  for  matters 
of  order,  rites,  and  things  indifferent,  that  belongs  to 
the  king  with  adyice  of  his  bishops."  From  this  royal 
doctrine  Mr  Dayid  gaye  in  his  humble  dissent.  The 
king  then  challenged  the  last  clause  of  the  protesta- 
tion, in  which  they  declared  that  they  must  be  forced 
rather  to  incur  the  censure  of  his  majesty's  law,  than 
to  admit  any  imposition  not  flowing  from  the  Church 
lawfully  conyened.  Calderwood  answered,  '^  That 
whatsoever  was  the  phrase  of  speech,  they  meant  no 
other  thing  but  to  protest  that  they  would  give  pas- 
sive obedience  to  his  majesty,  but  could  not  give  active 
obedience  unto  any  unlawful  thing  which  should  flow 
from  that  article."  "  Active  and  passive  obedience  ? " 
exclaimed  the  king.  "  That  is,  we  will  rather  suffer 
than  practise,"  said  Mr  Calderwood.  "  I  will  tell 
thee  what  is  obedience,  man,"  returned  his  majesty  : 
"•  what  the  centurion  said  to  his  servants,  *'  To  this 
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mauy  Goy  and  he  goeth^  and  to  that  man,  Come^  and 
he  comethy — ^that  is  obedience."     *■'  To  suffer.  Sire," 
replied  Galderwood,  ^'  is  also  obedience,  howbeit  not 
of  that  same  kind ;  and  eyen  that  obedience  is  not 
absolute,  but  limited,  being  liable  to  exception  of  a 
countennand  from  a  superior  power."    The  king  here 
whispered  something  to  Spottiswood,  who,  turning  to 
Galderwood,  said,  ^^  His  majesty  saith,  that  if  ye  will 
not  be  content  to  be  suspended  spirituaUy^  ye  shall  be 
suspended  corporcdlyr    To  this  wretched  witticism, 
the  prisoner  replied,  addressing  himself  to  his  majesty, 
'^  Sire,  my  body  is  in  your  majesty's  hands  to  do  with 
it  as  it  pleaseth  your  majesty ;  but  as  long  as  my  body 
is  free,  I  will  teach,  notwithstanding  of  their  sentence." 
After  some  farther  altercation,  Galderwood  requested 
leaye  to  address  the  bishops,  which  was  granted.     He 
argued  with  them  that  they  had  no  power  to  suspend 
or  deprive  him  in  this  Gourt  of  High  Gommission  ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  ye  have  no  power  in  this  court  but 
by  commission  from  his  majesty ;  and  his  majesty  can* 
not  communicate  that  power  to  you  which  he  claims 
not  for  himself."     This  home  thrust  at  the  authority 
of  the  court,  which  neither  the  king  nor  the  bishops 
could  well  answer,  threw  the  assembly  into  confu- 
sion.    We  give  the  rest  of  the  scene  in  Galderwood's 
own  language :  '^  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  rounding 
in  his  ear,  ^  Ye  are  not  a  wise  man ;  ye  wot  not  who 
are  your  friends,'  he  rounded  likewise  to  the  bishop 
and  said, '  Wherefore  brought  ye  me  here  V     Others, 
in  the  meantime,  were  reviling  him,  and  some  called 
him  a  proud  knave.     Others  uttered  speeches  which 
he  could  not  take  up  for  confusion  of  voices.     Others 
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were  not  ashamed  to  shake  his  shoulders  and  dunch 
him  on  the  neck,  he  being  yet  upon  his  knees."  The 
king  demanded,  in  the  meantime,  if  he  would  abstain 
from  preaching  for  a  certain  time,  in  case  he  should 
command  him  by  his  royal  authority,  as  from  himself ; 
and  Calderwood  thinking  he  still  referred  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Commission,  and  being  disturbed  by  the 
shaking,  tugging,  and  confusion,  replied,  '^  I  am  not 
minded  to  obey."  Upon  which  he  was  hurried  off, 
and  committed  to  Lord  Scoon,  to  be  imprisoned  for 
declining  the  king's  authority.  Scoon,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  a  malicious  pleasure  in  performing  such 
sendees,  was  conducting  his  prisoner  along  the  street, 
when  some  one  asked,  ^^  Where  away  with  that  man, 
my  lord?"  ^'  First  to  the  tolbooth,  and  then  to  the 
gallows,"  said  Scoon.  Mr  Calderwood  having  thus 
discovered  his  mistake,  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  assuring  his  majesty  that  it  was  not  hut  authority, 
but  that  of  the  Commission  which  he  had  disowned ; 
but  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  allow  so  bold  a  cham- 
pion of  Presbytery  to  stand  in  the  way,  so  he  was 
banished  out  of  the  country.  Lord  Cranston  earnestly 
pleaded  that  the  period  of  his  banishment  might  be 
delayed,  on  account  of  the  tempestuous  season  of  the 
year.  This  petition  was  refused.  "  If  he  be  drowned 
in  the  seas,"  said  the  king,  '^  he  may  thank  God  he 
hath  escaped  a  worse  death."* 

Irritated  at  the  unexpected  opposition  made  to  his 
measures,  James  vented  his  rage  on  the  bishops,  whom 

*  CaMerwood's  Hist.,  p.  682.  The  Bannatyne  Miscellany,  p.  205.  Cal- 
doirood's  fate  was  nother  to  be  hanged  nor  drowned,  he  being  soon  after 
th«  re-establishment  of  Presbytery  in  1638,  appointed  minister  of  Pencait- 
Und,  and  having  died  at  Jedburgh  29tb  October  1650. 
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he  called  "dolts  and  deceiyerB,"  because  they  had  made 
him  believe  they  had  managed  matters  so  well  that  his 
presence  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  settle  them.     In 
the  month  of  Norember  1617,  he  convoked  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy,  for  it  could  not  be  called  a  General 
Assembly,  at  St  Andrews,  and  there  proposed  to  them 
five  articles  of  conformity  with  the  English  Church, 
which  having  been  next  year  agreed  upon  at  another 
meeting  in  Perth,  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,     As  these  Articles 
occasioned  much  disorder  in  the  Church,  and  led  to 
very  serious  consequences,  we  may  here  enumerate 
them,   and  subjoin  a  few  remarks  to  explain  the 
opposition  made  to  them  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
They  were  as  follows: — 1.  Kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Supper.     2.  The  observance  of  certain  holidays,  viz., 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Pen- 
tecost.   3.  Episcopal  confirmation.   4.  Private  baptism. 
5.  Private  communicating. 

These  Articles  may  appear  to  some  too  insignificant 
to  require  or  to  justify  the  resistance  which  was  made 
to  them  by  the  faithful  portion  of  the  Church.  But 
the  slightest  innovations  are  important  in  religion; 
and  by  some  of  these  Articles,  as  might  easily  have 
been  shown,  the  most  sacred  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  involved  in  danger.  The  first  Article,  viz.,  that 
of  Kneeling  at  the  Communion,  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious, from  its  tendency  to  countenance  the  Popish 
doctrine  of  the  adoration  of  the  host.  Although  this 
ceremony  is  retained .  by  the  English  Church  as  ex- 
pressive of  veneration  rather  than  worship,  the  Scottish 
ministers  were  justly  apprehensive  that  the  adqratioi:^, 
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addressed  at  first  to  an  inyisible  Being,  might  soon  be 
transferred  to  the  intermediate  object  presented  to  the 
Totaijy  and  again  d^enerate  into  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  elements.  They  maintained;  besides,  that 
their  practice  of  sitting  at  a  communion-table,  in 
token  of  their  fellowship,  which  was  the  common 
practice  of  all  the  other  Reformed  Churches,  was  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  example  of  the  first  Supper,  than 
receiying  the  elements  indiyidually  from  the  hands  of 
a  priest,  while  kneeling  at  an  altar. 

Against  the  holidays  they  objected,  that  the  nativity 
of  Christ  was  of  an  uncertain  date ;  that  the  institu- 
tion  of  Christmas  was  an  imitation  of  the  idolatrous 
Saturnalia  of  the  Romans,  to  coincide  with  which  it 
was  changed  by  the  Roman  Church  to  the  25th  of 
December;  that  Easter  and  Pentecost  were  reyirals 
of  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  anniyer-^ 
saiy  of  the  birth,  crucifixion  or  resurrection  of  Christ, 
was  no  more  consecrated  by  the  events,  than  the  form 
of  the  manger  in  which  he  was  bom,  of  the  cross  on 
which  he  suffered,  or  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  he 
was  buried ;  that  they  tended,  wherever  introduced, 
to  diminish  respect  for  the  only  day  which  God  had 
made  holy,  viz.,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  that  those 
who  kept  them,  came  under  the  charge  of  '^  observing 
days,  and  months,  and  years," — a  practice  distinctly 
condemned  in  Scripture. 

The  third  Article,  respecting  Confirmation,  was  con- 
demned chiefly  from  having  no  foundation  in  Scripture, 
and  because  it  implied  a  confirmation  of  baptism,  as 
if  this  ordinance,  administered  by  Presbyters,  were  not 
complete  ^thout  the  imposition  of  hands  by  a  bishop. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  Articles,  viz.,  the  priyate 
administration  of  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  our  fathers  condemned  as  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  and  design  of  these  insti- 
tutions, hoth  of  which  are  Church  ordinances,  and 
therefore  ought  to  he  administered  only  when  the 
Church  is  assembled,  and  as  leading  to  superstitious 
notions  of  the  virtue  of  the  mere  outward  signs. 
Though  important  ordinances,  they  denied  them  to  be 
essential  to  salvation ;  and  to  insist  on  either  Baptism 
or  the  Lord's  Supper  being  administered  privatelyi 
seemed  to  them  not  only  inconsistent  with  Scripture, 
but  fitted  to  revive  those  Popish  doctrines,  against 
which  their  humanity  and  their  reason  alike  revolted 
— ^that  unbaptized  infants  are  excluded  firom  bliss,  and 
that  the  reception  of  the  consecrated  host  on  death- 
bed is  essential  to  salvation. 

But  while  our  fathers  had  good  reasons  for  con- 
demning these  ceremonies,  as  unwarranted  and  super- 
stitious additions  to  the  divine  worship,  there  was 
another  source  of  alarm  which  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  many  in  our  day  than  any  we  have  now 
mentioned.  They  knew  well,  that  the  moment  these 
Articles  received  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power,  the 
bishops  would  forcibly  impose  them  on  all  the  subjects, 
ministers  and  people,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  pri- 
vate opinions,  would  be  obliged  to  practise  them  under 
the  severest  penalties.*  Need  we  wonder  that  they 
should  have  strenuously  protested  against  this  direct 

*  Gillespie's  Dispute  against  English-Popish  Ceremonies,  p.  4-7.  In 
this  treatise,  Gillespie  distinctly  asserts  the  principle,  that  **  human  laws, 
as  they  come  from  men,  and  in  respect  of  any  force  or  authority  which 
men  can  give  them,  have  no  power  to  bmd  the  conscience,"  p.  8. 
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impomdoii  on  conscience — ^this  tyrannical  encroach- 
ment^ winch  left  them  no  altematiYe,  between  sur- 
lendeiing  their  Christian  liberty,  or  incurring  the 
consequences  of  disobeying  the  law  of  the  land  ? 

Sach,  then,  were  the  celebrated  Articles  which  James 
■ought  to  intrude  on  the  Scottish  Church.  The  Assem- 
bly which  met  at  St  Andrews,  much  to  his  chagrin, 
postponed  the  consideration  of  them  ;  and  on  the  25th 
of  August  1618,  the  last  Assembly  which  met  in 
James'  reign,  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  was 
hdd  in  Perth,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  something 
like  a  sanction  to  the  obnoxious  ceremonies.     **  This 
Assembly,"  says  Row,  ^^  was  not  made  up  of  commis- 
aoners  sent  ftom  presbyteries,  but  of  bishops,  doctors, 
deans,  and  such  ministers  as  were  the  bishops'  follow- 
as  ;  then  the  king  had  his  commissioners,  and  there 
were  sundry  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  writ- 
ten for  by  the  king  and  bishops,  to  keep  the  said 
Assembly;    and   sundrie  commissioners,    sent  ftom 
presbjrteries,  were  not  called  upon,  nor  got  they  any 
▼ote  there,  the  moderator  knowing  what  they  would 
say.*    "  There  was  set  in  the  Little  Kirk,"  says  Cal- 
derwood,  ^^  a  long  table,  and  forms  at  eveiy  side  for 
noblemen,  barons,  burgesses,  bishops,  and  doctors,  and 
at  the  head  of  it  a  cross  table,  with  chairs  for  his 
majesty's  commissioners  and  the  moderator.      The 
ministers  were  left  to  stand  behind,  as  if  their  place 
and  part  had  been  only  to  behold.     But  this  appar- 
ently was  done  of  policy,  that  they  might  carry  some 
majesty  on  Iheir  part,  to  dash  simple  ministers." 

In  an  Assembly  thus  constituted,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  a  majority  was  found  willing  to  vote  with 
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the  court.  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  unable  to  answer 
the  reasonings  of  those  who  condemned  the  Articies, 
burst  out  in  a  passion  with  these  words,  which  were 
remembered  long  afiter, — ''  This  matter  shall  not  be 
earned  either  bj  arguments  or  votes ;  if  it  were  but 
we  bishops,  with  his  majesty's  commissioner,  we  will 
conclude  the  matter,  and  see  who  dare  withstand  it ! "  * 
Haying  told  them  he  would  send  up  the  names  of  all 
who  voted  against  them  to  the  king,  the  question  was 
put,  "  Will  you  consent  to  the  Articles,  or  disobey  the 
king?"  The  Articles  were  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority ;  but  a  minority  of  forty-five,,  even  out  of 
this  packed  Assembly,  whom  no  promises  could  allure 
or  menaces  deter  from  voting  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, saved  the  Scottish  Church  from  abs(dute 
degradation. 

When  this  mock  Assembly  rose,  the  bishops  pre- 
pared to  enforce  the  obnoxious  rites.  In  a  few  weeks 
they  were  ratified  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  July 
1621  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  It 
was  remarked,  that  at  the  very  instant  when  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  the  commissioner,  rose  to  touch  this 
act  with  the  royal  sceptre,  in  token  of  its  ratification,  a 
black  thunder-cloud  which  had  for  some  time  before 
hung  over  the  city,  enveloping  it  in  extraordinary  dark- 
ness, burst,  as  if  it  were  immediately  over  the  Parlia- 
ment-house, into  a  tremendous  storm ;  three  brilliant 
flashes  of  lightning,  following  in  quick  succession,  and 
rendered  more  frightful  by  the  surrounding  darkness, 
darted  in  at  the  great  window,  and  seemed  to  strike 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  commissioner ;  this  was  suc- 

"  Blair's  Life,  p.  15. 
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ceeded  by  terrible  peals  of  thunder,  and  such  a  tempest 
of  rain  and  hail,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and 
after  long  delay,  the  members  were  able  to  reach 
their  homes.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  of  the  sad 
work  transacted  on  it,  this  day  got  the  name,  which  it 
long  retained  among  the  people,  of  Black  Saturday, 

Our  &thers,  who  liyed  under  the  realizing  belief  of 
a  superintending  Proyidence,  directing  with  the  same 
hand  the  elements  of  nature  and  the  events  of  time, 
were  accustomed  to  see  and  hear  God  in  eyery  thing. 
These  appearances,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  that  time,  were  considered  as  ominous  of  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  at  this  flagrant  breach  of  national 
engagements,  and  betokening  approaching  judgments. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  warrantableness  of 
thus  interpreting  the  appearances  of  nature — appear- 
ances which,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  naturally  fitted, 
and  must  therefore  be  intended,  to  inspire  us  with 
awe  of  the  divine  Majesty, — the  feelings  to  which  they 
gaye  occasion,  in  the  present  instance,  certainly  do 
more  honour  to  the  piety  of  our  Presbyterian  ances- 
tors, than  the  raillery  which  Spottiswood  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  others,  who  said,  ^'  It  was  to  be  taken  as 
an  approbation  from  heaven,  likening  the  same  to  the 
thunderings  and  lightnings  at  the  giving  of  the  law 
of  Moses!"* 

The  bishops  had  now  got  every  thing  their  own  way. 
They  had  procured  the  sanction  of  what  they  called  a 
(leneral  Assembly ;  and  the  Parliament  had  ratified 
their  Articles,  which  were  now  become  the  law  of  the 
hmd.  All  that  now  remained  was,  that  the  law  should 
be  obeyed.    But  this  was  not  so  easily  accomplished. 

*  Spottiiwood,  p.  542. 
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Christmas  day,  1618,  airiyed,  the  churches  of  Edin- 
bui^h  were  opened,  and  some  of  the  time-serving 
ministers,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  king, 
observed  the  festival.     But,  notwithstanding  all  the 
exertions  made  bj  the  bishops  and  magistrates,  few  or 
none  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend ;  the  people 
flocked  out  of  town,  or  went  about  their  ordinary 
affairs ;  the  kirks  were  almost  deserted,  and  in  some  of 
them  the  dogs  were  playing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Mr  Patrick  GraUoway,  one  of  the  ministers,  a  vain- 
glorious man,  who  had  offered  to  sign  the  protestation 
with  his  blood,  and  who  was  formerly  so  zealous,  says 
Calderwood,  that  ^^  he  took  it  ill  if  he  were  asked  to 
eat  a  Christmas  pie," — ^now  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
fretting  and  Aiming  because  he  was  not  followed  in  his 
present  course,  and  denouncing  famine  of  the  Word, 
deafness,  blindness,  and  leanness  upon  aU  those  who 
came  not  to  his  Christmas  sermon.     Another  of  the 
ministers,  Mr  William  Struthers,  inveighed  from  the 
pulpit  against  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  strain  of 
the  most  violent  vituperation.     And  yet  this  man  had 
been  formerly  so  zealous  against  the  bishops,  that  he 
could  scarce  give  a  comment  upon  the  chapter  afrer 
meals  without  a  stroke  at  them ;  and  on  one  occasion 
it  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  being  in  Glasgow,  and 
happening  to  see  bishop  Spottiswood  there  on  the 
street,  he  went  into  a  shop,  and  fell  into  a  swoon. 
On  administering  to  him  some  aquavitSB,  he  recovered ; 
and  being  asked  what  accident  had  be£illen  him, 
"  What !  (he  exclaimed)  saw  ye  not  the  character  of 
the  Beast  coming  !" 

These  trifling  anecdotes  carry  their  own  moral  with 
them.    He  has  studied  history  and  observed  life  to 
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little  purpose,  who  has  not  discoYered  that  those  who 
make  the  most  flaming  professions  of  zeal,  when  pro- 
fessions ma  J  he  made  without  danger  or  inconTenience, 
or  who  show  an  overstrained  strictness  ahout  matters 
of  really  small  moment,  are  generall j  the  first  to  yield 
when  the  trial  of  principle  amres,  and  turn  out  the 
most  hitter  opponents  of  their  hrethren  who,  though 
they  made  less  noise  ahout  their  faithfninffw,  hare, 
nevertheless,  stood  £uthful  in  the  evil  day. 

Of  all  the  Articles  of  Perth,  there  was  none  that 
pioTed  more  ohnoxious  to  the  people  than  that  of  heing 
compelled  to  kneel  at  the  Sacrament.  The  people,  in 
general,  are  always  more  ready  to  take  alarm  at  inno- 
vations in  those  parts  of  the  service  in  which  they  are 
required  to  take  an  active  share ;  and  this  ceremony 
was  so  identified  in  their  minds  with  the  idolatry  of 
Rome--6o  clearly  derived  firom  worshipping  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  host — ^that  they  shrunk  from  it  with 
honror.  In  some  churches,  we  are  told,  they  went  out, 
and  left  the  minister  alone ;  in  others,  the  simpler  sort, 
when  the  officiating  clergyman  insisted  on  their  kneel- 
ing, cried  out,  ^^  The  danger,  if  any  be,  light  upon  your 
son],  and  not  upon  ours!"  The  elders  and  deacons 
revised  to  officiate,  and  the  ministers  were  reduced  to 
a  sad  dilemma.  This  led,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, to  unseemly  altercations,  in  which  the  dignity 
of  the  clerical  character  suffered  from  rude  collision 
with  the  conmion  people.  One  of  the  deacons,  named 
John  Mein,  seems  to  have  given  them  more  than  ordi- 
naiy  provocation,  by  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
stood  to  his  point,  and  answered  their  arguments. 

•*  What  will  ye  say,"  said  Mr  Galloway,  "if  Iprove 
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kneeling  out  of  the  Scripture  ?  Psalm  xcy. — *  0  come, 
let  us  worship  and  how  down ;  let  us  kneel  hefore  the 
Lord  our  Maker.'   Heard  ye  me  on  that  text  last  day  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  deacon,  "and  thought;  ye 
proved  nothing.  If  ye  can  prove  kneeling  out  of 
Scripture,  I  will  he  content  to  go  with  you.  But  ye 
allege  only  the  ninety-fifth  Psalm,  which  was  sixteen 
hundred  years  hefore  the  institution/' 

"  May  not  that  content  you  which  has  contented 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland?"  asked  Struthers. 

"  Sir,  that  is  a  point  of  Papistry,"  said  John,  "  to 
helieve  as  the  Kirk  helieves." 

"  What  will  ye  say  to  this,  then,"  cried  Galloway, 
"  the  kirk  has  concluded  it,  and  the  king  and  councii 
has  confirmed  it.  "Would  you  set  yourself  ahove  both 
kirk  and  king?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  John,  smiling,  "  Ye  were  wont  to  say 
to  us  langsyne,  *Thus  saith  the  Lord;'  hut  now  ye 
change  your  tune,  and  say,  ^  Thus  saith  the  kirk  and 
the  king.'"* 

King  James,  whose  ill  humour  seems  to  have  in- 
creased with  age,  was  particularly  incensed  at  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  for  their  opposition  to  his  fevour- 
ite  ceremonies.  One  James  Cathkin,  a  bookseller  of 
that  city,  was  apprehended  in  London,  in  1619,  on  the 
charge  of  having  circulated  a  book  of  Calderwood's 
against  the  Perth  Articles,  and  was  brought  before  his 
majesty ;  when  the  following  characteristic  conversa- 
tion took  place: — ^His  majesty  asked  him  where  he 
dwelt  ?  He  replied,  "  If  it  please  your  majesty,  I  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  dwells  in  Edinburgh." 

*  Calderwood's  MS.  Hist,  ad  an.  1619. 
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"  What  religion  are  ye  of?"  asked  the  king. 

'^  Of  the  religion  your  majestie  professes,"  said 
Cathkin. 

This  was  too  much  for  his  majesty,  who  exclaimed, 
with  a  tremendous  oath,  "  You  are  none  of  my  reli- 
gion !  You  are  a  recusant — ^you  go  not  to  the  church !" 

"  If  it  please  your  majestie,  I  go  to  the  church," 
said  Cathkin. 

"  Were  you  there  on  Christmas  day  V 

"  No." 

"  And  why  were  you  not  there  ?" 

Cathkin  replied,  that  holidays  had  heen  ^^  casten  out 
of  the  Kirk,"  and  yentured  to  hint,  that  ^^  it  had  heen 
good  if  our  ministers  had  acquainted  the  Session  of 
the  Kirk  hefore  they  had  brought  in  these  novelties 
upon  us." 

"•  Plagues  on  you  and  the  Session  of  your  Kirk  haith !" 
said  the  king.  '^  When  I  was  in  Scotland,  I  keeped 
Yoole  and  Pasch*  in  spite  of  all  your  hearts ;  and," 
added  he,  pointing  to  Cathkin,  who  was  on  his  knees 
before  him,  ^^  see,  my  lords,  these  people  will  kneel  to 
me,  and  will  not  kneel  to  God.  I  neyer  can  get  order 
of  thir  people  of  Edinburgh.  I  forgare  them  the 
serenteenth  day!  (alluding  to  17th  Dec.  1596.)  Ye 
are  worse  than  Turks  and  Jews."  And  so  saying, 
he  wound  up  with  an  execration  against  the  "  soules 
and  bodies  "  of  the  whole  population  of  E^dinbuigh,  in 
language  too  gross  for  repetition.f 

The  history  of  the  Church  dip-ing  the  subsequent 
years  of  James'  reign,  presents  little  that  is  interest- 
ing or  important.    We  may  therefore  devote  the  re- 

*  Chriftmas  and  Easter.         f  The  Bannatyne  SCscellany,  p.  197-206. 
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maining  portion  of  this  chapter  to  a  few  sketches  of 
the  most  eminent  of  those  ministers  who  flourished  and 
suffered  during  this  harren  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical 
annals. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  six  ministers  who  were 
tried  for  high  treason  at  Linlithgow,  and  hanished, 
for  haying  held  an  Assemhlj  at  Aherdeen  in  1605. 
Among  these  worthy  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  his  royal  prerogative  as  king  of  Zion,  the  most 
remarkable  was  Mr  John  Welch.  He  was  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  his  father  being  laird  of  CoUieston,  an 
estate  in  Nithsdale ;  and  he  was  settled  as  minister, 
first  of  Selkirk,  and  afterwards  of  Ayr.  The  accounts 
giyen  of  his  piety,  his  persererance  and  success  in 
prayer,  are  such  as  almost  to  exceed  belief  in  this  luke- 
warm age ;  but  the  incidents  recorded  in  illustration  of 
these,  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  the  biographer. 
The  following,  however,  may  be  quoted  as  being,  if 
not  a  better  attested,  at  least  a  more  easily  credited 
narrative.  In  France,  the  country  of  his  exile,  Mr 
Welch  applied  himself  with  such  assiduity  to  the  study 
of  the  language  of  the  country,  that  he  was  able,  in 
the  course  of  fourteen  weeks,  to  preach  in  French,  and 
was  chosen  minister  to  a  Protestant  congregation  in 
the  town  of  St  Jean  D'Angely.  War  having  broken 
out  between  Louis  XIII.  and  his  Protestant  subjects, 
this  town  was  besieged  by  the  king  in  person.  On 
this  occasion,  Welch  not  only  exhorted  the  inhabitants 
to  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  mounted  the  walls,  and 
rendered  his  personal  assistance  to  the  garrison.  The 
king  was  at  length  admitted  to  the  town  on  a  treaty, 
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and  being  displeased  that  Welch  preached  during  his 
residence  in  it,  sent  the  Duke  D'Espemon,  with  a 
company  of  soldiers,  to  take  him  from  the  pulpit 
When  the  preacher  saw  the  duke  enter  the  church,  he 
ordered  his  hearers  to  make  room  for  the  marshal  of 
F]:ance,  and  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  hear  the 
Word  of  God.  He  spoke  with  such  an  air  of  autho- 
rity, that  the  duke  involuntarily  took  a  seat  and  lis- 
tened to  the  sermon  with  great  gravity  and  attention. 
He  then  brought  Welch  to  the  king,  who  asked  him 
how  he  durst  preach  there,  since  it  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  for  any  of  the  Reformed  to  preach 
in  places  where  the  court  resided.  "  Sir,"  replied 
Welch,  *'  if  your  Majesty  knew  what  I  preached,  you 
would  not  only  come  and  hear  it  yourself,  but  make 
all  France  to  hear  it ;  for  I  preach  not  as  those  men 
yon  use  to  hear.  First,  I  preach  that  you  must  be 
saved  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  and  not  your  own ; 
and  I  am  sure  your  conscience  teUs  you,  that  your 
good  works  will  never  merit  heaven.  Next,  I  preach 
that  as  you  are  king  of  France,  there  is  no  man  on 
earth  above  jou.  But  these  men  whom  you  hear 
subject  you  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  I  will  never 
do."  Pleased  with  this  reply,  Louis  said  to  him,  "  He 
hien^vous  seriez  mon  ministre"  ("Very  good,  you 
shall  be  my  minister,")  and  addressing  him  by  the  title 
of  ^'  ^ther,"  assured  him  of  his  protection.  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word ;  for  in  1621,  when  the  town  was 
again  besieged,  he  gave  directions  to  take  care  of  his 
minister,  and  he  was  safely  conveyed  with  his  faixiily 
to  Rochelle. 
Having  lost  his  health,  and  the  physicians  having 
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informed  him  that  his  only  chance  of  recovery  was  hy 
returning  to  his  native  country,  Mr  Welch  ventured,  in 
the  year  1622,  to  come  to  London ;  and  his  wife,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  the  celehrated  John  EZnox,  having 
.ohtained  access  to  James,  petitioned  him  to  allow  her 
hushand  to  return  to  Scotland.  On  this  occasion,  the 
following  singular  colloquy  took  place: — The  king 
asked  her  who  was  her  father.  She  replied,  '^  John 
Knox."  "Knox  and  Welch  I"  exclaimed  he,  "the 
devil  never  made  such  a  match  as  that."  "  It's  right 
like,  Sir,"  said  Mrs  Welch,  *'for  we  never  speired* 
his  advice."  He  then  asked  her  how  many  children 
John  Knox  had  left,  and  if  they  were  lads  or  lasses. 
She  said,  three,  and  they  were  all  lasses.  "  Gk>d  he 
thanked ! "  cried  the  king,  lifting  up  both  his  hands, 
"for  an  they  had  been  three  lads^  I  had  never  bruikedf 
my  three  kingdoms  in  peace ! "  She  again  uiged  her 
request  that  he  would  give  her  husband  his  native  air. 
"  Give  him  his  native  air,"  replied  the  king,  "  give  him 
the  devil!"  "Give  that  to  your  haughty  courtiers," 
said  she,  offended  at  his  profuieness.  He  told  her,  at 
last,  that  if  she  would  persuade  her  husband  to  submit 
to  the  bishops,  he  would  allow  him  to  return  to  Scot- 
land. Mrs  Welch,  lifting  up  her  apron,  and  holding 
it  towards  the  king,  replied,  in  the  true  spirit  of  her 
father,  "  Please  your  majesty,  Fd  rather  kep  J  his  head 
there !"  Welch  languished  a  very  short  time  in  Lon- 
don, having  been  released  from  his  sufferings  by  death, 
in  May  1622.§ 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  noble  part  acted  by 

•  ABked.  t  Enjoyed.  t  Catch. 

S  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  271-274. 
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Mr  Robert  Brace  in  the  case  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracj. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  this  high-minded  gentleman, 
and  worthy  minister  of  Christ,  was  never  permitted  to 
return  to  his  charge,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  per- 
secuted till  his  death,  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  the 
bishops,  who  set  spies  on  his  conduct,  and  procured 
orders  to  drag  him  from  one  comer  of  the  kingdom  to 
another !     From  the  descriptions  of  contemporaries,  it 
appears  that  Bruce's  appearance  and  manner  cor- 
responded with  the  dignity  of  his  mind.     "  He  had," 
says  Livingston,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him, 
"  a  very  majestic  countenance,  and  whenever  he  did 
speak  in  public  or  private,  yea,  when  he  read  the 
Word,  I  thought  it  had  such  a  force  as  I  never  dis- 
cerned in  any  other  man.    He  was,  both  in  public  and 
private,  very  short  in  prayer  with  others ;  but  then, 
every  sentence  was  like  a  holt  shot  up  to  heaven  ;  yea, 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  wearied  when  others 
continued  long  in  prayer ;  but  being  alone,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  that  exercise.    It  was  his  custom, 
after  the  first  sermon,  to  retire  by  himself  fol^  prayer ; 
and  one  day,  some  noblemen  who  had  far  to  ride,  sent 
the  beadle  to  learn  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  his 
coming.     The  man  returned  and  told  them,  '  I  think 
he  shall  not  come  this  day,  for  I  overheard  him  always 
say  to  another,  that  lie  will  not  go^  and  cannot  go^ 
without  himy  and  I  do  not  hear  the  other  answer  him 
a  word  at  aU.'"     It  is  needless  to  say  who  the  Other 
was,  whose  silence  astonished  the  ignorant  beadle. 

The  manner  of  Mr  Bruce  s  death,  which  took  place  in 
August  1631,  was  beautiftdly  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  his  life.     On  the  morning  of  his  departure. 
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his  illness  consisting  chiefly  in  the  debility  of  old  age, 
he  arose  to  break^sist  with  his  family,  and  haying  eaten 
an  egg^  he  desired  his  daughter  to  bring  him  another. 
Instantly,  however,  assuming  an  air  of  deep  medita- 
tion, he  said,  "  Hold,  daughter,  my  Master  calls  me  l" 
and  having  asked  for  the  family  Bible,  and  finding 
that  his  sight  was  gone,  he  said,  ''  Cast  up  to  me  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  place 
my  finger  on  these  words,  ^  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death  nor  life  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from  the  love 
of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord/"  "  Now," 
he  said,  ''is  my  finger  upon  the  place?"  and  being 
told  it  was,  he  added,  "  Then  God  be  with  you,  my 
children ;  I  have  breakfasted  with  you,  and  shall  sup 
with  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  this  night !"  And  so  say- 
ing, the  good  man  expired. 

The  memoirs  of  Mr  Robert  Blair,  who  was  first 
settled  at  Bangor  in  Ireland,  and  latterly  at  St  An- 
drews, exhibit  the  history  of  a  mind  deeply  exercised 
about  eternal  things,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  warm  and  manly  piety,  chastened  by 
knowledge,  and  rendered  firm  and  consistent  by  the 
admixture  of  public  principle,  which  distinguished 
many  in  these  times.  The  most  singular  feature  in 
the  religious  history  of  these  good  men,  was  their 
wonderfiil  success  in  obtaining  answer  to  their  prayers 
for  temporal  favours.  We  will  introduce  one  or  two 
instances  of  these  «  returns  of  prayer,"  as  they  were 
termed,  with  an  observation  made  by  Mr  Blair,  after 
recounting  an  extraordinary  incident  in  his  own  life : 
— "  If  any  one  who  may  read  these  things  shall  be 
offended,  seeing  revelations  have  now  ceased,  and  that 
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we  are  to  keep  close  to  the  will  of  Qod  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures ;  I  answer  for  their  satisfaction,  that  if  any 
creature,  be  he  angel  or  man,  add  any  thing  to  that 
perfect  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  or  reveal  any  thing 
contrary  thereto,  let  him  be  accursed.  This  we  leave 
to  Papists  and  sectaries.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it 
ought  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  Lord  is  pleased  some- 
times to  reveal  to  his  servants,  especially  in  a  suffering 
condition,  some  events  concerning  themselves,  and 
that  part  of  the  Church  of  God  in  which  they  live." 
There  is  much  included  in  these  words,  "  especially  in 
a  suffering  condition."  We  know  not  what  it  is  to 
suffer  for  Christ,  and  therefore  know  not  ^'  the  conso- 
latLons  of  Christ"  which  abound  under  these  suffer- 
ings. Daily  bread  is  all  we  can  expect  for  daily  work ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  Master  sees  his  servants  sick 
and  exhausted,  and  ready  to  perish  in  his  service,  that 
he  brings  forth  his  cordials  to  recruit  their  spirits. 

Mr  Patrick  Simpson  was  first  ordained  minister  of 
Cramond,  but  was  afterwards  transported  to  StirHng, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.  He  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Church, 
and  of  some  of  her  ancient  councils.  On  being  blamed 
by  one  of  his  friends  for  wasting  so  much  time  in  the 
study  of  Pagan  writers,  he  replied  that  his  purpose 
was  '•^  to  adorn  the  house  of  God  with  these  £^yptian 
jewels."  In  1601,  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of 
singula^,  piety,  fell  sick,  and,  under  her  indisposition, 
was  assailed  by  the  most  feasful  temptations,  supposing 
herself  to  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan.  Having  fallen 
into  one  of  those  fits  of  despair,  on  Sabbath  morning, 
when  Mr  Simpson  y^as  going  out  to  preach,  he  was  ex- 
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ceedingly  distressed,  and  betook  himself  to  prayer ;  and 
on  his  returning  to  the  company  present,  he  assured 
them  that ''  they  who  had  been  witnesses  to  that  sad 
hour,  should  yet  see  the  adversary  of  her  soul  meet  with 
a  shameful  defeat."  Her  distraction  continued  till  the 
Tuesday  morning  preceding  her  death,  when  on  com- 
ing firom  his  retirement,  he  said  to  the  attendants,  "Be 
of  good  comfort,  for  I  am  sure  that  ere  ten  o'clock  of 
the  day,  that  brand  shall  be  plucked  out  of  the  fire." 
He  then  pfayed  at  her  bed-side,  and  upon  his  allud- 
ing to  Jacob  wrestling  with  God,  she  sat  up  in  the 
bed,  drew  the  curtains  aside,  and  said,  "  Thou  art  this 
day  a  Jacob,  who  has  wrestled  and  preyailed;  and 
now  God  has  made  good  his  word  which  he  spake 
this  morning  to  you,  for  I  am  plucked  out  of  the 
hands  of  Satan,  and  he  shall  have  no  power  oyer 
me."  Shortly  after  this  she  expired,  uttering  only  the 
language  of  comfort,  hope,  and  joy.  Patrick  Simp- 
son took  an  active  share  in  the  struggles  of  the  Church 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  bishops ;  he  nobly 
refused  a  bishoprick  when  offered  to  him ;  and  he  died, 
almost  broken-hearted,  when  the  Perth  Articles  were 
agreed  upon,  in  March  1618. 

The  next  instance  partakes  almost  of  the  nature  of 
romance.  Andrew  Duncan,  minister  of  Crail  in  Fife, 
was  distinguished  by  his  sufferings  in  defence  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity.  He  was  another  of  those  who 
were  banished  for  having  attended  the  Assembly  at 
Aberdeen;  and  on  his  return  in  1619,  he  was  again 
brought  into  trouble,  being  summoned  before  the  High 
Commission  Court  of  the  bishops  for  opposing  the 
Perth  Articles.    On  this  occasion  he  boldly  admon- 
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ished  his  judges  of  their  sin  and  danger.  "  Pity  your- 
selves," he  said,  in  his  protest, "  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  lose 
not  your  own  souls,  1  beseech  you,  for  Esau's  pottage ; 
remember  Balaam,  who  was  cast  away  by  the  deceit 
of  the  wages  of  unrighteousness ;  forget  not  how  mis- 
erable Judas  was,  who  lost  himself  for  a  trifle  of  money, 
which  never  did  him  good.  Better  be  pined  to  death 
bj  hunger,  than,  for  a  little  pittance  of  the  earth, 
perish  for  ever,  and  never  be  recovered,  so  long  as  the 
days  of  heaven  shall  last,  and  the  years  of  eternity 
shall  endure.''  Spotswood,  the  archbishop,  on  glancing 
at  the  faithful  document,  tossed  it  from  him  in  disdain-; 
another  of  the  bishops,  picking  it  up,  said,  "  He  calls 
US  Esaus,  Balaams,  and  Judasses."  "  Not  so,"  said 
Mr  Duncan ;  "  read  again ;  beware  that  ye  be  not  like 
them."  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying 
his  doctrine ;  for  having  been  banished  to  Berwick, 
to  live  "  upon  his  own  charges,"  he  was  almost  liter- 
ally "pined  to  death  by  hunger."  With  a  nimierous 
family,  and  a  wife  far  gone  in  pregnancy,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  hardships.  One  night  in  par- 
ticular, when  the  children  were  crying  for  bread,  and 
there  was  none  in  the  house  to  give  them,  the  poor 
exiled  minister  occupied  himself  alternately  in  praying 
to  God,  in  pacifying  his  children,  and  comforting  his 
wife.  He  exhorted  her  to  wait  patiently  on  God,  who 
was  now  trying  them,  but  would  imdoubtedly  provide 
for  them,  though  he  should  rain  down  bread  from 
heaven.  This  confidence  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  they  had  neither  friend  nor  acquaintance  in  that 
place  to  whom  they  could  make  their  case  known. 
Early  next  morning,  a  man  brought  them  a  sack- 
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fill  of  provision,  and.  went  away  without  telling  them 
from  whence  it  came,  though  untreated  to  do  so. 
Shortly  after  this,  during  the  night,  when  the  good 
man  knew  not  where  to  apply  for  aid  to  his  suffering 
wife,  a  lady  came  to  their  door,  and  having  sent  a  ser- 
vant hack  with  her  horse,  to  return  for  her  at  a  certain 
time,  requested  permission  to  act  the  part  of  servant 
and  nurse.  She  continued  to  do  so  till  her  services 
were  no  longer  required,  and  on  her  departure  pre- 
sented the  astonished  and  grateful  couple  with  a  hox 
containing  linen,  cordials,  and  money ;  hut  notwith- 
standing all  their  entreaties,  would  neither  tell  who 
she  was  nor  from  whence  she  came. 

This  practice  of  banishing  ministers  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  must,  particularly  in  those 
cases  where  they  had  large  families,  have  been  very 
,  grievous  and  oppressive ;  yet  they  seem  to  have  en- 
dured it  with  great  cheerfulness.  One  of  them,  Mr 
George  Dunbar,  minister  of  Ayr,  who  had  a  number 
of  young  children,  was  twice  thrust  out  by  the  bishops. 
At  that  time  there  were  few  such  things  as  coaches 
or  carriages  in  the  country ;  and  it  may  amuse  some 
of  my  readers  to  learn  that  the  children  on  these 
occasions  had  to  be  transported  in  creels  placed  on 
horseback.  When  the  bishop's  messenger  came  the 
second  time  to  Mr  Dunbar's  house  to  turn  them  out, 
one  of  his  little  daughters,  who  had  no  doubt  suffered 
by  the  former  transportation,  cried  out  to  the  man, 
'^  What !  and  is  Pharaoh  s  heart  hardened  still  ?  "  All 
that  her  father  said,  however,  on  hearing  the  sum- 
mons, was,  "  Well,  goodwife,  ye  must  e'en  provide 
the  creels  again."  * 

*  Livingston's  Characteristics,  j 
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Some  are  apt  to  imagine  that  all  the  ministers  of  a 
certain  period  and  persuasion  were  possessed  of  the 
same  character ;  and  sourness  of  temper  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  characteristic  feature  of  Pres- 
byterians. A  minuter  acquaintance  with  them  would 
conrect  such  an  idea;  for  we  meet  with  all  different 
sorts  of  temperament  among  them, — melancholy  and 
liTely — grave  and  ^u^tious — rude  and  gentle.  In 
short,  they  resembled  each  other  only  in  their  piety 
and  fidelity.  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig  was  a  man  of 
profomid  learning,  sagacity,  and  integrity,  and  had  he 
not  been  driven  about  by  the  bishops  from  one  place 
to  another,  he  might  have  proved  an  ornament  to  his 
native  country.  He  was  successively  Principal  of 
Gla^ow  and  Edinburgh  Universities,  and  minister  of 
Paisley,  but  in  none  of  these  situations  was  he  allowed 
to  remain  in  peace,  and  from  the  last  place,  to  the 
disgrace  of  Paisley,  he  was  driven  by  a  rascally  mob 
with  stones  and  dirt,  so  that  he  retired  in  disgust  to 
his  property  of  Trochrig.  He  was  a  man  of  grave 
and  severe  character,  but  he  tells  us  that  his  brother, 
whose  untimely  -loss  he  deplored,  was  constantly 
laughing  and  joking.  ^ 

John  Scrimgeour,  minister  of  Kinghom,  who  stood 
boldly  out  against  Episcopacy,  was,  as  Livingstone 
tells  us,  ''  a  man  rude-like  in  his  clothing,  in  his 
behaviour,  and  some  of  his  expressions,  but  of  a  tender 
loving  heart."  Though  a  great  scholar,  he  used  to  say, 
he  wished  that  ail  books  were  burnt  except  the  Bible 
and  a  few  notes  upon  it.  His  temper  was  so  irri- 
table, that,  like  Jonah,  he  could  not  restrain  himself 
^m  expressing  his  displeasure  even  before  God.     A 
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favourite  daughter  being  supposed  near  death,  he  used 
in  secret  prayer  the  following  extraordinary  language : 
— "  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  I  have  been  serving  thee 
in  the  uprightness  of  my  heart  according  to  my  mea- 
sure, and  thou  seest  that  I  take  pleasure  in  this  child, 
and  cannot  I  obtain  such  a  thing  as  this  at  thy  hand  ?" 
with  other  expressions  of  a  similar  nature,  which, 
though  the  prayer  was  granted,  he  said  *^  he  would 
not  utter  again  for  all  the  world."  On  his  death-bed, 
his  body  was  racked  by  a  very  painM  disorder ;  and 
in  the  intervals  of  one  of  the  attacks,  he  said  to  Mr 
Livingstone,  "  John,  I  have  been  a  rtide  Btunkard 
man  all  my  days,  and  now  by  this  pain  the  Lord  is 
dantoning  (subduing)  me,  to  make  me  as  a  lamb, 
before  he  take  me  home  to  himself." 

A  very  different  character  from  this,  though  essen- 
tially like,  was  Robert  Cunningham,  minister  of  Holy- 
wood  in  Ireland.     "  He  was,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"the  one  man,  to  my  discerning,  of  all  that  ever  I  saw, 
that  resembled  most  the  meekness  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  whole  carriage ;  and  was  so  far  reverenced  by  all, 
even  the  most  wicked,  that  he  was  often  troubled  with 
that  Scripture,  Wo  to  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you."    The  sweetness  of  his  disposition  endeared  him 
so  much  to  his  brethren,  that  they  could  not  endure 
to  hear  of  any  one  touching  him ;  and  Mr  Blair,  on 
learning  that  the  Bishop  of  Down  intended  to  depose 
him,  went  and  told  him,  with  solemn  earnestness, 
"  Sir,  you  may  do  to  me  and  some  others  as  you  please, 
but  if  ever  you  meddle  with  Mjr  Cunningham,  your  cup 
will  be  full !" 
The  death-bed  scene  of  this  amiable  man  cones- 
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ponded  with  the  gentleness  of  his  nature.     Having 
been  thrust  out  of  his  chaige  in  Ireland,  he  came  over 
to  his  natiye  country,  but  never  held  up  his  head 
again.    ^^  The  bishop,"  he  said,  '^  has  taken  away  my 
ministry  from  me,  and  I  may  say  my  life  also,  for  my 
ministry  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life."  *     During  his 
BcknesB  he  vras  heard  to  say,  **  I  see  Christ  standing 
over  Death's  head,  and  saying.  Deal  warily  with  my 
serrant ;  loose  now  this  pin,  now  that,  for  this  taber- 
nade  must  be  set  up  again."      A  little  before  his 
departure,  March  1637,  his  vnfe  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side, with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  he  commended  to 
God  first  his  congregation,  then  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  his  children,  and  concluded  with,  '^  And 
iaat^  0  Lordy  I  recommend  to  thee  this  gentlewoman^ 
who  is  no  more  my  wife  !"     Thus  saying,  he  softly 
disengaged  his  hand,  and  gently  moved  his  wife's  a 
litde  away  from  him.     At  this  affecting  farewell  she 
bnrrt  into  tears,  and  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  allay 
her  grief,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.t 

The  general  state  of  religion  in  Scotland  during  the 
eaiher  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  very  fox 
from  being  satisfactory.  In  the  large  towns,  which 
luid  enjoyed  the  labours  of  a  faithful  ministry,  the 
good  fruits  were  apparent  in  the  holy  lives  of  many ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  niggardly  provision  made 
for  the  support  of  a  settled  ministry,  many  parishes  in 

*  Geoive  WUbart,  the  eminent  martyr,  regarded  his  suspension  from 
VCKfaiaK  in  the  same  Ught :  **  He  grew  pensive ;  and  being  asked  the 
'VMB,  said,  *  What  do  I  differ  from  a  dead  mtm,  hot  Chat  I  eat  and 
*»*?•"— a«r*'*  Gen.  Martyr,,  p.  263. 

t  livlogitoae's  Chaiacteristics,  ptutim. 
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the  country  were  left,  in  a  great  measure,  desolate,  the 
place  of  ministers  heing  often  supplied  by  readers, 
who,  for  a  small  salary,  were  engaged  to  read  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  prayers  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  prefixed  to  the 
psalms  in  metre.  But  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  that 
this  class  of  men,  little  raised  above  the  peasantry 
from  which  they  were  chosen,  without  learning,  with- 
out authority,  would  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  r^ular 
and  well-trained  ministry.  The  General  Assembly, 
long  before  this  period,  were  deeply  affected  with  this 
state  of  spiritual  destitution,  and  many  were  the  plans 
proposed,  and  the  efforts  made,  to  supply  the  country 
with  good  and  iaithfiil  ministers.  But,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  funds  for  their  support,  this  was  found 
impracticable;  and  on  the  entrance  of  Episcopacy, 
the  case  became  still  worse,  two-thirds  of  the  bene- 
fices, formerly  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministry,  being  claimed  by  the  bishops  to  support  the 
dignity  of  their  station. 

At  this  period,  therefore,  the  state  of  religion  in 
Scotland  was  very  peculiar ;  some  spots  being  richly 
cultivated,  while  others  were  left  in  their  native  steri- 
lity ;  and  the  character  of  the  people  corresponded, 
being  something  like  the  prophet's  figs,  ''  the  good, 
very  good ;  and  the  evil,  very  evil."  In  some  parishes, 
where  the  Gospel  was  preached,  piety  flourished  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  and  discipline  was  exercised  writh 
a  rigour  which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  considered 
intolerable.  In  other  places,  the  people  remained 
destitute  of  all  privileges  and  all  restraint,  in  a  state 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  crime,  very  little  better 
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than  that  which  existed  in  the  days  of  Popery.  This 
accounts  for  the  apparent  contradictions  which  the 
records  of  the  time  may  be  found  to  contain.  The 
country,  in  fact,  was  but  partially  civilized,  and  the 
ministers  of  religion  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  the 
ordinary  sources  of  human  depravity,  but  with  strange 
forms  of  evil  which  had  been  engendered  in  the  shades 
of  that  long  dark  night  from  which  they  had  lately 
escaped. 

The  most  singular,  certainly,  of  all  the  crimes  which 
characterised  this  age,  and  that  which  has  occasioned 
most  speculation,  was  that  of  witchcraft.  The  prose- 
cutions which  were  instituted,  both  in  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical tribunals,  against  those  who  were  charged  vdth 
this  ofience,  exhibit  a  very  strange  picture  of  society. 
It  does  not  come  within  our  present  province  to  enter 
upon  this  subject ;  nor  shall  we  discuss  the  policy  of 
those  laws  which  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  James 
^I.  against  this  crime,  and  under  the  operation  of 
which  so  many  imhappy  individuals  were  subjected  to 
a  cruel  death.  The  unholy  acts  of  necromancy,  sorcery, 
and  divination  practised  among  the  heathen  nation^  of 
antiquity,  were  prohibited  by  Ae  law  of  Moses,  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  as  involving  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  or  treason  against  heaven;  and  witchcraft  is 
among  the  sins  condemned  in  the  New  Testament. 
Whether  the  god  of  this  world  is  now  permitted  to 
exercise  his  power  in  the  same  ^manner  as  then  over 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  may  admit  of  question  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  even  the  pretence  or 
profession  of  holding  intercourse  with  evil  spirits,  and 
practising  diabolical  arts,  amounts  to  a  crime  of  no 
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light  consideration,  either  in  a  moral  or  dvil  point 
of  view;  and  it  is  certain,  that  at  the  period  of  our 
history  to  which  we  refer,  there  were  individuals  who 
avowedly  acted  as  the  agents  of  Satan,  and  practised  on 
the  credulity  and  the  superstitious  fears  of  their  neigh- 
hours,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can  form  no  concep- 
tion, often  employing  their  arts  to  the  vilest  of  purposes. 
It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  so  many  wretched  crea- 
tures should  have  fallen  victims  to  these  delusions; 
hut  while  we  condemn  the  cruelties  exercised  in  their 
discovery  and  punishment,  we  should  hear  in  mind  the 
peculiar  state  of  society  at  the  time.  It  is  unfair  to 
single  out  the  ministers  as  eminently  chai^eahle  with 
these  prosecutions  against  witchcraft,  in  which  they 
only  participated  with  persons  of  all  ranks, — ^with  the 
king  on  the  throne,  the  judges  on  the  hench,  and  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age.  And  it  is  preposterous 
to  confine  the  charge  to  the  Preshyterian  ministers ; 
for  the  trial  and  huming  of  witches  went  on  with  even 
superior  activity  and  cruelty  during  the  reign  of  Epis- 
copacy, Doth  hefore  and  after  the  Restoration. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  corruption,  however,  and  in 
spite  of  the  hanishment  of  so  many  faithful  ministers, 
the  Gospel  flourished  in  some  places  of  the  country 
to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  persecutors  might 
remove  the  labourers  from  the  field,  but  they  could 
not  destroy  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  A  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication  was  poured  out  on  their  be- 
reaved flocks,  and  they  were  wonderfully  enabled  in 
patience  to  possess  their  souls,  so  that  no  sufierings 
could  induce  them  to  abandon  their  principles,  neither 
did  they  ever  resign  themselves  to  despair.     "  Nay," 
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says  the  author  of  memoirs  in  reference  to  this  period, 
'^  when  the  darkness  was  at  the  greatest,  and  when, 
to  the  eje  of  reason,  there  seemed  scarcely  a  raj  of 
hope,  the  Presbyterians  declared  that  utter  desolation 
shall  yet  be  to  the  haters  of  the  yiigin  daughter  of 
Scotland.  The  bride  shall  yet  sing  as  in  the  days  of 
her  youth.  The  dry  olive  tree  shall  again  bud,  and  the 
dry  dead  bones  shall  live."  Many  &ithful  ministers, 
such  as  Dickson,  Bruce,  Livingstone,  and  Henderson, 
had  great  boldness  given  them  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
with  the  connivance,  or  in  spite  of  the  mandates  of 
the  bishops ;  and  two  remarkable  revivals  took  place, 
one  at  Stewaiton  in  1625,  and  the  other  at  the  Kirk 
of  Shotts  in  1630,  which  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

The  parish  of  Stewarton,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
had  for  its  minister  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr  Castlelaw; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  principal  instrument  of 
the  revival  was  not  he,  but  the  minister  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Irvine,  Mr  Dickson.  Mr  Dickson 
had  been  formerly  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
Umversity  of  Glasgow,  and  was  settled  in  Irvine  in 
1  Gl  8.  His  zeal  against  the  Perth  Article^  exposed  him 
to  the  rage  of  the  bishops,  who  summoned  him  before 
the  High  Commission  Court,  and  after  subjecting  him 
to  the  most  insulting  treatment,  banished  him  to  Turriff 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  To  all  this  Mr  Dickson 
meekly  replied,  '^  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done ;  though 
ye  cast  me  off,  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.  Send  me 
whither  you  will,  I  hope  my  Master  will  go  with  me, 
as  being  his  own  weak  servant."  By  the  intercession 
of  the  Ekurl  of  Eglinton,  whose  Countess,  though  reared 
in  her  youth  amidst  the  splendour  of  a  court,  was  a 
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humble  and  devoted  Christian,  and  exerted  all  her 
influence  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  faithful  ministers,  Dickson  was  restored 
to  his  beloved  people  in  Irvine.  After  his  return,  in 
1623,  his  ministlry  was  singularly  honoured  of  God  for 
the  conviction  and  conversion  of  multitudes.  Crowds 
of  persons,  under  spiritual  concern,  came  from  all  the 
parishes  round  about  Irvine,  and  manj  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  enjoy  his  ministrations.  Thus  en- 
couraged,  Mr  Dickson  began  a  weekly  lecture  on  the 
Mondays,  being  the  market  day  in  livine,  when  the 
town  was  thronged  with  people  from  the  country. 
The  people  from  the  parish  of  Stewarton,  especially, 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  to  which  they 
were  strongly  encouraged  by  their  own  minister.  The 
impression  produced  upon  them  was  veryextraordinaiy. 
In  a  large  hall  within  the  manse  there  would  often  be 
assembled  upwards  of  a  hundred  persons,  under  deep 
impressions  of  religion,  waiting  to  converse  with  the 
minister,  whose  public  discourses  had  led  them  to 
discover*the  exceeding  sinfrdness  of  sin,  and  to  cry, 
"  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?*'  And  it  was  by 
means  of  these  week-day  discourses  and  meetings  that 
the  famous  Stewarton  revival,  or  the  Stewarton  sick- 
ness^ as  it  was  derisively  called,  began,  and  spread  aft;er- 
wards  from  house  to  house  for  many  miles  along  the 
valley  in  Ayrshire  through  which  the  Stewarton  water 
runs.  Extravagances,  as  might  be  expected,  took  place 
during  this  period  of  excitement,  from  which  some 
took  occasion  to  bring  reproach  on  the  good  work  ;* 

*  "  The  ignorant  and  proud  secure  livers  called  them  the  daft  people  of 
StevraxXoTi."— Life  qf  Robert  Blair,  p.  18. 
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but  these  were  checked  and  condemned  bj  Mr  Dick- 
son and  others  who  conversed  with  them;  and  the 
sacred  diaracter  of  the  work  was  attested  by  the  solid, 
serious,  and  practical  piety  which  distinguished  the 
conyerts.  Many  who  had  been  well  known  as  most 
al)andoned  characters  and  mockers  at  religion,  being 
drawn  by  motives  of  curiosity  to  attend  these  lectures, 
afterwards  became  completely  changed,  showing  by 
their  life  and  conversation  that  the  Lord  had  ^'  opened 
their  hearts  to  attend  to  the  things  spoken"  by  his 
servant.* 

The  impulse  given  by  this  revival  continued  from 
1625  to  1630,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  similar 
effiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  This  took  place  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts.  And 
here  also  it  is  observable  that  the  honour  of  being 
instrumental  in  originating  the  revival  was  reserved 
not  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  though  a  good  man, 
but  to  one  of  those  faithful  servants  who  had  suffer- 
ed for  their  nonconformity  to  the  innovations  of  the 
time ;  the  Lord  thus  signally  accomplishing  his  word, 
"Them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour."  The  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  this  revival  were  the  follow- 
ing : — Some  ladies  of  rank  who  had  occasion  to  travel 
that  way,  had  received  civilities  at  different  times  from  - 
Mr  Hance,  the  minister  of  Shotts ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  their  carriage  broke  down  near  the  manse, 
be  kindly  invited  them  to  alight,  and  remain  at  his 
bouse  till  it  was  mended.  During  their  stay  they 
noticed  that  the  house  stood  much  in  need  of  repair, 
and  in  return  for  his  attentions,  they  got  a  new  manse 

*  OUliec'  Historical  Collectioni,  yol.  i.  p.  a06. , 
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erected  for  liim  in  a  better  situation.  Mr  Hance,  on 
receiving  so  substantial  a  favour,  waited  on  the  ladies 
to  thank  them,  and  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  his  power  he  could  do  to  testify  his  gratitude. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
af^terwards,  the  noblest  of  the  daughters  of  Scotland  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the  good  cause. 
These  ladies  loved  the  Gospel,  and  the  persecuted 
ministers  who  were  witnessing  for  its  puritj.  They, 
therefore,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  asking  Mr 
Hance  to  invite  such  of  them  as  they  named  to  assist 
at  the  Sacrament,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  their  ministrations,  and  afford  to  others  an 
opportunity  of  partaking  in  a  privilege  at  this  time 
rarely  enjoyed.  To  this  the  minister  gladly  consented; 
and  information  of  it  spreading  abroad,  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  attend  the  dispensation  of  the  ordinance, 
which  was  fixed  for  Sabbath  the  20th  of  June  1630. 
Among  the  ministers  who  were  invited  on  this  occsr 
sion,  at  the  request  of  these  ladies,  were  the  noble  and 
venerable  champion,  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  who 
was  still  able  to  preach  with  his  wonted  majesty  and 
authority,  and  John  Livingstone,  chaplain  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Wigton,  who  was  afterwards  settled  some  time 
in  Ireland,  but  who  at  this  time  was  only  a  preacher, 
and  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Much  of  the 
spirit  of  light  and  love  was  imparted  during  the  ser- 
vices of  the  communion  Sabbath ;  and  so  filled  were 
they  with  joy  and  peace,  that,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest, 
the  communicants  joined  together  in  little  companies, 
and  spent  the  whole  night  in  devotional  exercises. 
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It  had  not  been  usnal  before  this  time  to  have  ser- 
vice on  the  Monday  afiter  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  but  God  had  Touchsafed  so  much  of  his 
gracious  presence  on  the  preceding  days  of  this  occa- 
sion, that  they  knew  not  how  to  part  on  this  Monday, 
without  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Mr  Livingstone  was 
with  difficulty  prcTsdled  on  to  preach  the  sermon.  In 
the  memoirs  of  his  life,  written  by  himself,  he  gives 
the  following  memorandum  in  reference  to  this  ser- 
mon : — ^"  The  only  day  in  all  my  life  wherein  I  found 
most  of  the  presence  of  God  in  preaching  was  on 
a  Monday  afiter  the  communion,  preaching  in  the 
churchyard  of  Shotts,  June  21,  1630.  The  night 
before  I  had  been  with  some  Christians,  who  spent 
the  night  in  prayer  and  conference.  When  I  was 
alone  in  the  fields,  about  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  before  we  w^ere  to  go  to  sermon,  there 
came  such  a  misgiving  of  spirit  upon  me,  considering 
my  unworthiness  and  weakness,  and  the  multitude  and 
expectation  of  the  people,  that  I  was  consulting  with 
myself  to  have  stolen  away  somewhere,  and  declined 
that  day's  preaching,  but  that  I  thought  I  durst  not  so 
&r  distrust  God,  and  so  went  to  sermon,  and  got  good 
assistance  about  an  hour  and  a-half  upon  the  points 
which  I  had  meditated  on :  '  Then  vrill  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  from  all  your 
Pithiness  and  &om  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you. 
A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will 
I  put  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony 
heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of 
flesh."  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  26.  And  in  the  end,  offer- 
ing to  close  with  some  words  of  exhortation,  I  was  led 
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on  about  an  hour  s  time,  in  a  strain  of  exhortation  and 
warning,  with  such  liberty  and  melting  of  heart,  as  I 
never  had  the  like  in  public  all  my  Kfetime."* 

To  this  sermon,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  no  leas 
than  five  hundred  people  ascribed  their  conversion. 
And  in  gratitude  for  such  a  remarkable  token  of  the 
Divine  countenance  on  this  day,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  ever  since  devoted  a  part  of  the  I^onday, 
after  a  communion  Sabbath,  to  the  duty  of  pubtic 
thanksgiving. 

Some  remarkable  incidents  occurred  on  that  Mon- 
day, one  of  which,  as  illustrating  the  striking  effect 
produced  by  Mr  Livingstone's  discourse,  may  be  now 
related.  "  Three  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  Glas- 
gow had  made  an  appointment  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to 
attend  some  public  amusements.  Having  alighted  at 
Shotts  to  take  break&st,  one  of  their  number  proposed 
to  go  and  hear  sermon,  probably  more  from  curiosity 
than  any  other  motive ;  and  for  greater  expedition, 
they  arranged  to  come  away  at  the  end  of  the  sermon, 
before  the  last  prayer.  But  the  power  of  God  accom- 
panying the  sermon,  was  so  felt  by  them,  that  they 
could  not  come  away  till  all  was  over.  When  they 
returned  to  take  their  horses,  they  called  for  some 
refreshment  before  they  mounted ;  but  when  it  was 
set  upon  the  table,  they  all  looked  to  one  another, 
none  of  them  daring  to  touch  it  till  a  blessing  was 
asked  ;  and  as  they  were  not  accustomed  formerly  to 
attend  to  such  things,  one  of  them  at  last  proposed, 
'  I  think  we  should  ask  a  blessing  to  our  drink.'  The 
others  assented  at  once  to  this  proposal,  and  put  it  on 

*  Life  of  BCr  John  Livingstone,  p.  14. 
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one  of  their  number  to  do  it,  to  which  he  readily  con- 
sented. And  when  they  had  done,  they  could  not  rise 
till  another  had  returned  thanks.  They  went  on  their 
way  more  sedately  than  they  used  to  do,  but  none  of 
them  mentioned  their  inward  concern  to  the  others, 
only  now  and  then  one  would  say,  '  Was  it  not  a 
great  sermon  we  heard  ? '  another  would  answer,  ^  I 
nerer  heard  the  like  of  it.'  They  went  to  Edinburgh, 
but  instead  of  waiting  on  diyersions  or  company,  they 
kept  their  rooms  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  were 
there,  which  was  only  about  two  days,  when  they 
were  all  quite  weary  of  Edinburgh,  and  proposed  to 
return  home.  Upon  the  way  home  they  did  not  dis- 
coyer  the  state  of  their  minds  to  one  another ;  and 
after  arriying  in  Glasgow  they  kept  themselyes  yery 
mach  retired,  coming  seldom  out.  At  last,  one  of 
them  made  a  yisit  to  his  friend,  and  declared  to  him 
what  Grod  had  done  for  him  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts. 
The  other  irankly  owned  the  concern  that  he  had 
been  brought  imder  at  the  same  time ;  and  both  of 
them  proceeding  to  the  third,  and  finding  him  in  the 
same  state  of  mind,  they  all  three  agreed  immediately 
to  begin  a  fellowship  meeting.  They  continued  to 
maintain  a  practice  suitable  to  their  profession  for  the 
remainder  of  their  liyes,  and  became  eminently  useful 
in  their  day  and  generation."* 

From  this,  and  other  well-attested  instances,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  reyiyal  on  this  occasion  was  not  char- 
acterised by  those  faintings,  exclamations,  raptures, 
and  other  enthusiastic  excesses,  which  haye  brought 
discredit  on  similar  work  in  our  own  country  and 

*  GiUiec'  Hist.  CoUections,  vol.  I.  p.  308-311. 
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elsewhere.  The  Word  of  God  sank  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers,  forcing  them  to  retire,  like  the 
stricken  deer,  into  solitude,  there  to  weep  and  mouin, 
till  the  dart  was  extracted  hj  the  Hand  from  which 
it  had  come,  and  the  balm  of  consolation  was  poured 
into  the  bleeding  wound.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  modesty  of  the  converts  would  permit  them  to  own 
the  change  which  had  been  wrought  upon  them,  till, 
like  the  spring  of  living  water,  which  cannot  be  con- 
trolled or  concealed,  the  grace  of  God  evinced  its  power 
bj  bursting  from  the  once  ^'  stony  heart,"  and  pouring 
itself  forth  in  the  pure,  peaceful,  and  beautiful  stream 
of  a  holy  conversation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Accession  of  Charles  I. — His  Visit  to  Scotland — ^Land's 
Service-Book — Its  reception  in  Scotland — The  Cove- 
nant Renewed — State  of  Parties — Alexander  Hen- 
derson— ^Earls  Londoun  and  Rothes — Hamilton's  Visit 
to  Scotland — Glasgow  Assembly  1638-^Presbyterian 
Form  of  Worship. 

Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in 
Mardi  1625.  NatursJIj  reserved,  haughty,  and  impe* 
rioQs,  he  had  imbibed  £rom  his  father,  James  VI.,  the 
most  extrayagant  notions  of  monarchical  authority. 
He  was  taught  to  hold,  as  a  point  of  religious  rather 
than  political  faith,  that  the  king,  in  his  sole  person, 
was  superior  to  all  law,  ciyil  or  ecclesiastical.  What- 
ever might  be  his  private  virtues  (and  they  have  heen 
greatly  exaggerated),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
conduct  as  a  prince,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  was  violent  and  unconstitutional.  Yielding 
himself  to  the  influence  of  his  queen,  a  popish  prin- 
cess, and  to  the  guidance  of  high  church  counsellors, 
who  flattered  his  love  of  arbitrary  power,  Charles  soon 
hegan  that  course  of  opposition  to  his  Parliaments  and 
the  liberties  of  his  people  which  ended  in  his  ruin. 
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In  June  1633  he  paid  a  yisit  to  Scotland,  to  receive 
the  crown  of  that  ancient  kingdom.  Our  sagacious 
countrymen  were  not  long  in  discoTcring  the  real 
character  of  their  new  monarch.  The  first  thing  that 
excited  their  suspicions  was  the  open  pro^emation  of  the 
Lord's  day  practised  in  the  royal  household.  Laud  had 
hy  this  time  re-puhlished  King  James'  infamous  Book 
of  Sports,  afterwards  ratified  by  Charles,  for  aHowing 
of  pastimes  on  the  Lord's  day,  "  which,"  says  White- 
locke,  '^  gave  great  distaste  to  many  others  as  well  as 
those  who  were  usually  called  Puritans."*  It  was, 
therefore,  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  alarm,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  witnessed  the  example  giyen 
hy  the  court,  when  they  heard  the  sacred  quietude 
and  peaceful  devotions  of  their  Sabbath  disturbed,  for 
the  first  time,  by  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  boisterous 
revelry. 

Charles  was  crowned  ^'  with  such  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  forms,  as  made  many  good  Christians  admire," 
says  Row,  "  that  such  things  should  be  used  in  this 
reformed  Kirk."  During  this  ceremony,  Laud  openly 
insulted  one  of  the  bishops  for  not  wearing  the  full 
Episcopal  costume.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  the 
king  heard  sermon  in  the  High  Church,  and  when  the 
ordinary  reader  was  about  to  commence  the  psalm,  one 
of  the  bishops  came  down  from  the  king's  loft,  and  after 
some  angry  words  pulled  him  fi:om  the  desk,  substitut- 
ing two  English  choristers  in  their  vestments,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  bishops,  performed  the  service 
after  the  English  form.  Thereaflter,  Guthrie,  Bishop 
of  Moray,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  addressed  the  king 

«  Whitelocke'i  Memoriali,  p.  17-19. 
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in  a  style  of  such  fulsome  panegyric,  that  his  majest}^ 
fond  as  he  was  of  such  incense,  blushed  for  shame. 

In  the  Parliament  which  met  immediately  after, 
the  king  began  his  campaign  as  the  champion  of 
Episcopacy,  by  proposing  that  they  should  pass  an  act 
empowering  him  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  vestments. 
From  the  specimen  which  they  had  seen  at  the  coro- 
nation the  Parliament  were  startled  at  this  proposal ; 
and  when  the  act  was  read  for  their  approbation,  Lord 
Melville,  an  aged  nobleman,  rose  and  said,  '^  I  have 
sworn.  Sire,  with  your  father  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  which  these  innovations 
were  solemnly  abjured."  Others  of  the  noblemen 
began  to  make  similar  objections,  upon  which  Charles 
pulled  out  a  list  from  his  pocket,  and  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  have  all  your  names  here,  and  I'll  know  who 
will  do  me  service,  and  who  not,  this  day."  Not- 
withstanding this  illegal  and  disgraceful  threat,  the 
votes  carried  against  his  majesty ;  the  clerk,  however, 
sobomed  for  the  purpose,  declared  that  they  were  in  his 
favour ;  and  when  the  Earl  of  Rothes  contradicted  this, 
the  king  declared  that  the  report  of  the  clerk  must  be 
held  decisive,  unless  Rothes  chose  to  challenge  his 
veracity  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and,  on  failing  in  his 
proof,  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death*  The  nobleman, 
disgusted  at  this  conduct,  or  unwilling  to  expose  his 
majesty,  declined  the  perilous  task,  and  the  articles 
were  ratified  as  the  deed  of  ParUament. 

The  gratulations  with  which  King  Charles  had 
been  received  by  his  subjects  on  his  arrival  were  now 
exchanged  for  "  curses,  not  loud  but  deep."  On  ex- 
presang  his  astonishment  at  the  change  he  observed 
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in  the  public  feeling  towards  him,  he  was  honestly 
told  the  reason  by  Lord  Loudoun :  '^  Sire,  the  people 
of  Scotland  will  obey  you  in  eveiy  thing  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness,  provided  you  do  not  touch  their 
reUgion  and  conscience." 

Episcopacy  had  now  been  estaUished  in  Scotland 
for  thirty  years,  and  yet  the  antipathy  of  the  people 
against  it  was  becoming  every  day  more  intense.  The 
conduct  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  whom  they 
had  obtruded  on  the  flocks  of  the  banished  ministers, 
especially  that  of  the  younger  portion  of  them,  did  not 
tend  to  abate  this  feeling.  These  rash  novices,  who 
had  neither  piety  nor  learning  to  recommend  them, 
disdained  to  mingle  with  their  people ;  they  aped  the 
manners  of  the  higher  classes,  and  even  among  them 
assumed  a  haughtiness  of  demeanour  which  filled  our 
nobles  with  indignation.  A  good  stozy,  bearing  on  this 
point,  is  related  by  Sir  James  Balfour.  Charles  was 
extremely  desirous  that  the  primate  of  Scotland  (Spot- 
tiswood)  should  have  precedence  of  the  chanoellor; 
^'  which"  says  Sir  James,,  '^the  Lord  Chancellor  Hay, 
a  gallant  stout  man,  would  never  condescend  to,  nor 
ever  suffer  him  to  have  place  of  him,  do  what  he  could«" 
Once  and  again  the  king  attempted  to  gain  this  point, 
so  anxious  was  he  to  humble  the  nobility  and  exalt  the 
clergy ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  he  sent 
Sir  James  to  the  doughty  old  chancellor,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  ''  but  only  for  that  day  give  place  to 
the  archbishop."  Lord  Ha/s  reply  was  in  the  trae 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  chiefikain,  '^  that  he  was  ready  to 
lay  down  his  office  at  his  majesty's  feet,  but  since  it 
was  his  ^yal  will  that  he  should  enjoy  it  with  all  the 
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priyileges  of  the  same,  nerer  a  stoled  priest  in  Scotland 
should  set  a  foot  hefore  him  so  long  as  his  blood  was 
hoi."     The  prosecution  of  Lord  Balmerino,  who  was 
indicted  for  high  treason,  for  having  attempted  to  use 
&e  privilege  of  petition,  viewed  in  connection  with 
similar  proceedings  in  Elngland,  tended  greatly  to 
alann  the  Scots  nobility.     In  addition  to  all  this,  a 
spirit  of  repentance  seems  to  have  been  poured  out  on 
the  people,  leading  many  seriously  to  reflect  on  the 
share  which  they  had  had  in  procuring  the  calamities 
now  impending  over  the  Church.    They  began  to 
contrast  the  days  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
pure  ministration  of  the  Grospel  with  those  in  which 
they  now  Hved,  and  their  faithM  pastors,  now  banished 
fior  away,  with  the  worthless  hirelings  who  had  been 
intruded  upon  them.    The  result  was,  deep  compunc- 
tion for  their  contempt  of  their  former  privileges  and 
breach  of  solemn  engagements,  on  account  of  which 
they  now  considered  themselves  to  be  justly  punished 
by  Heaven. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  about  this  period  (1636) 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  an  explosion ;  and  yet 
this  was  the  period  fixed  for  introducing  fresh  inno- 
vations of  a  character  still  more  obnoxious  than  all 
the  preceding.  No  change  had  as  jet  been  attempted 
on  the  form  of  public  prayer,  which  was  still  con- 
diicted,  externally  at  least,  in  the  manner  which  had . 
been  practised  since  the  Reformation.  A  collection 
of  prayers,  prefixed  to  the  Psalms  in  metre,  usually 
called  John  ICnox's  Liturgy,  had  been  long  in  use. 
It  was  originally  meant  as  a  help  to  weak  ministers, 
at  a  period  when  it  was  difficult  to  find  well-qualified 
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persons  to  supply  the  pulpits ;  and  the  prayers  in  this 
book  were  still  used  in  the  churches  by  the  readersy 
who  were  employed  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  the 
people  before  the  ministers  began  the  proper  serrice 
of  the  day,  and  in  some  places  on  the  morning  and 
evening  of  every  week-day.     In  the  pretended  Assem- 
bly of  1616,  held  at  Aberdeen,  it  was  ordained  that  a 
new  liturgy,  or  book  of  common-prayer,  should  be 
formed  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
the  task  of  preparing  it  is  said  to  have  fallen  on 
Cowper,  bishop  of  G^oway.*     But  this  project  was 
not  carried  into  effect — ^probably  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  aversion  of  the  Scots  to  fixed  forms  of  prayer. 
The  people  of  Scotland  did  not  question  the  lawful- 
ness of  set  forms,  but  their  necessity ;  they  had  been 
long  habituated  to  hear  them  read,  though  not  by 
their  ministers  ;  but  they  considered  it  wrong  to  be 
tied  down  and  shackled  by  forms  in  this  part  of  pubUc 
worship.     To  the  English  liturgy  they  objected,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  its  confining  the  minister  to 
a  prescribed  form  of  words,  but  because  it  recognised 
a  number  of  superstitious  practices  which  the  Scrip- 
ture condemned,  and  which  not  only  the  Puritans, 
but  many  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  had  long  desired  to  see  re- 
formed.   But  the  English  liturgy,  undesired  as  it  was, 
would  not  have  excited  such  a  sensation  as  that  which 
Laud  attempted  to  force  on  the  people  of  Scotland. 
For  our  especial  benefit,  it  pleased  his  Grace  of  Can- 
terbury to  draw  up  a  new  service-book  of  his  own, 

*  Booke  of  Universal  Kirke,  p.  595,  Pet.  ed. ;   Scott's  MSS.  in  Adv. 
Lib. 
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much  more  nearly  resembling  the  Popish  breyiary; 
and  in  various  points,  particularly  in  the  communion 
serrioe,  borrowing  the  yery  words  of  the  mass-book. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  this 
Anglo-Popish  serrice,  as  it  was  called,  a  book  of 
canons  was  sent  down,  for  the  regulation  of  the  cleigy ; 
next,  eyery  minister  was  enjoined  to  procure  two 
copies  of  Laud's  litmgy,  for  the  use  of  his  church, 
upon  the  pain  of  deprivation, — even  before  the  book 
had  been  seen  by  any  of  them ;  and  lastly,  when  the 
minds  of  the  whole  nation  had  been  wrought  up  to  a 
state  of  alarm,  by  the  reports  which  had  been  in  cir- 
culation, of  a  design  to  reintroduce  the  Popish  wor- 
ship, down  came  the  long-expected  service-book,  with 
orders  from  the  king  and  council  that  it  should  be' 
read  in  all  the  churches. 

Brief  as  the  space  was  during  which  the  ministers 
were  permitted  to  examine  the  contents  of  this  book, 
they  had  sufficient  time  to  discover  its  character,  and 
to  warn  the  people  against  it.  The  pulpits  resounded 
with  accusations  against  its  orthodoxy,  and  denuncia- 
tions of  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops  in  imposing  it  on 
the  once  free  reformed  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the 
midst  of  these  preparations,  the  fatal  day  appointed 
for  commencing  the  use  of  the  service-book,  the  23d 
of  July  1637,  at  last  arrived. 

On  the  morning  of  this  Sabbath,  one  Henderson,  a 
reader  in  the  High  Church  of  St  Giles,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  people,  read  the  usual  prayers 
about  eight  o'clock ;  and  when  he  had  ended,  he  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Adieu,  good  people,  for  I 
think  this  is  the  last  time  of  my  reading  prayers  in 
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this  place."  The  dean  of  Edinbuxgh  was  appointed 
to  porfonn  the  seryioe,  afiter  the  fonn  of  the  obnoxious 
litorgj.  An  immoue  crowd,  attracted  by  cariosity, 
had  assembled.  At  the  stated  hour,  the  dean  was 
seen  issuing  out  of  the  yesby,  clad  in  his  surplice,  and 
passed  through  the  crowd  to  the  reading-desk,  the 
people  gazing  as  they  would  at  a  show.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  begun  to  read,  than  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  a  tumultuous  shout,  chiefly  from  persons  of 
the  lower  classes,  denouncing  the  innovation.  An  old 
woman,  named  Janet  Geddes,  who  kept  a  greoi-stall 
in  the  High  Street,  no  longer  able  to  conceal  her  in- 
dignation, died  out,  f'  YiUain,  dost  thou  say  mass 
at  my  lug !"  and,  with  these  words^  launched  at  the 
dean's  head  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 
Others  followed  her  example,  and  the  confusion  soon 
became  universal.  The  service  was  interrupted,  and 
the  women,  whose  zeal  on  this  occasion  was  most  con- 
spicuous, rushed  to  the  desk  in  wild  disorder.  The 
dean  threw  off  his  surplice  and  fled,  to  avoid  being 
torn  in  pieces.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  then  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  endeavoured  to  allay  the  fer- 
ment ;  but  his  address  only  inflamed  them  the  more. 
He  was  answered  by  a  volley  of  sticks,  stones^  and 
other  missiles,  with  cries  of  ^'  A  Pope !  a  Pope! — 
Antichrist ! — ^pull  him  down ! — stone  him !"  and  on 
returning  in  his  coach,  had  he  not  been  protected  by 
the  magistrates,  he  might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
fiiry  of  the  mob-— a  martyr  to  the  new  liturgy !  ^ 

•  In  an  old  manuicript  lately  printed  {Apptndix  to  RaUm*  Rtiaiim, 
p.  IM,  Ban.  ed.)  there  \s  a  latirical  aocouat  of  this  scene,  differing  in  a  few 
particulars  f^om  that  given  above,  and  adding  several  others.  Accordiag 
to  this  account,  the  epithets  bestowed  on  the  clerical  functionaries  by  the 
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Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  attempts 
whkh  were  made  at  the  time  by  the  preladc  cleigy, 
and  which  have  been  reviyed  of  late  by  their  admirers, 
to  magnify  this  incidental  tumult  into  a  regularly  or- 
ganiied  conspiracy.  The  terror  into  which  the  bishops 
were  thrown,  and  the  disgrace  which  they  felt  at  being 
.defeated  by  a  handful  of  women,  naturally  led  them 
to  exaggerate  the  whole  afiair ;  and  they  may  have 
really  belieTed,  peibaps,  what  some  asserted,  that 
the  authors  of  the  tumult  were  men  disguised  in 
wmnen's  dothes.  We  need  not  wonder  at  this,  when 
we  consider  lliat  eyen  BailHe,  a  good  Presbyterian, 
whom  we  shall  baye  fireqnent  occasion  to  quote,  says, 
ia  his  L^teas  at  this  period,  '^  I  Ibink  our  people  are 
possessed  with  a  bloody  deril,  far  aboye  any  thing 
that  can  be  imaginedL"  But  Baillie  soon  found  he  was 
mistaken :  at  that  time  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  questions  in  dispute,  and  indeed  seems  to  haye 
been  incapable  of  it,  firom  bodily  fear.  ^^  The  Lord 
saye  my  poor  soul,"  says  this  good  but  rather  weak- 
minded  man,  ^  for  as  moderate  as  I  haye  been,  and 
rescdring,  in  i^ite  of  die  deril  and  the  world,  by  €k>d's 
grace  so  to  remain  to  death,—- for  as  well  as  I  haye 
been  bdoyed  hitherto,  yet  /  think  I  may  be  kUled^ 

oowd,  ivcre  much  more  ffittingniihed  ibr  their  itrength  than;  ddieacy. 
**  The  dean,  Mr  James  Hanna,  was  mightily  upbraided.  Some  cried,  *  111 
hanged  thirf !  if  at  that  time  when  thou  wentest  to  court  thou  hadst  been 
wed  hanged,  thou  hadst  not  been  here  to  be  a  pest  to  God's  Chureh  this 
day/  A  oortain  woman  cried,  *  Fy,  if  I  could  get  the  throple  out  of  him  !* 
One  Ad  cast  a  stool  at  him,  intending  to  have  given  him  a  ticket  of  re- 
BemhnuMie ;  bat  Jowkmg  (jerldng  down  his  head)  became  his  safeguard 
at  that  time."  There  is  little  doubt  that  one  folding  stool  was  made  use 
of  far  the  porpose  here  expressed ;  and  if  the  missile  employed  was  any 
thmg  like  what  Is  commonly  called  **  Jenny  Oeddes's  stool,"  prewnred 
in  the  Antiquarian  Society's  Museum,  it  was  well  for  the  dean  that  he 
had  learned  Xojemk. 
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and  my  house  burnt  upon  my  head ! "  *  But  indeed 
there  is  not  the  yestige  of  a  proof  that  it  was  premedi- 
tated, or  even  foreseen,  by  any  class  of  people  in  the 
country ;  and  none  will  assert  it  who  have  read  the 
accounts  transmitted  by  those  who  were  on  the  spot, 
and  who  had  no  temptation  to  conceal  it. 

This  tumult,  simple  as  it  was  in  its  commencement, 
proved  the  death-blow  of  lAud's  liturgy.  Though 
at  first  confined  to  the  humbler  orders,  and  the  result, 
as  we  haye  seen,  not  of  any  premeditated  scheme,  but 
of  an  impulse  giyen  to  long  suppressed  feelings,  the 
quarrel  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  The  infatuated  conduct  of  the  prelates  (the 
younger  part  of  them  at  least)  to  enforce  the  obnoxi- 
ous mandate  of  the  court,  roused  the  whole  country 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  Edinburgh.  Petitions 
and  remonstrances  poured  into  the  Privy  Council. 
New  riots,  in  which  the  gentry  began  to  participate, 
took  place,  and  it  was  found  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
suspend  the  use  of  the  lituigy.  In  Glasgow  similar 
indignation  was  excited  by  an  attempt  to  impose 
this  book ;  and  there,  as  in  Edinburgh,  the  women 
seem  to  have  borne  the  principal  share.  One  Mr 
William  Annan,  minister  of  Ayr,  who  preached  in 
defence  of  the  service-book,  had  wellnigh  fallen  a 
victim  to  their  fury.  During  the  day  he  was  pursued 
with  threats  of  vengeance;  and  on  venturing  out  at 
night,  he  was  beset  by  some  hundreds  of  ladies, 
chiefly  the  wives  of  honest  burgesses,  who  attacked 
him,  it  is  said,  with  '^  fists,  staves,  and  peats,  but  no 
stones;"  tore  his  coat,  ruff,  and  hat  to  pieces,  and 

•  B«ilUe*t  MS.  Letters,  Oct.  4»  1637. 
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after  beating  him  soundly,  allowed  him  to  go  home. 
His  hmniliation,  however,  was  not  yet  complete ;  for 
next  moming,  on  mounting  his  horse,  the  animal, 
startled  by  the  mob  which  began  to  collect  around 
liim,  fell  with  him  into  a  gutter,  and  the  discomfited 
divine,  covered  with  mud,  made  his  escape  out  of 
Gla^w  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  populace. 

About  this  time  the  excitement  in  Edinburgh  was 
so  great,  that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  com- 
missioners  from  various  places,  with  their  retainers, 
and  great  crowds  of  people  from  all  quarters,  were 
oome  up  to  town,  watting  with  the  utmost  anxiety  the 
kings  answer  to  a  supplication  for  the  suppression  of 
thesorvice-book.  Had  that  answer  been  conciliatory, 
^  any  concessions  been  made  at  this  critical  junc- 
^e,  it  is  probable  that  Episcopacy  might  have  con- 
tinued, and  a  civil  war  been  prevented.  But  Charles' 
in&tQation  prevailed.  A  new  proclamation  arrived, 
enjoining  strict  obedience  to  the  canons  and  reception 
of  the  service-book,  condemning  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  supplicants,  and  discharging  all  their  public 
meetings,  under  pain  of  treason.  The  Supplicants,  as 
they  caUed  themselves,  apprised  of  this  measure,  which 
would  have  extinguished  every  spark  of  freedom  in 
the  country,  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council,  which  was  to  meet  at  Stirling 
on  the  20th  of  February  1638,  and  present,  in  the 
name  of  the  kirk  and  krogdom  of  Scotland,  a  protest 
against  the  proclamation  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  which 
was  the  legal  course  for  securing  their  liberties.  The 
Eails  of  Traquair  and  Roxburgh,  after  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose,  resolved  to 
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Steal  a  march  on  them,  by  secretly  starting  from  Edin- 
burgh at  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  day 
before  the  meeting  of  council,  expecting  to  hare  the 
proclamation  ratified  and  published,  ere  the  Suppti> 
cants  were  aware  of  their  departure.     In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed.      Traquair's   servant 
having  stepped  into  an  alehouse  before  leaving  Edin- 
burgh, to  fortify  himself  for  the  cold  ride  of  a  February 
morning  by  a  glass  of  ^^  Scotch  twopenny,"  incau- 
tiously let  out  the  secret  of  his  journey  to  some  of  his 
boon  companions,  and  among  them  was  a  sarvant  of 
the  Lord  Lindsay,  who  immediately  communicated  the 
news  to  his  master.     Lindsay  lost  not  a  moment  in 
sounding  the  alarm  among  his  friends,  and  he  himself 
vnth  the  Earl  of  Home,  mounting  their  horses  at  four 
the  same  morning,  overtook  the  two  earls  at  the  Tor- 
wood,  passed  them  by  taking  a  turn  round  the  wood, 
and  reached  Stirling  an  hour  before  them.     In  course 
of  time,  Traquair  and  Roxburgh  rode  leisurely  up  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of 
some  other  councillors,  to  pass  tiie  proclamation,  when, 
to  their  mortification  and  astonishment,  the  two  lords 
of  the  Covenant  appeared,  and,  in  all  due  form  of  law, 
protested  against  it.^ 

On  the  news  of  this  spirited  protestation  reaching 
London,  the  court  was  greatly  incensed,  and  none 
more  so  than  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  had  the  chief  hand  in  urging  the  king  to  these 
extreme  measures  against  the  Scots,  and  who  on  this 
occasion  betrayed  his  wounded  pride  in  a  very  ridicu- 
lous manner.    On  his  way  to  the  council-table  he  was 

.   *  Rothei*  Relation,  p.  63 ;  Balllie,  i.  S3 ;  Guthry'g  Memoirs,  p.  33. 
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met  by  the  celebrated  Archie  Annstrong,  the  king's 
fool,  who  said  to  him,  "  Wha's  fole  now  ?  Doth  not 
TOUT  Grace  hear  the  news  from  Striyeling  about  the 
litmgy?"  Laud  was  ally  enough  to  complain  of 
this  jest  as  an  insult ;  and  it  was  ordained,  by  order 
of  council,  that  "•  Archibald  Armstrong,  for  <)^rtain 
scaDdalous  words  of  a  high  nature,  spoken  by  him 
against  the  Lord  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  his  Grace, 
should  haye  his  coat  pulled  oyer  his  head,  and  be 
hanished  the  court."  Some  one  haying  met  Archie 
after  the  execution  of  this  sentence,  all  in  black,  ask- 
ed him  what  had  become  of  his  fool's  coat.  "  O," 
said  he,  '^  my  lord  of  Canterbury  hath  taken  it  from 
me,  because  either  he  or  some  of  the  Scotch  bishops 
may  haye  use  of  it  for  themselyes ;  but  he  has  giyen 
me  a  black  coat  for  it,  to  cover  my  knavery  withal."  * 

The  same  promptitude  and  decision  ia  protesting 
against  the  proclamation  was  manifested  at  Edin- 
hoigh;  and  at  length  the  council,  apprehensiye  of 
danger  from  such  large  masses  of  people  collected  in 
town,  agreed  that  if  they  would  disperse  the  crowd, 
the  (xnnmissioners  might  appoint  some  of  their  num- 
her  to  rejHresent  the  rest,  who  might  remain  and  look 
after  their  interest.  To  this  the  commissioners  agreed, 
and  erected  four  tahUs^  as  they  were  called, — one  for 
the  nobility,  another  for  the  barons,  a  third  for  the 
horougfas,  and  a  fourth  for  the  Church. 

Before  separating,  however,  to  return  to  their  homes, 
the  commissioners,  considering  the  critical  state  in 
which  the  Church  and  nation  were  placed,  agreed  to 
nnewihe  national  Covenant,  with  some  additions  ap- 

*  Rothes'  BeUrtioD,  App.  p.  208 ;  The  Scots  Scouts  Discoreries,  1619. 
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plicable  to  the  present  conjuncture,  binding  themselres 
'^  to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  true  religion,  and  for- 
bearing the  practice  of  all  innovationfi  already  intro- 
duced into  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  labour  by  all 
means  lawful  to  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the 
Gos^l  as  it  was  professed  and  established  before  the 
aforesaid  innovations."  This  Covenant  was  sworn  and 
subscribed,  with  much  solemnity,  in  the  Greyfiriars' 
Church  at  Edinburgh,  on  1st  of  March  1638. 

A  fast  was  appointed.  After  sermon  the  Covenant 
was  read ;  upon  which  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  whose 
manner  was  peculiarly  impressive,  made  an  address 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  dwelling  on  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bond  of  union  in  present  circumstances, 
and  exhorting  all  to  zeal  and  perseverance  in  the 
cause  of  the  Lord.  Thereafter  Mr  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, then  minister  at  Leuchars,  poured  out  an  im- 
passioned prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing;  when  the 
noblemen  present  stepped  forward  to  ihe  table,  sub- 
scribed the  deed,  aE4,  with  uplifted  hands,  swore  to 
the  observance  of  its  duties.  After  them,  the  gentry, 
ministers,  and  thousands  of  every  rank,  subscribed 
and  swore.  The  immense  sheet  of  parchment  was 
speedily  filled,  and  numbers,  for  want  of  room,  were 
obliged  to  sign  only  their  initials.  The  enthusiasm  was 
universal ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  era  had  dawned  on 
them  ;  every  face  beamed  with  joy,  and  the  city  pre- 
sented one  scene  of  devout  congratulation  and  rapture. 
"  Behold,"  says  a  writer  speaking  of  that  time,  "  the 
nobility,  the  barons,  the  burgesses,  the  ministers,  the 
commons  of  all  sorts  of  Scotland, — all  in  tears  for  their 
breach  of  covenant,  and  for  their  backsliding  and  defec- 
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tion  &om  the  Lord ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  retuming 
with  great  joy  unto  their  God,  by  swearing  cheerfully 
and  willingly  to  be  the  Lord's.  It  may  well  be  said  of 
this  day,  Great  was  the  day  of  Jezreel.  It  was  a  day 
wherein  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  revealed ;  a  day 
wherein  the  princes  of  the  people  were  assembled  to 
swear  fealty  and  allegiance  to  that  great  King  whose 
name  is  the  Lord  of  hosts."  * 

''To  this  much  vilified  bond,"  it  has  been  well 
said,  "  every  true  Scotsman  ought  to  look  back  with 
as  much  reverence  as  Englishmen  do  to  their  Magna 
Charta.  It  was  what  saved  the  country  from  abso- 
lute despotism,  and  to  it  we  may  trace  back  the  origin 
of  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  in 
defence  of  their  freedom,  during  the  succeeding  reign 
of  the  Stuarts."  t  But  it  must  be  viewed  in  a  still 
more  sacred  light.  It  was  "  the  oath  of  God,"  sworn 
in  His  name,  in  agreeableness  to  His  Word,  and  in 
defence  of  His  cause;  and  the  effects  which  followed 
hear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ,  as  the  native  fruits  of  similar  exercise  in  ancient 

*  WiUoii*8  Defence  of  Reformation  Principles,  p.  242.— All  the  Pres- 
bneriaa  writers  of  that  time  bear  witness  that  the  Divine  presence 
accompanied  this  solemn  service  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  that  its 
liappy  influences  were  every  where  manifest.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1640,  in  their  letter  to  the  Swiss  Churches,  say,  that  '*  when  they  began 
to  deacend  and  search  deeper  into  their  hearts,  the  remembrance  of  their 
violated  Covenant  pierced  and  penetrated  their  consciences ;  wherefore, 
being  led  by  serious  repentance,  they  resolved  to  renew  the  Covenant,  with 
confenion,**  &c. — EpUtolti,  jfec,  subjoined  to  Historia  Motuum.  And  in 
another  document  they  declare,  that  **  the  Lord  from  heaven  [did  testify 
his  acoq>taiice  of  that  Covenant  by  the  wonderful  workings  of  his  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  both  of  pastors  and  people,  to  their  great  comfort  and 
strengthening  in  every  duty,  above  any  measure  that  hath  been  heard  of 
in  this  land." — Betuoiu  agatntt  tke  Rendering  of  our  iioom  and  nbgcrihed 
Confitgion  qf  Faith. 

t  Aikman's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iu.  445. 
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Israel.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  at  once  solem- 
nized and  cemented  in  defence  of  their  religious  pri- 
vileges. They  felt  themselves  bound  to  Grod,  and  to 
one  another,  by  the  superadded  obligation  of  an  oath, 
sworn  by  the  nation,  and  registered  in  heaven.  They 
looked  on  themselves  as  embarked  in  a  holy  cause,  in 
which  it  was  an  honour  to  suffer,  and  martyrdom  to 
die.  The  prelates  were  thunderstruck  at  the  event ; 
and  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  had  sagacity 
enough  to  foresee  in  it  the  doom  of  the  whole  Epis- 
copal &briC|  exclaimed  in  despair,  ^'  Now  all  that  we 
have  been  doing  these  thirty  years  bypast  is  at  once 
thrown  down ! " 

The  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  at  this  remarkable 
era  of  our  history,  was  very  singular,  and  in  some 
respects  unprecedented.  It  is  customary  with  high- 
church  historians  to  speak  of  the  country  as  having 
been  divided  into  two  parties — ^the  Bojral  or  Preladcal, 
and  the  Presbyterian ;  and  they  would  even  have  us  to 
believe  that  the  latter  was  a  mere  ^  faction,"  composed 
of  rebelliously  disposed  persons,  who  were  guided  or 
rather  goaded  on  to  excesses  by  a  set  of  fanatical  lead- 
ers. This,  however,  is  just  a  specimen  of  the  de&matory 
style  uniformly  adopted  by  the  enemies  of  the  tmth, 
when  the  ministers  of  religion  bestir  themselves  to 
vindicate  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  or  obtain  the 
reformation  of  her  abuses.  The  real  state  of  matt^ 
was  precisely  the  reverse.  The  two  parties  mentioned 
certainly  existed  in  the  country;  but  it  is  quite  ridi- 
culous to  say  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  them. 
The  prelatical  party  may  be  said  to  have  been  coin* 
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posed  of  the  bishops  akaoBy  with  a  few  of  their  under- 
lings among  the  deigj,  whom  they  had  introded 
into  the  Ghmch,-— a  party  so  insignificant^  in  p<Mnt  of 
nmnbeis,  rank,  wealth,  or  influence,  that  they  may 
tnily  be  called  a  fiu^on,— a  fiustion  opposed  to  the 
whak  nation.*  At  the  head  of  this  &ction,  however, 
Charies,  nnhappily  for  himself  and  the  conntcy,  had 
now  openly  placed  himself.  It  was  long  before  his 
Scottish  subjects,  in  the  excess  of  their  loyalty,  would 
bdieve  that  he  could  be  the  author  of  the  harsh  and 
arintiaiy  piodamatBons  which  firequently  issued  against 
them  fiom  the  Kngfish  court ;  they  ascribed  the  whole 
to  the  machinations  of  liand  and  his  prelates,  and  to 
the  maficious  representations  of  the  Scots  bishops, 
iHm,  pretending  to  be  frightened  by  the  uproar  about 
the  liturgy,  had  fled  to  court,  canying  to  the  ears  of 
his  majesty,  and  disseminating  through  England  by 
means  of  the  press,  die  most  fidse  and  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  state  of  matten.    There  can  be  no  doubt 

*  The  misrepreaentatioD  referred  to  if  only  an  echo  of  that  circnlated 
>>  the  tine  Iqr  the  deposed  bidiops  who  fled  into  England,  and  who  gave 
out  that  *  auny,  and  some  of  the  diiefiest  amongst  the  Covenanters,  were 
aen  of  onqidet  q»irits  and  broken  fortunes,"  ftc.^To  this  the  noblemen  and 
IcntiesMi  replied,—**  It  is  known  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
nuntry,  that  almost  the  tokoie  kingdom  standeth  to  the  defence  of  this 
OQie,  and  that  the  chiefest  of  the  nobles,  barons,  and  burgesses,  are  hon- 
oved  in  the  places  where  they  live  for  religion,  wtedom,  power,  and  wealth. 
^onreraUe  to  the  condition  of  this  kingdom ;  that  the  meanest  of  the 
commoos  who  have  joined  in  this  cause,  are  content  of  their  mean  estates 
*>th  the  ei|K>yittg  of  the  Gospd;  and  no  less  known,  that  our  adversaries 
ve  not  for  number  any  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
duefiest  (setting  ande  some  few  statesmen,  and  such  as  draw  their  lireaA 
from  court)  are  known  athcislB,  or  professed  papists,  drowned  in  debt, 
<)«ioanced  his  nuyesty's  rebels  for  a  long  time  past,  are  under  caption  of 
(hdr  creditois,  and  have  already,  in  tbetc  inuq^inations,  divided  among 
AoB  tlie.landB  of  the  sai^licanfes,  whidi  they  hope  to  be  possessed  in  by 
tbc  power  of  Engbmd."—  The  Bemmutnmce  qf  ike  A"oM%,  Barons,  ^c,, 
Fcb.S7,16S9,p.  F«. 
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now,  from  unquestioned  documents,  that  these  prelatesi 
by  their  in&tuated  counsels,  were  the  principal  means 
of  plimging  the  nation  into  a  ciyil  war ;  but  their 
loyalty,  it  seems,  taught  them  to  transfer  all  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  consequently  all  the  odium,  of  their 
measures,  from  their  own  heads  to  that  of  the  mon- 
arch, on  pretence  of  supporting  the  royal  prerogative. 
To  this  mean-spirited  policy,  Charles,  with  an  in&tu- 
ation  which  seems  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  race 
of  the  Stuarts,  was  induced  to  yield ;  for  he  sent  down 
a  message,  informing  his  &ithful  subjects  in  Scotland, 
to  their  grief  and  dismay,  that  the  liturgy  had  been 
imposed  by  his  own  express  orders,  and  that  the  mea- 
sures of  the  bishops  had  his  entire  approbation ;  and, 
as  if  this  had  not  been  enough  to  complete  the  breach, 
he  gave  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  an  infamous  libel 
against  the  Scottish  nation,  drawn  up  by  a  fugitiye 
minister  named  Balcanquhal,  and  filled  with  the  most 
unfounded  statements  and  injurious  reflections,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  of  '^  The  King's  Large 
Declaration."  Thus  the  whole  was  converted  into  a 
personal  quarrel  between  Charles  and  his  subjects; 
and  the  question  came  to  be.  Whether  the  people  of 
Scotland  should  submit,  in  the  matters  of  religion,  to 
the  arbitrary  dictates  of  the  sovereign,  irrespective  of 
either  Parliament  or  General  Assembly,  or  at  once 
assert  their  privileges  as  Christians,  and  their  rights 
as  freemen  ? 

In  opposition  to  the  contemptible  friction  to  which 
we  have  referred,  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  including  the  Parliament,  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  of  the  nobility,  barons,  and  gentlemen, 
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with  the  mass  of  the  common  people,  were  decidedly 
Presbyterian.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable, 
during  the  whole  of  this  singular  period,  than  the  una- 
nimity which  preTaile4  in  the  country  on  all  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  them  and  the  court.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  and  the  Aberdeen 
Doctors^  who,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  action,  information,  and  intercourse  with 
their  brethren,  remained  attached  to  the  cause  of  pre- 
lacy and  arbitrary  power,  the  whole  nation  cordially 
joined  in  the  cause  of  the  OoYenant.  No  compulsion 
was  used  to  procure  subscriptions,  for  none  was  needed. 
Some  indiyiduals,  indeed,  among  the  clergy  who  re- 
fused to  sign,  might  be  treated  somewhat  unceremo- 
niously; but  this  was  rather  an  expression  of  the 
popular  dislike  at  the  measures  with  which  they  were 
identified,  than  an  attempt  to  force  their  consciences. 
Every  thing  like  personal  violence  was  deprecated  and 
repressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Covenant ;  and  both 
JRothes  and  Baillie  lament  that  their  good  cause  should 
have  been  injured  by  any  approach  to  such  evil  prac- 
tices. So  &  from  persons  being  compelled  to  sign 
the  Covenant,  great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  im- 
proper or  incompetent  subscriptions.  None  were 
allowed  to  sign  but  such  as  had  communicated  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  *'  Some  men  of  no  small  note,"  says 
Hoiderson,  ^  offered  thdr  subscriptions,  and  were 
refused,  till  time  should  prove  that  they  joined  from 
love  to  the  cause,  and  not  from  the  fear  of  man." 
^'  The  matter  was  so  holy,"  says  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 

^  tluU  they  held  it  to  be  irreligious  to  use  violent 
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means  for  advancing  such  a  work."  A  unanimity  so 
singular  can  onlj  be  ascribed  to  a  remarkable  effusion 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  genuineness 
of  which  was  attested  by  the  general  reviyal  of  prac- 
tical religion  which  marked  the  whole  progress  of  the 
work.  ^'  I  was  present,"  says  Livingstone,  "  at  Lanark, 
and  several  other  parishes,  when,  on  Sabbath,  after 
the  forenoon's  sermon,  the  Covenant  was  read  and 
sworn ;  and  I  may  truly  say,  that  in  all  my  lifetime, 
excepting  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  I  never  saw  such 
motions  from  the  Spirit  of  Gx)d.  All  the  people 
generally  and  most  willingly  concurred.  I  have  seen 
more  than  a  thousand  persons  all  at  once  lifting  up 
their  hands,  and  the  tears  &lling  down  from  their 
eyes ;  so  that  through  the  whole  land,  excepting  the 
professed  Papists,  and  some  few  who  adhered  to  the 
prelates,  people  universally  entered  into  ti^e  Covenant 
of  Gx)d."  Nay,  such  was  the  enthusiasm  displayed  in 
the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  that  some  subscribed  it 
with  their  blood,  and  others  would  not  be  prevented 
from  signing,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  prelatical . 
ministers  and  their  underlings,  who,  with  oaths  and 
imprecations,  and  in  some  cases  with  drawn  swords, 
attempted  to  intimidate  them  from  coming  forward.* 

«  Baillie*<  Letters ;  Rothes*  Relation ;  Livingstone's  Life It  may  be 

proper  to  state  that  the  counties  north  of  Aberdeen,  particularly  Cidthness, 
Sutherland,  Ross  and  Inverness,  cordially  entered  into  the  Covenant.  **  It 
was  professed  by  all,  that  it  was  the  Joyfullest  day  that  ever  they  saw,  or 
ever  was  seen  in  the  North ;  and  it  was  marlced  as  a  special  mark  of  God'a 
goodness  towards  these  parts,  that  so  many  different  clans  and  names, 
among  whom  was  nothing  before  but  hostility  and  blood,  were  met  to- 
gether in  one  place  for  such  a  good  cause,  and  in  so  peaceable  a  manner, 
a^^that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  but  mutual  embracements,  with 
hearty  praise  to  Ood  for  so  happy  a  union."^ JZofAef*  Relation,  p.  106.  At 
Invemeis,  the  town  drummer  having  been  ordered  to  invite  the  inhabitanta 
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If  we  search  for  the  secondaiy  causes  which  pro> 
duced  such  an  excitement  among  a  people  proverhiall j 
sober,  steady,  and  intelligent,  the  whole  might  be 
traced  to  three  main  sources  of  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm,  namelj,  Arminianism,  Popery,  and  arbitrary 
power.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  each  of  these 
topics,  showing  the  dose  connection  in  which  they 
then  stood  to  each  other,  and  the  ample  grounds 
which  our  forefathers  had  for  their  apprehensions  re- 
garding them.  To  ignorance  of  these  causes,  or  to  a 
wilful  suppression  of  the  facts  regarding  them,  we  may 
trace  all  the  misapprehension  which  still  exists,  in  so 
many  quarters,  regarding  the  struggles  of  our  reform- 
ing ancestors  at  this  period.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  Arminianism,  as  then  maintained  in  England,  was 
fitted,  if  not  intended,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Popery, — ^that  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  divines 
were  radically  Popish, — and  that  Popery  was  then, 
as  it  ever  has  been  in  theory  and  practice,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  profession,  decidedly  j&yourable  to  absolute 
despotism  in  the  State.*  The  doctrine  advocated  by 
these  divines,  and  by  the  doctors  of  Aberdeen,  was, 
that  the  king  v^as  supreme  judge  in  all  causes,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil, — and  that,  though  the  whole 
subjects  in  the  kingdom  should  be  massacred  in  one 
day,  or  ordered  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  religion, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  spoiled  of  liberty,  goods, 
and  life,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to 

to  sign  the  Coyenant,  added  to  the  proclamation,  of  his  own  accord,  lome- 
tUi^  about  pains  and  penalties,  which,  Rothes  says,  ''gave  occasion  to  our 
adversaries  to  calumniate  our  proceedings.** — A.,  p.  107. 
*  mat.  Essay  on  the  Loyalty  of  Presbyterians,  p.  188. 
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the  will  of  the  ruling  monarch.*  This  shows  what 
sort  of  people  our  ancestors  had  to  deal  with.  The 
question  was  not  ahout  obedience  to  the  law,  but  sub- 
mission to  an  arbitrary  prince,  who  held  that  his  will 
was  above  all  law ;  and  who  was  supported  by  a  clergj 
defending  him  in  these  extravagant  clahns,  by  Popish 
powers  urging  him  to  exercise  them,  and  by  a  large 
army  in  England  levied  to  enforce  them. 

In  such  circumstances,  had  Scotland  yielded,  she 
would  have  entailed  on  herself  indelible  disgrace.  She 
did  not  yield;  and  the  consequence  was  a  struggle, 
which,  commencing  in  this  country,  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  plains  of  Ehigland,  and  issued  in  the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  liberty  and  true  religion.  During 
this  contest,  whatever  may  have  been  the  designs  of 
parties  in  England,  the  Scots  distinguished  themselves 
as  much  for  true  loyalty  to  their  king,  as  for  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  God,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  their  native 
country. 

It  is  usually  seen,  that  when  Providence  has  some 
great  work  to  accomplish  in  behalf  of  the  Church, 
instruments  are  raised  up  admirably  fitted  for  the  part 
which  they  are  designed  to  perform.  At  this  junc- 
ture, it  is  pleasing  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the 
oppression  under  which  the  Church  had  laboured  for 
thirty  years  before,  individuals  arose,  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility,  the  barons,  and  the  cleigy,  who,  in 
point  of  talents,  piety,  and  natural  dispositions,  seem 
to  have  been  exactly  adapted  for  the  struggle  in  which 
they  were  to  engage.     Among  these,  the  first  place 

•  BaUUe'i  Lett«ni»  toL  i.  p.  S9.  Duply«  of  tlie  Miiiiften  and  Proteson 
of  Divinitic  in  Aberdeen.    1688. 
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18  due  to  Alexander  Hendenon,  then  minister  of 
Leachars  in  Fife,  and  who,  for  his  personal  worth,  as 
well  as  his  prominent  share  in  the  transactions  of  this 
period,  deserves  particular  notice.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  Mr  Henderson  had  heen,  to  say  the  least,  neu- 
tral in  the  contest  between  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy ; 
there  is  eren  reason  to  think  he  was  a  defender  of  the 
oonuptions  introduced  by  the  bishops.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  he  accepted  a  presentation  from  Archbishop  Glad- 
stanes  to  the  parish  of  Leuchars,  and  such  was  the 
repugnance  of  the  people  there  to  his  induction,  that, 
on  the  day  of  his  ordination,  they  nailed  die  church 
doorSi  so  that  the  ministers  who  attended,  together  with 
Henderson,  were  obliged  to  break  in  by  the  window. 
Some  time  afler  this,  haying  heard  that  Mr  Robert 
Bruce  was  to  preach  at  a  communion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Henderson,  attracted  by  curiosity,  went 
secretly  to  hear  him,  and  placed  himself  in  a  dark 
oomer  of  the  church,  where  he  might  remain  most 
concealed.  Mr  Bruce  came  into  the  pulpit,  and  after 
a  pause,  according  to  his  usual  manner,  which  fixed 
Mr  Hendersons  attention  upon  him,  he  read,  with 
his  wonted  dignity  and  deliberation,  these  words  as 
his  text, — "  Verily,  yerily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that 
entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and 
a  robber."  These  words,  so  literally  applicable  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  entered  upon  his  ministry  at 
Leuchars,  went  ''  like  drawn  swords"  to  his  inmost 
souL  He  who  wished  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  felt  that  he  was  naked  and  opened  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do*    In 
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short,  the  discourse  of  this  poweifiil  preacher  was, 
b J  the  divine  blessing,  the  means  of  Henderson  s  con- 
Tersion ;  and  ever  after  he  retained  a  great  affection 
for  Mr  Bruce,  whom  he  called  his  spiritual  father. 

After  this  wonderful  change  on  his  sentiments, 
which  went  much  deeper  than  a  conyersion  to  Pres- 
byterianism,  Henderson  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  retired  parish  in  a  manner  much  more 
conducive  to  the  edification  of  his  people;  and  laid 
up  those  stores  of  learning  for  which  he  afterwards 
found  so  much  use.  '  He  became  a  decided  opponent 
of  the  prelatical  measures ;  and  when  matters  came 
to  an  extremity,  his  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  his 
piety  and  learning,  his  gentlemanly  and  ingratiating 
manners,  and  his  profound  sagacity  in  business,  point- 
ed him  out  to  all  his  brethren  as  the  fittest  person  for 
taking  the  lead  in  the  management  of  their  affiurs. 

Among  the  nobility  who  entered  with  heart  and 
soul  into  the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  the  Ekurls  of  Loudoun  and  Rothes. 
John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Loudoun,  was  a  nobleman 
whose  patriotism,  prudence,  eloquence,  and  fortitude, 
justly  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  assertor 
both  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country. 
From  his  youth,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian interest,  which  he  saw  was  identified  with  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  broils  in  1 638,  he  took  an  active  share  in  oppos- 
ing the  despotic  measures  of  the  court ;  and  on  one 
occasion  roundly  told  the  king's  commissioner,  in 
language  which  was  soon  re-echoed  in  tones  of  thun- 
der from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  ''That  they 
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knew  no  other  bands  between  a  king  and  his  subjects 
but  those  of  religion  and  the  laws.  If  these  are  bro- 
ken," he  said,  ^  men's  lives  are  not  dear  to  them ; 
boasted  (threatened)  we  shall  not  be ;  such  fears  are 
past  with  us."  Loudoun  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  Brutus  of  Scotland,  during  this  epoch  of  her  his- 
tory: firm  as  a  rock,  nobly  upright,  sternly  conscien- 
tious. The  Ekurl  of  Rothes,  with  the  same  unbending 
integrity,  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp.  Lively 
and  facetious,  polite  in  his  address,  and  indefatigably 
active  in  all  his  motions,  this  young  nobleman,  who 
died  in  the  41  st  year  of  his  age,  was  at  the  head  of  all 
the  enterprises  of  the  Covenanters,  and  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  the  cause.* 

In  the  month  of  June  following  the  swearing  of  the 
Covenant  at  Edinburgh,  the  king  sent  down,  as  his 
Commiadoner  to  Scotland,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
a  man  of  insinuating  manners,  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  conciliating  the  Scots,  and  inducing  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  renounce  the  Covenant.  The  Covenanters 
had  by  this  time  become  very  suspicious  of  the  designs 
of  Charles,  for  which  they  had  too  good  reason.  From 
a  correspondence  between  the  king  and  Hamilton, 

*  In  1641,  Rofhet  bdng  in  London  thortly  before  hli  death,  came  Into 
high  &Tour  at  court ;  and  from  some  ezpresdons  in  Baillie's  lettert,  it 
has  been  sunni«ed,  very  unreasonably  and  uncharitably,  that  had  he  lived 
much  longer,  be  would  have  changed  sides  and  become  an  apostate. 
There  is  not  a  word  spoken  by  Baillie  that  can  be  construed  into  such  a 
suspicion,  which  seems  Indeed  to  rest  on  no  better  foundation  than  tta« 
eoqjecture  of  the  strongly  biassed  mind  of  Clarendon.— Among  the  other 
noblemen  who  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant  may  be 
mentioned.  Earls  Egtinton,  Montrose,  Cassils.  Home,  Lothian,  Wemyss, 
Dalhouaie;  and  Lords  Lindsay,  Tester,  Sinclair,  Boyd,  Fleeming,  Elcho, 
Camegy,  Balmerino,  Cranston,  Cowper,  Johnston,  Forester,  Melville, 
ike,  ftc 
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afterwards  discoyered,  it  was  found  that  Charles  was 
at  this  time  making  preparations  for  a  hostile  invasion 
on  Scotland.  Aflter  describing  these  preparations,  he 
says  to  Hamilton,  ^^  Thus  you  may  see,  that  I  intend 
not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  these  traitors  the  Coye- 
nanters.  And  as  concerning  the  explanation  of  th^ 
damnable  Coyenant,  I  will  only  say,  that  so  long  as 
this  Coyenant  is  in  force,  whether  it  be  with  or  with- 
out explanation,  I  haye  no  more  power  in  Scotland 
than  as  a  Duke  .of  Venice,  which  I  will  rather  die 
than  suffer." 

On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  however,  Hamilton  soon 
found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  people  who  were 
determined  to  ^'  die  rather  than  suffer "  such  an  in- 
fringement of  their  rights,  and  who  had  now  adven- 
tured too  £ur  to  retrace  their  steps  either  with  safety 
or  with  a  good  conscience.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Hamilton  give  a  distant  hint  of  his  instructions,  than 
the  Covenanters  declared,  that ''  there  was  not  a  man 
joined  but  would  rather  quit  his  life  than  his  part  in 
that  Covenant."  *  Alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  some 
military  stores  at  Leith,  they  blockaded  the  castle, 
and  placed  armed  guards  at  the  city  gates;  and  it 
required  all  the  artifice  of  the  Commissioner  to  allay 
the  storm  which  he  had  injudiciously  excited. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  Hamilton,  who  had  been  re- 
siding at  Dalkeith,  entered  Edinburgh  with  great 
pomp,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  manner  of  his 
reception  should  present  a  demonstration  of  the  power 
and  seal  of  the  Covenanters.  For  this  purpose,  the 
circuitous  road  by  Musselburgh,  along  the  beach  of  the 

*  Rotbei*  Relation,  p.  151. 
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■ea,  was  selected.  The  nobles,  to  the  number  of  dO« 
and  aU  others  who  had  horses^  rode  to  the  end  of  the 
long  sands  at  Musselboigh,  to  aocompan  j  his  grace  to 
the  palace.  The  people,  to  the  number  of  60,000, 
were  ranged,  under  the  directions  of  Sir  Greoige  Cun- 
iagham,  in  ranks  along  the  sea-side,  extending  to 
■ereral  miles.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Leith  links, 
on  the  side  of  a  rising  ground,  there  stood  about  700 
ministers,  all  in  their  cloaks,— -a  demonstration  of  their 
numbers  and  unit  j  in  the  cause.  While  riding  slowl  j 
along  through  this  prodigious  array,  and  hearing  so 
many  thousands  beseeching  him  on  all  sides,  with  tears, 
that  he  would  adyise  the  king  to  deliver  them  fix>m  the 
bishops  and  their  books,  and  to  restore  to  them  their 
bdoTed  ministers,  the  Marquis  was  deeply  affected, 
and  protested,  that  had  the  king  been  present  to  wit- 
ness the  scene,  he  would  never  think  of  forcing  his 
obnoxious  measures  on  such  a  people. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  temporising  measures 
by  which  Hamilton  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the 
Covenanters  to  the  wishes  of  his  master.  One  of  his 
plans  deserves  notice,  as  showing  the  unprincipled 
character  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  king  to  gain 
his  purposes.  With  the  view  of  counteracting  the 
Covenant  as  sworn  in  the  previous  March,  and  sowing 
disKnsion  among  the  Covenanters,  he  ordered  Hamil- 
ton to  subscribe,  in  his  name,  the  National  Covenant, 
as  sworn  in  1581,  and  to  require  all  his  subjects  in 
Scotland  to  follow  his  example.  The  design  of  this 
mancBuvre  was  very  obvious.  In  the  Covenant,  as 
sworn  in  1581,  no  particular  mention  was  made  of 
Pkelacy  or  any  of  its  comiplions,  though  the  sub- 
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Bcribers  bound  themselyes  to  maintain  ^^leligion  as 
then  professed."  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
religion  then  professed  was  the  Presbyterian,  but  under 
this  ambiguous  phrase,  Charles,  by  a  piece  of  chicanery, 
tacitly  understood  the  Episcopal  form  of  religion. 
When  Hamilton,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  ministers 
that  they  should  subscribe  ^  The  King's  Coyenant,"  as 
it  was  called,  they,  with  great  propriety,  refused  to  do 
so,  haying  already  subscribed  that  Coyenant  with  an 
express  stipulation  in  reference  to  Prelacy  and  its  eyils, 
which  they  considered  to  be  a  yiolation  of  its  obliga- 
tions. ^'  If  we  should  now  enter  upon  this  new  sub- 
scription,'' said  they,  ^^  we  should  think  ourselyes  guilty 
of  mocking  GK)d,  and  taking  his  name  in  yain ;  for  the 
tears  that  began  to  be  poured  forth  at  the  solemnizing 
of  the  Coyenant  are  not  yet  dried  up  and  wiped  away, 
and  the  joyiul  noise  which  then  began  to  sound  forth 
hath  not  yet  ceased.  As  we  are  not  to  multiply 
miracles  on  God's  part,  so  ought  we  not  to  multiply 
solemn  oaths  and  coyenants  on  our  part,  and  thus  to 
play  with  oaths  as  children  do  with  thdr  toys,  without 
necessity." 

All  the  manoeuyres  of  Charles  and  his  bishops  to 
outwit,  to  intimidate,  to  divide,  or  to  gain  oyer  the 
Coyenanters,  having  thus  signally  failed,  the  king 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  complying  vrith 
the  vnshes  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  summon- 
ing '^  a  free  General  Assembly,"  which  was  indicted  to 
meet  at  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  November  21, 1688; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  appointed  his  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioner.  This  Assembly  was  to  inquire 
into  the  evils  that  distressed  the  country,  and  to  pro- 
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Tide  suitable  remedies ;  and  the  bishops  haying  been 
genendlj  accused  as  the  author  of  these  disturbances, 
were  subjected,  by  his  Majesty's  proclamation,  to  the 
censure  of  the  Assembly. 

This  &mous  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow  on  the  21st 
NoTember  1638.  A  more  noble,  grave,  and  learned 
body  of  men  neyer  perhaps  convened  to  deliberate  on 
the  afiairs  of  the  Church.  It  consisted  of  140  minis- 
ters, freely  chosen  by  their  different  Presbyteries,  with 
98  ruling  elders,  of  whom  17  were  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank,  9  were  knights,  25  were  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  47  burgesses  of  great  respectability,  capable 
of  representing  their  respective  commimities  in  Parlia- 
ment. Some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  hearing 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  the  king's  Commissioner,  to  overawe  the 
Assembly  by  a  large  retinue  of  followers,  came  accom- 
panied by  their  usual  retainers  in  arms.  The  Assembly 
was  conducted  throughout  with  the  utmost  gravity  and 
decorum;  but  honest  BaiUie  makes  grievous  com- 
plaints of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  incommoded 
and  jostled  by  the  crowd,  who  were  very  naturally 
anxious  to  witness  their  proceedings,  and  gravely 
lectures  tiie  Scottish  people  in  general  for  not  taking 
a  lesson  on  ^'  modesty  and  manners"  in  church,  "from 
Canterbury,  yea,  from  the  Pope,  yea,  from  the  Turks 
or  Pagans."  "  We  are  here  so  far  the  other  way,*  says 
he,  ^'  that  our  rascals,  without  shame,  in  great  num- 
bers, make  such  din  and  clamour  in  the  house  of  the 
true  €k>d,  that  if  they  minted  to  use  the  Uke  behaviour 
in  my  chamber,  I  woidd  not  be  content  till  they  were 
down  the  stairs." 
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The  order  and  dignity  which  characterised  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assemhlj  itself,  meeting  as  it  did  in  a 
period  of  such  excitement,  were  mainly  owing  to  the 
consummate  tact,  firmness,  and  address  of  its  Modera- 
tor, Alexander  Henderson.  For  the  exercise  of  these 
qualities,  he  found  ahundant  occasion  in  the  course  of 
the  seyen  days,  during  which  the  Commissioner  kept 
protesting  and  disputing  against  their  constitution. 
The  king  had  called  ^^  a  free  (General  Assembly"  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he 
had  never  any  intention  of  allowing  it  to  meet*  His 
secret  conespondenoe  with  the  Commissioner,  now 
published  to  the  world,  unfolds  the  duplicity  of  his 
oharacter  in  the  most  extraordinary  light.*  He  exhorts 
Hamilton  to  use  all  his  endeayours  to  divide  the  As- 
sembly by  sowing  the  seeds  of  jealousy  between  the 
laics  and  the  cleigy ;  if  this  fiuled,  he  was  to  protest 
against  all  their  proceedings,  and  on  no  account  to 
allow  them  to  proceed  to  the  censure  of  the  bishops. 
Then  the  bishops,  who  had  been  subjected  by  the 
king^s  proclamation  to  the  censure  of  the  Assembly, 
instead  of  appearing  in  answer  to  their  summons,  sent 
in  a  declinature,  in  which,  with  ridiculous  effrontery, 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  As- 
sembly, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Moderator  was 
not  a  bishop,  and  because  the  meeting  was  partly 
composed  of  laymen,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  the 
ordsdned  elders  of  the  Church ; — ^thus  setting  them* 
selves  up  as  judges  of  a  court  before  which  they  were 
cited  as  criminals,  and  presuming,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, to  settle  the  grand  point  at  issue,  relating  to  the 

•  See  "  Recorda  of  the  Kirke  of  Scotland/'  by  Alex.  Peterkln.    Part  U. 
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goreniment  of  the  Ghmch,  which  was  to  come  before 
the  Assembly.  The  fiist  qaestion,  therefore,  came  to 
be»  Whether  the  Assembly  fofond  themsdves  compe- 
tent judges  of  the  bishops  ?  On  this  question  bemg 
put  by  the  Moderator,  the  Gommisaoner,  af^  a  long 
speech,  in  whidi  he  extolled  his  majest/s  gnice  and 
condescension^  presented  to  them  a  proclamation  in  the 
king's  name,  dischaiging  the  Serrice-Book,  the  Articles 
of  Perth,  and  High  CJomnusfiion,  and  declaring  that  the 
bishops  should  be  answerable  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  their  demerits,  to  the  G^eral  Assembly. 
The  ohvions  design  of  diis  measure  was  to  quash  aU 
farther  proceedings  against  the  bishops,  whom  Hamil- 
tcHi  persisted  in  styling  the  ^  lords  of  the  clergy," — ^to 
drride  the  Assembly — and,  at  the  same  time,  by  ap- 
parently granting  all  the  popular  demands,  to  throw 
on  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  should  they  continue 
their  sittings,  the  odium  of  unreasonable  opposition  to 
a  pious  and  gracious  prince,  who  had  done  so  much 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  his  people^  As  to  the  promise 
of  subjecting  the  prelates  to  the  censure  of  the  General 
Assembly,  it  was  sufficiently  dear,  from  their  dedina- 
tnre,  that  nothing  was  £ulher  from  their  intentions,  w 
nM»e  unhkdy  to  happen. 

In  these  cireumstances,  it  required  move  than  com- 
mon prudence  in  the  Moderator  to  act  a  part  at  once 
leiyectful  to  majesty,  and  true  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  Henderson  nobly  discharged  the  arduous 
and  delicate  task.  ^  It  well  becometh  us,"  he  said  in 
re|rfy,  "  with  all  thankfulness  to  receiye  so  ample  a 
testimony  of  his  majesty's  goodness,  and  not  to  .di»- 
esteem  the  smallest  crumbs  of  comfort  that  frJl  to  us 
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of  his  majesty's  liberality.  With  our  hearts  do  we 
acknowledge  before  Qody  and  with  our  mouth  do  we 
desire  to  testify  to  the  world,  how  far  we  think  our- 
selves obliged  to  our  dread  sovereign ;  wishing  that  the 
secret  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  and  the  way  wherein 
we  hare  walked  this  time  past,  were  made  manifest 
It  hath  been  the  glory  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  we  account  it  our  glory  after  a  special  manner,  to 
give  unto  kings  and  Christian  magistrates  what  be- 
longs imto  their  places;  and  as  we  know  the  fifth 
command  of  the  law  to  be  a  precept  of  the  second 
table,  so  do  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  first  of  that 
kind,  and  that,  next  to  piety  tpwards  God,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  loyalty  and  obedience  to  our  king.  It  has 
pleased  his  majesty  to  descend  so  far  to  his  subjects' 
humble  petitions,  for  which  we  render  to  his  majesty 
most  hearty  thanks,— offering,  therefore,  to  spend  our 
liyes  in  his  service .  And  we  would  do  with  him  as  the 
Jews  did  with  Alexander  the  Great.  When  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  he  desired  that  his  picture  might  be  placed 
in  the  temple.  This  they  reftised  to  grant  unto  him, 
it  being  unlawful  so  to  pollute  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
but  they  granted  to  him  one  thing  less  blameable 
and  far  more  conyenient  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
honour,  to  wit,  that  they  should  begin  the  calculation 
of  their  years  from  the  time  that  he  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and  likewise  that  they  should  call  all  their  male  first- 
bom  by  the  name  of  Alexander,— -which  thing  he  ac- 
cepted. So,  whatsoever  is  ours,  we  shall  render  it  to 
his  majesty,  even  our  lives,  lands,  liberties,  and  all ; 
but  for  that  which  is  Gt>d's,  and  the  liberties  of  his 
house,  we  do  think,  neither  will  his  Majesty's  piety 
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suffer  him  to  Giave,  neither  may  We  grant  them, 
although  he  thonld  crave  it."* 

On  hearing  this  noUe  xeplj,  the  Commissioner  said, 
""  Sir,  ye  have  spoken  as  a  good  Christian  and  a  duti- 
fnl  suhject."  The  ^  dutifdl  suhject "  had  spoken ; 
it  remained  for  the  ^good  Christian"  to  act.  Hen- 
'derson  repeated  the  question  for  the  third  time, — "  I 
now  ask  if  this  Assembly  find  themsdves  competent 
judges  of  the  prelates  ? "  ^  If  you  proceed  to  the  cen- 
sure of  their  persons  and  offices,"  said  Hamilton,  '^  I 
must  remoTe  myself.''  *'  A  thousand  times  I  wish  the 
contrary  firom  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  replied  the 
Moderator,  ^'  and  I  entreat  your  Grace  to  continue  to 
&Yoar  us  with  your  presence,  without  obstructing 
the  work  and  freedom  of  the  Assembly."  The  Earl  of 
Rothes  seconded  this  request,  using  various  aiguments 
to  preTail  on  the  Commissioner  to  remain,  and  even 
attempting  to  coax  him  into  good  humour,  but  without 
effect.  Hamilton  began  to  shed  tears,  lamenting  that 
such  a  weighty  burden  should  hare  been  laid  on  such 
a  weak  man,  and  acted  his  part  so  well  as  to  draw 
teaiB  of  sympathy  from  many  in  the  Assembly.  This 
scene  continued  for  some  time,  when,  perceiving  that 
they  were  determined  to  proceed  to  the  business  for 
which  they  had  met,  Hamilton  rose  up,  and  after  re- 
peating his  protestations,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
as  the  head  of  the  Church,  dissolved  the  Assembly, 
and  dischaiged  their  farther  proceedings. 

There  are  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
when  the  vital  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  ^t 

*  MS.  Journal  of  the  AMembly.pmet  mf,  compared  with  another  in  tha 
pottenion  of  Darid  Laing,  Etq. 
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stake,  and  when  to  yield  would  entail,  not  onlj  dis- 
grace on  the  individuals  more  immediately  concerned, 
but  ruin  ^n  the  cause  in  which  they  are  embarked. 
And  such  was  the  present   The  Assembly  had  indeed 
been  convened  by  the  king's  authority,  but  they  were 
not  bound  to  rise  and  dismiss  at  his  bidding.    Neither 
the  laws  of  the  land,  nor  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  ratified  by  these  laws,  allowed  any  such 
power  to  the  reigning  monarch.    The  Covenant  had 
already  been  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
other  legal  officers,  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law, 
and  it  was  in  pursuance  of  that  engagement  that  the 
Assembly  had  now  met,  though,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  good  order,  they  had  requested  the  sanction  of 
royalty  to  their  meeting.    And  none  can  accuse  them 
of  rebellion,  in  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Com* 
missioner  on  this  occasion,  except  those  who  hold  that 
the  power  of  the  king  is  supreme  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, and  who  are  prepared  to  re-enact  the  despotism 
which  compelled  our  fathers  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
resistance.    Had  the  Assembly  dismissed  in  obedience 
to  this  summary  and  unconstitutional  mandate,   it 
would  have  amounted  to  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of 
the  king's  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  a  denial  of  the  headship  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ    They  would  have  been  guilty  of  basely 
betraying  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  at  a  period  when 
these  were  placed  in  manifest  peril,  and  when  they  had 
a  fair  opportunity  of  asserting  them.      Our  fathers 
were  men  of  another  spirit    As  Christians,  they  chose 
to  ^^obey  God  rather  than  men,"  ''not  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  king."    As  Presbyterians,  they  felt  them- 
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sdxes  called  upon  to  contend  for  the  distrngnishing 
gloiy  of  Presbytery — ^the  independence  of  the  Church. 
As  freemen,  they  claimed  the  protection  of  constitu- 
tional law,  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  mandate  of 
the  soTereign.  As  an  established  Church,  they  stood 
on  the  Yantage-ground  of  having  their  spiritual  privi- 
leges recognised  and  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
And  as  Covenanters,  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain  and  defend  these  privileges  at  all  hazards. 

While  the  Commissioner,  therefore,  was  in  the  act 
of  retiring,  a  protestation,  which  had  been  prepared 
that  morning,  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  was  pre- 
sented by  Rothes,  and  read  by  the  derk,  in  which,  for 
reasons  given  at  length,  they  declare,  '^  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  head  and  monarch 
OF  HIS  CHURCH,  that,  from  a  consciousness  of  our  duty 
to  Grod  and  his  truth,  the  king  and  his  honour,  this 
kingdom  and  her  peace,  this  Assembly  and  her  free- 
dom, and  the  safety  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  in 
our  persons  and  estates,  we  profess,  with  sorrowful  and 
heavy,  but  loyal  hearts,  we  cannot  dissolve  this  Asserri' 
hly."  They  likewise  protested,  that  ^'  if  any  stir  should 
arise  by  impeding  of  their  lawAil  meetings,  the  cause 
should  not  be  imputed  to  them,  who  did  ardently  de- 
sire the  Commissioner's  abode,  but  to  the  prelates,  who 
had  declined  them,  being  conscious  of  their  guiltiness." 
This  protest  having  been  read,  the  Moderator  delivered 
a  cheering  address,  in  which,  with  admirable  dexterity, 
he  converted  the  departure  of  the  Commissioner  into 
an  encouragement  for  them  to  remain.  '^  All  who 
are  present  know,"  he  said,  <<  the  reasons  of  the  meet- 
ing of  this  Assembly ;  and  albeit  we  have  acknow- 
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ledged  tbe  power  of  Christian  kings  for  convening  of 
Assemblies,  yet  that  may  not  derogate  from  Christ's 
right ;  for  He  hath  given  divine  warrants  to  convocate 
assemblies,  whether  magistrates  consent  or  not.  There- 
fore, seeing  we  perceive  his  Grace,  my  Lord  Commis- 
sioner, to  be  so  zealous  of  his  royal  master's  commands, 
have  we  not  also  good  reason  to  be  zealous  toward 
our  Lord,  and  to  maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  His  kingdom  V*     This,  with  similar  exhortations 
from  other  members,  made  such  an  impression,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  slunk  away,  they 
all  remained  firm  at  their  post.     Lights  were  ordered 
to  be  brought  in,  and  the  question  being  put,  ^'  If  they 
would  abide  the  whole  time  of  the  Assembly  and  ad- 
here to  the  protestation?"  the  whole  Assembly  rose, 
and,  as  with  one  voice,  voted  in  the  affirmative.    Lest  in 
the  confosion  created  by  so  many  voices,  any  dissent- 
ing vote  should  have  been  given  unheard,  the  roll  was 
called,  and  one  by  one  they  declared  their  resolution  to 
remain  till  the  business  of  the  Assembly  was  finished. 
Just  before  the  roll  was  called,  an  incident  occurred 
which  greatly  encouraged  the  Assembly.     A  young 
nobleman,  Lord  Erskine,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
had  formerly  refused  to  sign  the  Covenant,  stepped 
forward  to  the  table,  and  begged  the  audience  of  the 
Assembly.     In  a  low  tone  of  voice,  but  with  great 
earnestness,  and  an  utterance  almost  choked  with  tears, 
he  said,  '^  I  request  you,  for  the  Lord's  cause,  right 
honourable  and  worthy  members  of  this  Assembly, 
that  ye  would  receive  me  into  your  number;  for  I 
have  remained  too  long  obstinate  to  your  wholesome 
admonitions,  being  moved  and  stirred  up  by  my  own 
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private  ends,  rather  than  any  checks  of  conscience, 
which  ends  I  cease  to  reckon  hefore  you ;  hut  I  am 
ashamed  of  them,  and  that  I  should  have  dallied  so 
long  with  God.     Therefore  I  request  you,  for  Christ 
Jesus'  sake,  that  ye  would  receive  me  into  your  num- 
ber, and  suffer  me  to  subscribe  our  Covenant-"  *' Which 
words,"  says  the  record  from  which  I  quote  them,  '^be- 
cause he  spake  them  with  a  low  voice,  the  Moderator 
rehearsed  to  the  Assembly,  professing  he  could  scarce 
utter  them  for  tears,  so  that  all  almost  who  did  hear 
him,  through  joy,  were  constrained  to  weep."    "  We 
all  embraced  him  gladly,"  says  Baillie,  ^'  and  admired 
the  timeousness  of  God's  comforts."    This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  gratifying  occurrence.     The  Earl  of 
Argyll,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  neutral,  though  he 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  Covenanters,  and  had 
retired  along  with  the  Commissioner  in  the  hope  of 
adjusting  the  quarrel,  returned  on  the  following  day 
to  the  Assembly ;  and,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
court,  he  cheerfully  consented,  at  the  request  of  the 
Moderator,  to  remain  and  countenance  their  proceed- 
ings. The  accession  of  such  a  powerful  nobleman,  who 
was  known  to  stand  high  in  the  royal  favour,  tended 
greatly  to  encourage  the  Assembly  at  this  crisis,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  many  others  of  the  king's 
counsellors.     While  Henderson,  however,  congratu- 
lated them  on  receiving  this  '^  human  encouragement," 
he  took  care  to  guard  his  brethren  against  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  it.     '^  Though  we  had  not  a  single 
nobleman  to  assist  us,"  said  he,  '^  our  cause  were  not 
the  worse  nor  the  weaker." 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Assembly,  when  they 
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proceeded  to  business,  was  to  nullify  the  six  pretended 
Assemblies  which  bad  been  held  since  the  accession  of 
James  to  the  English  throne,  including  the  Assemblies 
from  1606  to  1618.    These,  for  yarious  reasons  which 
€Ten  Hume  allows  to  be  "pretty  reasonable,"  were 
declared  to  hare  been  "unfree,  unlawful,  and  null 
Assemblies."    They  next  proceeded  to  the  censure  of 
the  prelates,  fourteen  in  number,  who  were  charged 
with,  a  great  yariety  of  moral  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
delinquencies.     Of  these,  two  archbishops  and  six 
bishops  were  excommunicated,  four  were  deposed,  and 
two  suspended.  The  task  of  publicly  pronouncing  these 
sentences  of  the  Assembly  devolved  on  the  Moderator ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
auditory,  Henderson  discharged  his  office  in  the  gravest 
and  most  impressive  manner.    After  sermon  on  Psalm 
ex.  1 :    "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,'' 
he  pronounced  on  the  degraded  prelates,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  awful  sentences  of  de- 
position and  excommunication.     Never  were  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  people  of  Scotland  wound  up  to 
a  higher  pitch  of  intensity,  than  on  this  remarkable 
occasion.     To  see  the  Church  of  Scotland  again  rising 
in  her  might,  after  a  slumber  of  more  than  30  years,  and 
with  her  first  awakened  effort  prostrating,  at  one  blow, 
those  prelates  who  had  so  long  lorded  over  her  and 
the  land  with  clerical  pride  and  more  than  clerical 
power,  appeared  to  them  as  a  dream.     A  sensation  of 
mingled  awe  and  wonder  pervaded  the  Assembly;  and 
as  the  more  solemn  part  of  the  service  approached,  the 
interest  became  so  intense,  that  even  the  reporters 
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who  took  notes  of  the  proceedings  became  too  much 
agitated  by  the  scene  to  contmue  their  task.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  Assembly  con- 
demned the  Seryice-Book,  the  Canons,  and  the  High 
Commission ;  that  they  renounced  the  Five  Articles 
of  Perth;  and  that,  after  declaring  Episcopacy  to 
hare  been  abjured  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they, 
in  the  name  of  that  Church,  and  as  a  Church  of 
Christ,  unanimously  voted  its  removal, 'and  restored 
Presbyterian  government  to  all  its  former  integrity. 

The  Assembly  having  now  sat  from  the  21st  of 
November  to  the  20th  of  December,  and  held  no  less 
than  26  sessions,  Henderson  addressed  them  in  an 
eloquent  concluding  speech.  After  apologizing  for 
his  own  weakness  in  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
proceedings,  and  complimenting  the  ministers  on  the 
diligence  and  fidelity  they  had  displayed,  he  thus 
proceeded : — 

^'  And  now  we  are  quit  of  the  Service-Book,  which 
was  a  book  of  slavery  and  service  indeed, — ^the  Book 
of  Canons,  which  tied  us  in  spiritual  bondage, — ^the 
Book  of  Ordination,  which  was  a  yoke  put  upon  the 
necks  of  faithftd  ministers, — and  the  High  Commis- 
sion, which  was  a  guard  to  keep  us  all  under  that 
slavery.  All  these  evils  God  has  rid  as  o^  and  like- 
ways  of  the  civil  places  of  kirkmen,  which  was  the 
splendour  of  all  these  evils ;  and  the  Lord  has  led  cap- 
tivity captive,  and  made  lords  slaves.  What  should  we 
do  less  than  resolve,  first,  since  the  Lord  has  granted 
OS  hberty,  to  labour  to  be  sensible  of  it,  and  take  no- 
tice of  it.  For  we  are  like  to  a  man  newly  awakened 
out  of  a  dream,  or  like  a  man  that  has  lien  long  in  the 
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irons,  who,  after  they  axe  taken  off  and  he  redeemed, 
he  feels  not  his  liberty,  but  thinks  the  irons  are  on  him 
still.  So  it  is  with  us.  We  do  not  feel  our  liberty ; 
therefore  it  were  good  for  us  to  study  to  know  the 
bounds  of  our  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  set  us 
free,  and  then  again  to  labour  earnestly  that  we  be  not 
more  entangled  with  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

*'  Then,  for  these  nobles,  barons,  burgesses,  and 
others,  who  have  attended  here,  this  I  may  say  confi- 
dently, and  from  the  warrant  of  the  Word,  '  Those 
that  honour  God,  God  will  honour  them.'    Your  lord- 
ships, and  these  worthy  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
honouring  God,  and  giving  testimony  ample  of  your 
love  to  religion  this  time  bygone  (though  I  will  not 
excuse  your  former  backslidings),  if  ye  will  go  on,  the 
Lord  shall  protect  you,  bless  you,  honour  you ;  and 
your  fetith  shall  be  found,  in  the  day  of  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  praise,  honour,  and  glory.    And 
I  must  say  one  word  of  these  nobles,  whom  Jesus 
Christ  has  nobilitated  indeed,  and  declared  sensibly  to 
be  worthy  of  that  title  of  nobility :    Ye  know  they 
were  lyke  the  tops  of  the  mountains  that  were  first 
discovered  in  the  deluge,  which  made  the  little  valleys 
hope  to  be  delivered  from  it  also;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass.     I  remember  reading,  that  in  the  eastern 
country,  where  they  worship  the  sun,  a  nimiber  being 
assembled  early  in  the  morning  to  that  effect,  all  striv- 
ing who  should  see  the  sun  first,  a  servant  turned  his 
face  to  the  west,  and  wahed  on.     The  rest  thought 
him  a  foolish  man,  and  yet  he  got  the  first  sight  of  the 
sun,  shining  on  the  tops  of  the  western  mountains. 
So,  truly,  he  would  have  been  thought  a  fooUsh  man, 
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a  few  years  ago,  that  would  have  looked  for  such 
things  of  our  nobility ;  yet  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness 
has  been  pleased  to  shine  first  upon  these  mountains ; 
and  long,  long  may  He  shine  upon  them,  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  hills  and  refreshing  of  the  yaQeys ;  and  the 
blessing  of  God  be  upon  them  and  their  &milies,  and 
we  trust  it  shaU  be  seen  to  the  generations  foUomng. 

^  Last,  I  must  give  a  word  of  thanksgiying  to  this 
city,  wherein  we  have  had  such  comfortable  residence, 
and  to  the  principal  magistrates  of  it,  who  haye  at-> 
tended  our  meeting.  The  best  recompense  we  can 
giye  them,  is  to  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
them ;  and  to  giye  them  a  taste  of  our  labour,  by 
nsiting  their  college,  and  any  other  thing  that  consists 
in  our  power ;  that  so  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  established  among  them,  and  that  the 
name  of  this  city  may  from  henceforth  be,  Jehovah 
Shatnmah, — '  The  Lord  is  there.'" 

The  Iddd  Psalm  was  then  sung,  beginning  thus — 

"  Behold  how  good  •  thing  it  ia, 
And  how  becoming  well, 
Together  such  as  brethren  are 
In  unity  to  dwell.*' 

The  apostolical  blessing  was  pronounced,  and  Hen- 
derson dismissed  the  Assembly  with  these  memor- 
able words,  uttered  in  a  solemn  and  emphatic  yoice : 
^'  We  have  now  cast  down  the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  let 
him  that  rebuildeth  them  beware  of  the  curse  of  Hiel 
the  BetheliteT  "And  so,"  says  Baillie,  "we  all 
departed  with  great  comfort  and  humble  joy,  casting 
ourselyes  and  our  poor  Church  in  the  arms  of  our 
good  God." 
The  Assembly  of  1638  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
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the  noblest  efforts  ever  made  by  the  Church  to  assert 
her  intrinsic  independence,  and  the  sole  headship  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Single  martyrs  have  often 
borne  witness  to  the  same  purpose,-^single  ministers, 
and  even  congregations,  may  have  stood  out  boldly  for 
the  same  truth ;  but  here  we  have  the  whole  Church 
of  Scotland,  by  her  representatites,  in  her  judicial 
capacity,  lifting  up  her  voice,  and  proclaiming,  before 
the  whole  world,  the  sovereign  rights  of  her  Lord  and 
King.  No  Church,  except  one  constituted  on  the  PrecK 
byterian  model,  could  have  borne  such  a  testimony,  or 
gained  such  a  triumph ;  and  the  simple  &ct,  that  such 
a  noble  stand  was  once  made  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, ought  to  endear  her  to  the  hearts  of  all  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  denomination,  are  the  genuine 
friends  of  liberty,  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the 
best  interests  of  mankind. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  demands  of 
the  Covenanters  came  short  of  the  aboHtion  of  Epis- 
copacy, and  that  they  would  have  been  contented,  at 
the  outset,  with  some  limitation  of  the  power  of  the 
bishops,  and  their  subjection  to  General  Assemblies, 
the  discharge  of  the  Articles  of  Perth,  and  of  the  High 
Commission  Court,  and  the  free  entry  of  ministers.- 
But,  by  degrees,  their  eyes  were  opened  to  discover 
the  root  of  all  the  evils  of  which  they  complained, — 
the  Episcopacy  itself;  and  nothing  tended  more  to 
produce  this  result  than  the  measures  of  the  court, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  driven  them  into  the  right 
course,  from  one  step  to  another,  beyond  their  first 
intentions,  and  in  some  cases  against  their  original 
inclinations.      This  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
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speeches  deliyered  at  the  Glasgow  Assemhlj,  and  in 
their  public  papers,  with  dutiful  acknowledgments  to 
that  mysterious  Providence  "  who  had  made  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him,"  and  secured  to  Himself  the 
whole  honour  of  a  reformation,  accomplished  by  in- 
struments who  could  not  assume  any  of  the  credit  to 
themselTes. 

Having  described  the  external  reformation  thus 
effected,  let  us  now  take  a  glance  into  the  interior  of  a 
Presbyterian  kirk,  and  see  how  the  public  worship  was 
conducted  about  1638.  At  eight  o'clock  on  Sabbath 
morning  appeared  in  the  desk  the  reader,  whose  office 
it  was  to  read  the  prayers  from  Knox's  lituigy,  and 
portions  of  Scripture,  before  the  minister  entered  the 
pulpit.  These  readers  were  found  so  useful  to  the 
ministers,  that,  though  the  office  had  been  declared  by 
the  Greneral  Assembly  to  be  without  warrant,  they  were 
still  allowed  to  officiate,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  when,  much  against  the  incli- 
nations of  our  Scots  commissioners,  they  were  con- 
demned. The  last  relic  of  these  ancient  functionaries 
appeared  in  the  practice,  which  was  common  till  of  late 
in  some  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  of  the  precentor 
or  schoolmaster  reading  some  chapters  of  the  Bible 
before  the  ringing  of  the  last  bell.* 

Immediately  on  entering  the  pulpit,  the  minister 
kneeled  down  and  began  with  prayer,  the  people  gene- 
rally kneeling  also.  It  was  customary,  at  some  part 
of  the  service,  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
doxology ;  but  in  other  respects  the  worship  was  un- 
fettered by  forms,  the  officiating  minister  guiding  the 

•  BaOlie'f  Letten,  i.  413 ;  Scott*i  MSS.»  Ad?.  Lib. 
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deyotions  of  his  flock,  as  Justin  Martyr  describes 
those  of  the  primitiye  Christians,  "  according  to  his 
ability,  without  a  prompter."  Prayer  being  ended,  the 
congregation  joined  in  singing  a  portion  of  the  psakns ; 
a  part  of  the  service  in  which  they  took  great  delight, 
and  in  which  they  were  so  well  instructed,  that  many 
of  them  could  sing  without  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
Psalm-book.*  No  such  pains  had  been  taken  to  in- 
struct the  people  of  England  in  this  part  of  divine 
worship.  So  far  from  being  able  to  sing  the  Psalms 
"  without  buik,**  many  of  them  were  not  able  to  read 
them ;  and  the  Westminster  divines  hence  found  it 
necessary  to  enact,  that  '^  for  the  present,  where  many 
in  the  congregation  cannot  read,  it  is  convenient  that 
the  minister,  or  some  other  fit  person  appointed  by 
him  and  the  other  ruliug  officers,  do  read  the  Psalm, 
line  by  line,  before  the  singing  thereof,"  + — a  toleration 
which  our  Scottish  ministers  granted  with  no  small  re- 

*  From  a  very  early  period  tb«  Psalxni  of  David,  wbich  were  tram- 
lated  into  metre  by  Sternbold  and  Hopkins,  were  sung  in  the  Scots 
churches,  and  great  pains  were  used  to  instruct  the  people  in  psalmody. 
From  a  curious  document,  in  the  band-writing  of  Calderwood,  we  find  tbat 
*'  men,  women,  and  children,  were  exhorted  to  exercise  themselves  in  the 
Psalms,"  and  tbat  "sundry  musicians  of  best  skill  and  affection,  for  further- 
ance of  the  Act  of  Parliament  anent  the  instructing  of  the  youth  in  musick. 
have  set  down  common  and  proper  tunes  to  the  whole  Psalms,  according  to 
the  diverse  forms  of  metre."— Bannatyne  MisceUany^  p.  331.  In  1631  there 
appeared  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  king 
James;  and  Charles,  among  his  other  ill-judged  innovations,  insisted  on 
this  version  being  used  instead  of  the  old  one.  But  our  fathers  had  various 
objections  to  it.  Calderwood  says,  "  The  people  are  acquainted  with 
the  old  metaphrase  more  than  any  book  in  Scripture ;  yea,  some  can  sing 
all,  or  the  most  part,  without  buikt  and  some  that  cannot  read  can  sing  some 
psalms."— iftui.  Mr  Row  informs  us  that  in  the  new  version,  **  there  were 
some  expressions  so  poetical  and  so  far  from  the  language  of  Canaan,  that 
all  who  bad  any  religion  did  dislike  them ;  such  as  calling  the  sun,  the  lord 
qf  light,  and  the  moon,  the  pale  ladie  cf  the  night,  ficr^Row'a  MS.  Hist., 
p.  263. 

t  Directory  for  Public  Worship. 
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luctance.  ^'  Then,"  says  Lightfoot,  in  his  Journal  of  the 
Assembly,  *•'  was  our  Directory  read  oyer  to  the  Scots 
conunissioners,  who  were  absent  at  the  passing  of  it ; 
and  Mr  Henderson  disliked  our  permission  of  any  to 
read  the  Psalms  line  by  line ;  and  this  business  held  us 
in  some  debate."* 

The  Psalm  being  sung,  the  minister  offered  up  an- 
other  prayer,  beseeching  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  to 
accompany  the  word  preached.  And  then  followed 
the  sermon,  which  haying  been  succeeded  by  prayer 
and  praise,  the  congr^ation  were  dismissed  with  the 
apostolic  blessing.  The  Presbyterian  discourses  of  this 
and  the  succeeding  period,  though  some  of  them  may 
not  please  a  fastidious  taste,  and  others  are  disfigured 
by  a  certain  quaintness  and  homeliness  of  style,  hardly 
compatible,  in  our  eyes,  with  the  dignity  of  religious 
subjects,  uniformly  possess  the  sterling  merit  of  being 
rich  in  eyangelical  sentiment  and  Christian  experience; 
and  in  this  respect  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Episcopal  sermons  of  the  same  period,  which  are,  in 
general,  the  driest,  most  jejune,  and  most  pedantic 
productions  imaginable. 

The  dress  of  the  ministers  at  this  time  was  extremely 
simple.  In  1610,  king  James,  among  his  other  cares 
for  his  mother  Kirk,  sent  directions  from  court  that 
all  ministers  should  wear  black  clothes,  and  when  in 
the  pulpit  should  appear  in  black  gowns.  In  general, 
howeyer,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  preferred  the  old 
Geneya  cloak,  which  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
gown.  As  to  the  people,  generally,  they  seem  to  haye 
conducted  themselyes  during  diyine  seryice  with  suit- 

«  Lightfoot't  Worki,  vol.  xiU.  p.  344. 
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able  decorum ;  though  the  following  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  Perth,  would  indicate 
that  the  clergymen  were  occasionally  exposed  to  an- 
noyances similar  to  those  of  which  they  haye  had  to 
complain  in  more  modem  times : — '^  John  Tenender, 
session-officer,  is  ordained  to  have  his  red  staff  in  the 
kirk  on  the  Sabbath-days,  therewith  to  waken  sleepers, 
and  to  remove  greeting  bairns  forth  of  the  kirk.** 

According  to  the  form  now  described,  public  wor- 
ship was  conducted  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  from 
the  Reformation  down  to  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing ;  and  it  has  continued,  with  a  few  inconsider- 
able variations,  to  be  the  form  observed  from  that  time 
to  the  present  Laud's  Service-Book  did  not  survive 
the  tumult  of  July  1637 ;  and  no  attempt  was  made, 
even  during  the  persecuting  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  to 
impose  another  book  of  prayers  on  the  Scottish 
Church,  t 

"  Scott's  MS.  Regiiter,  ad  an.  1616.' 

t  The  Countryman's  Letter  to  the  Curate ;  Sir  6.  Mackensie's  Vindi- 
cation, p.  9 ;  Dr  M'Crie's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  277.— The  English 
liturgy  was  not  introduced  into  Scotland  till  about  1711. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Bishops*  War — Preparations  of  the  Coyenanter& — 
Camp  at  Dunse  Law — Pacification  at  Birks — General 
Assembly  1639 — Private  Meetings — Lord  and  Lady 
LondoYin — Civil  War  Beuewed  by  Charles. 

It  does  not  iall  within  the  scope  of  these  sketches,  to 
enter  on  a  minute  description  of  the  hostilities  which 
commenced  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Glas- 
gow Assembly  of  1638,  or  to  settle  the  much  disputed 
question,  Who  began  the  civil  -war  ?  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  numerous  causes  which  conspired 
to  bring  about  this  collision,  will  not  place  much 
weight  on  the  meeting  of  that  Assembly,  the  contro- 
versy about  which  was  soon  settled.  It  has  been 
alleged  by  many  that  Charles'  concessions  were  such 
as  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  Scots ;  but  they  knew 
that  these  concessions  were  not  sincere,  that  he  only 
waited  the  opportunity  to  retract  them,  and  that  he 
had  been  all  the  time  making  warlike  preparations  to 
lay  the  hberties  of  the  country  at  his  feet.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  whoever  may  have  been  to  blame  in 
commencing  hostilities,  the  Scots  used  eveiy  effort  to 
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prevent,  and  showed  eyeiy  disposition  to  terminate 
them.  Aware  that  their  proceedings  at  Glasgow 
would  he  misrepresented,  and  eagerly  taken  advan- 
tage of  hj  their  adversaries,  thej  sent  up  a  supph- 
cation  to  the  king ;  in  which,  in  the  most  humble 
and  respectful  manner,  they  explained  the  reasons  of 
their  conduct.  All,  however,  was  of  no  avail ;  no 
sooner  was  it  known  at  court  that  the  Assembly  had 
continued  to  sit  after  being  discharged  by  the  C(mbi- 
missioner,  than  the  king  meditated  revenge.  He  was 
so  highly  incensed  at  the  Covenanters,  says  Burnet, 
that  '^  he  resolved  neither  to  think  nor  talk  of  treating 
with  them,  till  he  should  appear  among  them  in  a 
more  formidable  position."  They  had  touched  him 
on  the  tender  point  of  the  royal  prerogative.  As  the 
champion  of  Episcopacy,  he  deemed  himself  bound 
in  conscience  to  resent  the  insult  o£Fered  to  the  order. 
In  short,  his  pride  was  piqued,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  unconditional  submission.  The  only 
answer  he  made,  on  reading  their  supplication,  was, 
"  When  they  have  broken  my  head,  they  will  put  on 
my  cowl."  He  immediately  raised  an  army  in  Eng- 
land, with  which  he  advanced  to  the  border,  ordered 
a  fleet  to  blockade  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  despatched 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  with  another  army,  to  land 
in  the  north,  and  join  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  As  the  Parliament  of 
England,  with  whom  Charles  had  also  quarrelled, 
refused  to  grant  him  supplies  for  this  outrageous  un- 
dertaking, the  bishops,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  came 
forward  with  large  contributions.  The  inferior  clergy 
in  the  English  Church  declined  all  interference  in  the 
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quarrel ;  but  the  Papists,  who  expected  ereiy  thing 
from  the  triumph  of  the  king's  party,  and  acted  under 
the  private  directions  of  the  queen,  were  not  slow  in 
contributing  to  the  object  The  war  thus  commenced, 
haying  been  instigated  by  the  advice,  and  supported 
bj  the  money,  of  the  prelates,  and  being,  moreover, 
mainly  designed  to  support  their  Episcopal  pretensions, 
was  commonly  called  by  the  English  the  Bishops' 
War,  and  Charles  was  termed,  in  ridicule,  '^  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  knight." 

The  posture  of  Scotland,  at  this  crisis,  was  suffi- 
ciently alarming ;  but  our  fathers,  conscious  of  the  rec- 
titude of  their  intentions,  and  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  were  not  to  be  intimidated.  They  would  not 
submit  to  be  trampled  on  by  a  bigoted  court,  and  an 
infuriated  bench  of  bishops.  ^'  Certainly,"  says  Baillie, 
*'  our  dangers  were  greater  than  we  might  let  our 
people^  conceive  ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  lived  by  faith 
in  God,  we  knew  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  we 
were  resolved  to  stand  to  it  at  all  hazards  whatsoever, 
knowing  the  worst  to  be  a  glorious  death  for  the  cause 
of  Grod  and  our  dear  country."  Animated  by>such 
pious  and  patriotic  sentiments,  the  nation  rose,  almost 
simultaneously,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
meeting  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Episcopal 
army.  Charles,  who  had  boasted  in  his  letters  and 
proclamations  of  forcing  the  Scots  to  unconditional 
submission,  soon  discovered  the  truth,  of  which  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  forewarned  him,  that  ^'  while 
the  fire-edge  was  upon  the  Scottish  spirits,  it  would 
not  prove  an  easy  task  to  tame  them."*     A  large  force 

«  Burnet's  Mtmoin  of  Duke  of  Hamilton,  140. 
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was  soon  levied,  by  the  orders  of  Parliament,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Leslie,  a  brave 
old  veteran,  who  had  been  trained  to  war  under  that 
noble  champion  of  Protestantism  and  liberty,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Beacons  were  erected 
along  the  country,  so  constructed,  that  when  a  fire 
was  lighted  at  the  foot  of  a  long  pole,  they  were  to 
stand  to  their  arms ;  when  another  fire  was  kindled 
on  a  grate  fixed  to  a  transverse  beam,  they  were  to 
repair  to  their  regiments ;  and  in  case  of  imminent 
danger,  the  whole  army  were  summoned  to  the  scene 
of  action  by  the  lighting  of  a  tar-barrel,  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  pole.  By  a  series  of  vigorous  mea- 
sures,  the  Covenanters  soon  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  fortified  places  in  Scotland.  Apprehending 
danger  from  the  king's  fleet,  they  took  care  to  fortify 
the  town  of  Leith ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  manifested 
by  all  classes  of  people  in  the  cause,  that  about  1 500 
of  both  sexes,  including  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  rest,  wrought  in  the 
trenches  till  the  fortifications  were  completed.* 

While  thus  providing  for  self-defence,  however,  the 
Covenanters  were  anxious  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
the  charges  of  their  enemies.  The  king  having  de- 
nounced them  as  traitors  and  rebels,  even  before  they 
took  up  arms  in  their  defence,  and  every  effort  being 
used  by  the  bishops  to  render  them  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  English,  by  circulating  the  most  groundless 
calumnies  against  them  ;t  they  published  a  paper,  in 

*  **  Noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  othen  wrought  Rt  it ;  and  none  butier 
in  bearing  the  rabbish  than  ladies  of  honour."— Gu^Ary'*  Mem.^  p.  54. 
t  Some  of  these  calumnies,  though  AiUf  reAited  at  the  time,  are  retailed 
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which  thej  ^  take  Qod  to  witness  that  religion  was 
the  only  sahject,  conscience  the  motive,  and  reforma- 
tion the  aim,  of  their  designs ;"  *  and  that  thej  had  no 
intention  of  invading  England,  or  casting  off  their  duti- 
W  obedience  to  hbinajesty's  lawful  commands.  And 
when  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  take  up 
arms,  another  paper  appeared,  prepared  hj  Hender- 
8Qn,t  in  which  the  real  state  of  the  quairel  was  ex- 
plained, and  their  conduct  in  resorting  to  self--defenoe 
vindicated  hj  many  cogent  and  unanswerable  reasons. 
At  length,  the  blazing  tar-bairel  announced  to  the 
people  of  Scotland  that  the  threatened  invasion  had 
taken  place.  A  squadron  of  twenty-eight  ships  of  war, 
canying  between  five  and  six  thousand  English  troops, 
imder  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  appeared  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth ;  but  the  people  flocking  from  all  quarters 
to  the  point  of  danger,  the  fleet  was  literally  pent  up 
on  both  sides,  and  the  soldiers  durst  not  set  a  foot  on 
shore.  None  distinguished  themselves  more  on  this 
oocaaon  than  old  Lady  Hamilton,  the  mother  of  the 
Marquis,  who  was  so  zealous  a  Covenanter,  that  she 
came  on  horseback  to  Leith,  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
troop,  with  two  pistols  at  her  saddle,  protesting,  as  is 
affirmed,  that  she  would  kill  her  son  with  her  own 
hands,  if  he  should  venture  to  land  in  a  hostile  way ; 
for  which  purpose,  it  is  said,  she  had  loaded  her  pistols 

cren  to  thii  day.  For  example,  the  GUugow  Assembly  is  charged  with 
baYing  restrained  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  whereas  they  only  prohibited  any 
iraai  printing  **  any  thing  that  concerned  the  Kirk,  without  authority  from 
the  Kirk,  tmder  the  pedn  of  church  o^iutire, — a  privilege  ordinarily  used 
from  the  time  9t  the  Reformation.**— iZeinofufraiice  qf  the  Nobility,  ^c, 
1639.  p.  16;  Printed  Act*  cfjts8embfy,\€S», 

*  InfiMmation  to  all  good  Christians  within  the  kingdom  of  England. 

t  Instmctlcnis  fikr  Defensive  Arms. 
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with  balls  rf  gold  instead  of  kad.  It  is  oertain  she 
paid  him  a  yint  on  hoard  his  ship,  while  he  lay  in 
the  Forth.  What  passed  at  this  interview  we  are  not 
informed ;  hut  the  people  augured  the  hest  from  it. 
<<  The  son  of  such  a  mother,"  thej  said,  ''  will  do  us 
no  harm."*  Hamilton,  howerer,  was  soon  glad  to 
make  his  escape,  when  he  heard  the  tidings  from  the 
hord^rs.  The  Scots  encountered,  at  Kelso,  a  part  of 
the  English  army,  mudi  superior  to  theirs  in  numhers, 
and  at  the  first  onset  the  English  threw  down  th^ 
arms  and  fled,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men. 
^'  It  would,"  says  Defoe,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  ^  it  would  make  too  much  sport  with  the 
Ekiglish  courage  and  hrarery,  which  is  so  well  con- 
j&rmed  in  the  world,  *to  give  an  account  how  like 
scoundrels  this  army  behared."  '^  The  English  sol- 
diers," says  Baillie,  ^  were  a  great  deal  more  nimble 
at  flying  than  fighting ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  arms  of  their  cavalry  were  more  weary 
with  whipping,  or  their  heels  with  jading  their  horses." 
The  real  fiust  was,  that  the  Elnglish  had  no  heart  in 
the  busines8.t  Whitelocke  tells  us,  that  though  ^'  the 
Scots  had  been  proclaimed  rebels  in  England,  and  a 
prayer  was  published,  to  be  said  in  all  the  churches 
against  theiQ ;  yet  nothing  could  alter  the  opinion  of 
the  English  pfficers  and  private  soldiers,  who  said '  they 

*  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  30.  The  story  about  the  *'  balls  of  gold" 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Gordon  of  Straloch's  MS.  (none  of  the  purest 
sources  to  be  sure)  t  but  the  noble  heroism  of  the  old  Marchioness  is 
noticed  by  Spavg,  Hist,  Moimim,i^.  257. 

t  The  king  wrote  to  Hamilton  that  he  was  now  fixlly  satisfied  of  what 
that  nobleman  had  told  him  in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  vis.,  *'  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England  would  nerer  incline  to  invade  Scotland, 
and  thereby  begin  an  ogbiuive  wftr-*'^iim».  ofD.  HamtUon^  p.  139.  Ntd- 
fon,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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would  not  fight  to  iwaintftin  the  pride  and  power  of 
the  biflhopa."'  Thej  had  been  impressed  into  the 
serrice  against  their  will ;  while  the  Scots,  a  nation 
which  may  haye  been  Tanqnished,  but  which  has  nerer 
been  subdned,  fek  at  the  time,  as  BailHe  says,  that 
they  wovld  not  hare  been  afraid  though  all  Europe 
had  been  on  their  borders. 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  but  still  staading  on 
the  defensiYe,  the  9cots  encamped  at  Dunse  Law,  a 
hiU  near  Dunse,  in  the  b^imui^  of  June  1699,  and 
the  appearance  they  presented  on  this  occasion  is  de- 
scribed with  such  naiveU  by  BaiUie,  that  we  cannot 
give  it  better  than  in  his  own  words : — 

^^  It  -would  have  done  you  good  to  hare  cast  your 
eyes  athort  our  braye  and  rich  hills,  as  oft  as  I  did 
with  great  contentment  and  joy,  for  I  was  there  among 
the  rest,  haying  been  chosen  preacher  by  the  gentle- 
men of  our  shire.  I  carried*  as  the  £sbBhion  was,  a 
sword  and  a  couple  of  Dutch  pistols  at  my  saddle ; 
but  I  promise,  for  the  offence  of  no  man,  except  a 
Tobbo'  in  the  way;  for  it  was  our  part  alone  to  pray 
»d  pn»«h  for  tke  «nc«nagement  «f  o«r  countrymen, 
which  I  did  to  my  power  most  cheerfolly.  Our  r^- 
ment  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  almost  round  about. 
Every  company  had,  fleeing  at  the  captain's  tent  door, 
a  bmye  new  colour,  stamped  with  the  Scottish  arms, 
and  this  motto,  JFor  Christ s  Crown  and  Covenmni^ 
in  golden  letters.  Our  soldiers  were  all  lusty  and  full 
of  course ;  the  most  of  them  stout  young  ^owmen ; 
great  cheerfulness  in  the  foce  of  alL  They  were 
clothed  in  ofiye  or  gray  plaiden,  with  bonnets  haying 
knoti  of  Uue  ribands.    The  captains,  who  were  bar<m8 
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or  countiy  gentlemen,  were  distingaished  by  blue 
ribands  worn  scarf-wise  across  the  bodj.  None  of 
our  gentlemen  were  anj  thing  the  worse  of  lying  some 
weeks  together  in  their  cloaks  and  boots  on  the  ground. 
Our  meanest  soldiers  were  always  served  in  wheat 
bread,  and  a  groat  would  hare  got  them  a  lamb-leg, 
which  was  a  dainty  world  to  the  most  of  them.  We 
were  much  obliged  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh  for 
money:  Mr  Harry  Pollok,  by  his  sermons,  moved 
them  to  shake  out  their  purses.  Every  one  encouraged 
another.  The  sight  of  the  nobles  and  their  beloved 
pastors  daily  raised  their  hearts.  The  good  sermons 
and  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  under  the  roof  of 
heaven,  to  which  their  drums  did  call  them  instead  of 
bells,  also  Leslie's  skill,  prudence,  and  fortune,  made 
them  as  resolute  for  battle  as  could  be  wished.  We 
were  feared  that  emulation  among  our  nobles  might 
have  done  harm;  but  such  was  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  that  old  little  crooked  soldier  (G^eral 
Leslie),  that  all,  with  an  incredible  submission,  gave 
over  themselves  to  be  guided  by  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  great  Solyman.  Had  you  lent  your  ear  in 
the  morning,  and  especially  at  even,  and  heard  in  the 
tents  the  soimd  of  some  singing  psalms,  some  praying, 
and  some  reading  the  Scripture,  ye  would  have  been 
refreshed.  True,  there  was  swearing  and  ouismg 
and  brawling  in  some  quarters,  whereat  we  were 
grieved ;  but  we  hoped,  if  our  camp  had  been  a  little 
settled,  to  have  gotten  some  way  for  these  misorders. 
For  myself  I  never  found  myself  in  better  temper  than 
I  was  all  that  time  till  my  head  was  again  homeward ; 
for  I  was  as  a  man  who  had  taken  my  leave  from  the 
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world,  and  was  resolred  to  die  in  that  service,  widumt 
neiurn."  * 

Sadi  was  the  cliaracteTof  the  people  whom  Charles 
liad  compelled  to  rise  in  self-defence.  The  motto  on 
their  banners,  for  chrtst's  crown  and  covenant, 
was  meant  to  vindicate  their  appearance  in  arms,  bj 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  it  was  solely  in  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  religion.  This  gave  a 
religious  character  to  the  wbole  enterprise,  which  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  keep  in  view ;  for  Charles 
and  his  bishops  had  taken  great  pains  to  represent 
them  as  a  set  of  lawless  rebels,  actuated  by  the  factious 
i^irit  of  worldly  men,  and  aiming  at  the  subversion  of 
royal  authority.  It  was  chiefly,  too,  to  contradict  this 
calumny,  and  show  the  sacredness  as  well  as  justness 
of  their  quarrel,  that  the  ministers  took  such  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  war,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
field,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  cabinet  also.  From  not 
attending  to  this  circumstance,  they  have  been  blamed 
and  reproached,  not  only  by  prelatical  writers,  but 
by  others  firom  whom  better  things  might  have  been 
expected.  To  such  as  condemn  defensive  war,  even 
vdien  the  dearest  rights  of  a  people  are  invaded,  and 
who  would  adduce  such  passages  of  Scripture  as-— > 
*'  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,"  and, 
*^  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
■word,"  which  were  quoted  at  the  time  by  the  advo- 
cates of  slavish  submission  to  the  will  of  a  despot,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  a  whole  nation  from  using  the 
only  weapons  by  which  they  could  vindicate  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties — ^to  such  persons  we  can  only 

*  BuUie'f  Letten,Tol.i.  174. 
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replj,  as  one  did  of  old,  ^  We  are  not  carefol  to 
answer  you  in  this  matter.*  Away  with  such  pusil- 
lanimity !  Scotland  has  ever  been  a  loyal  nation  ;  but 
touch  her  on  the  point  of  consdence,  and  it  will  be 
ibund  that,  like  her  emblematical  thistle,  she  cannot, 
and  she  will  not  be  toudied  with  impunity.  She  has 
erer  been  more  anxious  to  secure  her  religious  rights 
than  to  enjoy  civil  priyileges ;  her  love  of  liberty  has 
hitherto  been  intertwined  with  her  love  to  religion ; 
and  if  these  twin-sisters  should  ever  be  dissevered, 
we  fear  that  the  blow  which  divides  them  will  prove 
fatal  to  both.  We  shall  say  no  more  in  vindication 
of  our  Scots  ministers,  than  that  their  noble  spirit  in 
coming  to  t^e  field  to  encourage  their  people  in  the 
day  of  battle,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  bishops,  who,  after  inciting  the 
unfortunate  mmiarch  to  fight  s^ainst  his  subjects, 
accompanied  him  only  to  Yorir,  and  then  left  him,  in 
die  hour  of  peril,  to  finidi,  as  he  best  might,  the  vrar 
which  they  had  urged  him  to  begin. 

The  isaie  of  the  af^ir  at  Dunse  Law  was,  that  the 
king,  perceiving  the  determined  front  opposed  to  him 
by  the  Covenanters,  and  his  own  troops  daily  desert- 
ing his  standard,  proposed  a  negociation  for  peace. 
Commissioners  from  the  army  of  the  Covenant,  among 
whom  were  the  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Loudoun,  and 
Alexander  Henderson,  having  first  required  a  safe 
conduct  under  the  king's  ovfn  hand,  were  admitted  to 
an  audience  with  his  majesty,  in  his  camp  at  Birks,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tweed ;  and  upon  being  asked  to 
state  what  they  wanted,  Loudoun,  fidHng  on  his  knees, 
said,  that  ^^  they  only  asked  to  ^joy  their  religion  and 
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axsoording  to  the  ecclenasticBl  and  civil  iawi 
of  the  kingdom."  In  particular,  they  entreated  that 
the  acts  <^  the  late  Assembly  at  Glai^w  should  be 
ratified  by  Parliament ;  that  all  matters  ecclesiastical 
ahould  be  determined  by  the  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk, 
and  mattoB  civil  by  Parliament ;  and  that  those  in- 
who  had  endeayoured  to  set  two  neighbour 
loms  at  variande  might  be  tried  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  punished  according  to  their  deserts* 
A  treaty  was  at  length  agreed  npon,  of  a  rery  general 
and  ambiguous  description,  but  which  the  Corenan-' 
teis,  in  tJieir  extreme  desire  of  peace,  gratefully  ac- 
oepted.*  The  commissioners  were  sumptuously 
entertained  by  the  officers  of  the  Idng^s  army ;  Rothes 
kept  them  all  in  good  humour  by  his  jests  and  anec- 
dotes ;  and  thus,  as  one  of  the  Engfish  wits  obsenred, 
the  Inshops  were  beaten  on  this  occasion,  ^'  neither  by 
ctri/  law,  nor  by  canon  law,  but  by  Dunse  Law." 
The  commissioners  returned,  thankful  for,  rather  than 
proud  of,  their  success,  and  the  army  was  disbanded, 
though,  having  intelligence  of  a  treadierous  design  to 
break  the  treaty,  they  still  kept  the  officers  on  half- 
pay.  ^'  Yea,"  says  Baillie,  who  was  a  high  loyahst, 
though  a  staunch  Coyenanter,  ^'  had  we  becai  ten 
times  victorious  in  set  battles,  it  was  our  conclusion 
to  have  laid  down  our  army  at  his  feet,  and  on  our 
knees  presented  nought  but  our  first  supplications. 
We  had  no  other  end  of  our  wars;  we  sou^^t  no 

•  **  In  the  conne  of  the  n^ociatton,  the  Scoto  told  the  king  that  if  he 
voidd  ^re  them  leave,  to  enjoj  tbefar  religion  and  th^  lawa,  they  would, 
at  tbeir  ova  eipftue,  Iran^ort  their  anny  to  aariat  in  the  lecofwi  of 
the  Palatinate<--a  memorable  drcumstance  unnoticed  by  historians.'*— 
^9  Hiti^  TOL  il.  p.  986 ;  Sydne^§  State  Tt^ff^  toI.  tt.  p.  SOS. 
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crowmi;  we  aimed  at  no  lands  and  honours;  we 
desired  but  to  keep  onr  own  in  the  seryice  of  onr 
prince,  as  our  ancestois  had  done ;  we  loyed  no  new 
masters.  Had  onr  throne  been  yoid,  and  our  yoioes 
been  sought  for  the  filling  of  Fergus's  chair,  we  would 
haye  died  ere  any  had  sat  down  on  that  fatal  marble 
but  Charles  alone."  Such,  we  haye  reaspn  to  belieye, 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  whol%  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion at  this  time.  Such  was  their  loyalty,  as  it  appears 
in  all  their  public  papers  about  this  critical  period, 
and,  as  it  was  proyed,  through  all  the  political  changes 
that  followed,  down  to  the  restoration  oi  Charles  II., 
which  was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  Presbyterians. 
And  such  were  the  men  who  are  stigmatized  to  this 
day  as  republican  and  anti-monarehical  rebels ! 

Charles,  we  may  easily  beHeye,  was  much  mor- 
tified at  being  compelled  to  treat  with  men  whom 
he  had  doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  he  resolved,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  to  break  through  all  his  engage- 
ments. He  began  by  blaming  the  Scots  for  not 
discharging  their  officers,  and  for  pressing  the  Cove- 
nant upon  his  subjects.  To  these  complaints  it  was 
answered,  that  as  General  Leslie,  and  those  who  had 
accompanied  him,  had  relinquished  their  posts  of 
honour  and  profit  in  Sweden  to  serve  their  native 
country,  they  judged  themselves  bound  in  honour  to 
give  them  entertainment ;  and  that  as  to  the  Covenant, 
they  could  aver  that  none  had,  to  their  knowledge, 
been  foroed  to  subscribe  it  The  king  then  attempted 
a  new  stratagem :  he  sent  an  order  for  fourteen  of  the 
leading  noblemen  and  ministers  to  hold  a  conference 
with  him  at  Beryrick,  with  the  purpose,  there  can  be 
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no  doabt,  of  entrapping  them.  Six  of  tlie  number 
waited  on  liis  majesty,  but  he  declined  imparting  his 
pleasure  to  them,  till  the  whole  fourteen  were  present, 
and  the  six  were  dismissed,  like  Joseph's  brethren, 
upon  promise  that  they  should  return  and  bring  up 
the  rest  with  them.  This  step  excited  the  utmost 
alann  in  Edinburgh ;  thej  had  now  begun  to  distrust 
the  king  in  ereiy  thing ;  they  suspected  a  plot  against 
their  leaders ;  and  when  the  fourteen,  among  whom 
was  Mr  Henderson,  were  setting  out  on  their  way  to 
Berwick,  they  were  stopped  at  the  Water-gate  by  a 
multitude  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
took  their  horses  from  them,  and  ordered  them  to 
stay  at  home, — an  order  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
they  were  not  rery  unwilling  to  obey. 

Notwithstanding  this  affront,  by  which  he  was 
deeply  offended,  die  king  found  himself  obliged  to 
sanction  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  August  1689. 
The  Earl  of  Traquair  was  sent  as  Commissioner,  with 
secret  instructions  to  prerent,  if  possible,  the  con- 
demnation of  Episcopacy,  and  to  protest,  at  the  close 
of  Ihe  Assembly,  that  any  concessions  made  by  him, 
with  which  the  king  might  be  dissatisfied,  '^  his  ma- 
jesty should  be  heard  for  redress  thereof,  in  his  own 
time  and  place."  The  Assembly  was  placed  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  predicament,  in  consequence  of 
ttn  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Scots  commissioners 
at  the  Pacificatioti  at  Birks,  that  no  reference  would 
be  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  meeting. 
This  agreement,  howerer,  which  showed  their  ardent 
desire  for  a  peace^  settlement  of  the  contentions 
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between  them  and  the  king,  was  qualified  at  the  time 
by  a  declaration,  that  though  hig  majesty  could  not 
appioye  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  it  was  not, his  ma-* 
jest/s  mind  that  any  of  the  Presbyterians  ^'  should 
be  thought  to  disapproye  or  depart  from  the  same." 
And  at  this  meeting,  when  Traquair  would  hare  had 
them  consider  all  that  was  done  against  the  bishops 
at  that  time  as  nuU  and  Toid,  the  Assembly  firmly 
answered,  that  they  were  careful  not  to  o£Fend  the 
king  by  requiring  any  formal  approbation  on  his  part 
of  the  Glasgow  Assembly ;  but  that,   '^  while  they 
breathed,  they  would  not  pass  fix^m  that  Assembly." 
Finding  them  determined,  the  Commissioner,  to  the 
great  joy  and  astonishment  of  the  Assembly,  announced 
his  seemingly  gracious  concessions,  and,  with  consum- 
mate duplicity,  pledged  himself,  in  his  sorereign's 
name,  to  sanction  an  act  of  Assembly,  embracing  all 
the  points  for  which  the  Coyenanters  had  struggled, 
— assented  to  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  of  all 
the  innoyations  and  eyils  condenmed  by  the  Glasgow 
Assembly,  and  undertook  to  get  this  act  ratified  in 
Parliament.    This  artifice  succeeded ;  the  suspicions 
of  the  Presbyterians  were  lulled,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  Commissioner  threw  them  into  raptures  of  de- 
yout  joy  and  chiyalrous  loyalty.    The  stem  heroes  of 
the  Coyenant  were  melted  into  tears ;  and  the  yenex- 
able  patriarchs  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
had  seryed  at  her  altars  for  half  a  century,  and  who 
had  mourned  her  degradation  in  silent  sorrow  or  sad 
captiyity,  poured  out  their  hearts  in  thanksgiying  to 
God  and  the  king  in  the  most  affecting  terms.* 

«  Pcterkin'fl  Recordt  of  the  Kirk,  p.  87S. 
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**  Old  Mr  John  Row  being  called  npon,  with  tears, 
said, — ^I  bless,  I  glorify,  I  magnify  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  l^at  has  pitied  this  poor  Church,  and  given 
us  sach  matter  of  joy  ^nd  consolation ;  and  the  Lord 
make  us  thankful,  first,  to  our  gracious  and  loving 
God,  and  next,  obedient  subjects  to  his  majesty. 

**^  Mr  John  Weymes,  being  called  on,  could  scarce 
get  a  word  i^ken  for  tears  trickling  down  along  his 
gray  hairs,  like  drops  of  rain  or  dew  upon  the  top  of 
the  tender  grass,  and  yet  withal  smiling  for  joy, 
said, — I  do  remember  of  a  glorious  Reformation  in 
Sootiand.  I  do  remember  when  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
had  a  beautiful  face.  I  remember  since  there  was  a 
great  power  and  life  accompanying  the  ordinances  of 
God,  and  a  wonderful  work  and  operation  upon  the 
hearts  of  people.  This  mine  eyes  did  see  ; — my  eyes 
did  see  a  fearful  defection  after  procured  by  our  sins ; 
and  no  more  did  I  wish,  before  mine  eyes  were  closed, 
hut  to  have  seen  such  a  beautiful  day,  as  to  my  great 
comfort  I  now  see  this  day,  and  that  under  the  con- 
duct and  fevour  of  our  king's  majesty.  Blessed  for 
evermore  be  our  Lord  and  King,  Jesus;  and  the 
blessing  of  God  be  upon  his  majesty,  and  the  Lord 
make  us  thankful ! 

*'  The  moderator  (David  Dickson)  said, — I  believe 
the  kings  majesty  made  nev^  the  heart  of  any  so 
biyth  in  giving  them  a  bishoprick,  as  he  has  made 
the  heart  of  that  reverend  man  joyful  in  putting  them 
away.  Would  God  the  king's  majesty  had  a  part  of 
oar  joy  that  we  have  ^is  day ! "  * 

•  MS.  Journal  of  the  Qeaenl  AiKBibly  1639  OwMf  iw),  p.  S72 ;  Re- 
cordt  of  tbe  Kiri^  p.  Sftl. 
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The  same  Assembly  condemned  the  book  entitled 
the  '^  King's  Large  Declaration,"  and  understood  to 
be  the  production  of  Dr  Balcanquall,  as  an  infamous 
libel,  ^'  dishonourable  to  God,  to  the  king's  majesty, 
and  to  the  National  Kirk,  and  stuffed  full  of  lies  and 
calumnies."  To  crown  their  triumph,  they  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Commissioner,  and  of  the  Scottish 
Priyy  Council,  to  the  Coyenant  as  it  had  been  sworn 
the  preceding  year;  and  it  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  be  subscribed  by  all  ranks  and  classes  within  the 
kingdom. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians at  this  period  compelling  the  lieges  to  swear 
the  Coyenant,  that  a  few  words  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  this  part  of  the  history.  We  haye  already  seen 
that,  at  first,  no  compulsion  was  used,  with  the  consent 
either  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Parliament,  in  imposing 
the  Coyenant.  Aberdeen  was  almost  the  only  town  that 
could  complain  of  being  forced  into  the  bond,  and  for 
this  the  Aberdonians  had  themselyes  to  blame,  haying 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Coyenanters,  and  thus  set 
themselyes  up  against  the  whole  country.*     So  that 

*  The  following  letter  affords  decided  eridence  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Covenant  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  enforcing  it  by  civil  pains  and 
penalties.  It  was  written  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes  to  his  cousin,  Patri^ 
Leslie,  who  was  provost  of  Aberdeen :  **  Loving  Cousin,— Because  jour 
town  of  Aberdeen  is  now  the  only  burgh  in  Scotland  that  hath  not  sub- 
scribed the  Confession  of  Faith  [so  the  Covenant  was  then  termed],  and  all 
the  good  they  can  obtain  thereby  is,  that  if  we  sail  fairly,  as  there  is  very 
good  condition  offered,  they  shall  be  under  perpetual  ^pnomAiy,  and  the 
doctors  that  are  unsound  punished  by  the  AssenMy;  and  if  things  go  to 
extremity  because  they  refuse,  and  in  hopes  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly's 
help,  the  king  will  perhaps  send  in  some  ship  or  ships  and  men  there  as  a 
sure  place :  and  if  that  be  good  for  the  country,  judge  ye  of  it.  It  la'  but 
a  fighting  against  the  High  God  to  resist  this  course.  •  *  Dp  aU  the 
good  ye  can  in  that  town  and  the  country  about :  ye  will  not  repent  it } 
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when  Montrose  was  sent,  in  1 639,  to  that  ^  mmatural 
toon,"  as  it  was  called,  he  took  it  upon  himself,  with- 
out anj  authoritj,  to  compel  the  hailies  and  chief 
persons  to  swallow  the  Oorenant.  The  same  conduct, 
we  regret  to  saj,  was  followed  by  Colonel  Munro,  a 
Highland  gentleman,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
abroad,  and  who,  being  accustomed  to  pillage  in  the 
German  wars,  suppressed  the  king's  adherents  in  the 
north  with  unjustifiable  seyeiitj.  Having  been  sent 
to  Aberdeen  to  oppose  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and 
the  Earl  of  Abojne,  who  were  leyjing  forces  and 
fbitiiying  that  part  of  the  country  against  the  Coye- 
nanters,  the  Colonel's  first  exploit,  for  which  he  had 
no  warrant  from  Church  or  State,  was  to  impose  the 
Goyenant  on  all  whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection ; 
and  for  disobedience  to  this  injunction,  Mr  Iirine  of 
Drum,  and  twelve  other  gentlemen,  with  twenty-nx 
burgesses  of  Aberdeen,  were  sent  up  as  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh,  till,  as  Munro  said,  ^^  they  should  leam 
to  speak  the  country  language."  These  are  the  only 
instances  in  which  we  hear  of  any  severe  measures 
being  employed  to  enforce  the  Covenant ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  they  were  adopted  during  the 
heat  of  a  civil  war,  and  committed,  in  die  first  instance, 
by  one  who  proved  a  renegade,  and  in  the  other,  by 
a  rough  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  no  notion  of  any 
pleading  conscientious  scruples  in  the  matter,  they  are 

and  attend  my  Lord  Montrote,  wAo  is  a  noble  and  trwe-kearte4  eamMer, 
•  *  I  am  your  friend  and  coudn,— Rothbs.  LeMe,  \Uh  July  1688.** 
■^Eath^  BelaUam,  App.  p.  216.  The  passage  in  the  above  letter  respect- 
ing the  Ifarqoia  of  Montrote,  who  at  this  time  profesied  great  leal  §ar  th» 
Coireiiant,  ia  worthy  of  notice.  We  sliaU  find  this  **  noUe  and  tnie- 
hcortcd  caTaUor  **  appearing,  a  few  years  after  this,  in  his  true  colours. 
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hardly  worth  the  mdignation  that  has  been  wasted  on 
them. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  procure  an  order 
to  enforce  subscription  to  the  Covenant  by  dyil  pains 
and  penalties  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  defend  per8ecuti<Mi 
for  religious  opinions,  or  to  justify  the  CoTenanters  in 
any  instance  where  it  can  be  shown  they  were  guilty  of 
this ;  but  to  form  a  candid  judgment  on  the  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which 
our  lathers  were  placed.  In  a  time  of  civil  war,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  administer  tests  and  exact  compli* 
ances,  which  would  be  thought  intolerable  in  a  time  of 
peace;  and  as  this  war  was  raised  entirely  on  religious 
grounds,  the  Covenant,  which  was  intended  as  a  himd  of 
mutual  defence  and  confederation,  was  the  only  efi^tual 
means  of  distinguishing  friends  from  foes.  Had  there 
been  a  party  in  the  country  conscientiously  opposed 
to  Presbytery,  and  yet  &vourable  to  the  struggle  made 
hj  the  Presbyterians  for  civil  liberty,  a  civil  test  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient ;  but  no  such  party  existed. 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  Presbytery,  were  all  the 
advocates  and  abettors  of  civil  despotism ;  those  who 
would  not  abjure  Prelacy  would  have  wreathed  around 
the  necks  of  their  countrymen  the  galling  chains  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  thraldom.  The  name  of  Jfo- 
lignants^  which  this  party  now  acquired^  shows  the 
light  in  which  they  were  generally  regarded.  Bat 
the  best  vindication  of  the  Presbjrterians  is  to  be  found 
in  their  actual  practice.  Though  they  considered  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  to 
the  Covenant,  by  which  it  was  constituted  a  legal  and 
national  deed,  and  though  severe  laws  were  afterwards 
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passed  againrt  those  who  xefiued  suhBcription  to  it» 
which  cannot  in  themselyes  be  defended,  jet  it  is  not 
poosible  to  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  anj 
were  put  to  death,  and  yerj  few  instances  occorred 
in  which  any  were  subjected  to  hardships,  for  refusing 
to  subscribe  it. 

Superficial  thinkers  and  talkers  haye  been  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  in  sage  reflections  on  the  intolerance 
of  OUT  Scottish  ancestors ;  professing  to  wonder  that, 
<in  escaping  from  persecution,  they  should  haye  be- 
come persecutors  themselyes,  and  charitably  conclud- 
ing that,  had  they  possessed  the  power,  they  would, 
like  all  dominant  sects^  haye  abused  it  as  much  as 
their  opponents.  As  their  history  becomes  better 
understood,  such  sentiments  are  found  to  reqidre  con- 
siderable qualification.  Men  of  sense  and  candour, 
goided  by  the  spirit  of  a  less  flimsy  religion,  and  the 
lights  of  a  sounder  philosophy,  are  beginning  to  dis- 
coyer  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Coyenanters,  if  it 
indeed  deseryes  that  name,  was  all  on  the  side  of 
Uberty;  that  the  power  which  they  claimed  was 
wielded  in  the  promotion  of  morality  and  liberal  edu- 
cation; and  that  the  measures  which  they  adopted, 
seyere  and  trenchant  as  they  may  be  thought  by  us, 
had  they  succeeded  according  to  their  desires  and 
intenttons,  would  haye  issued  in  the  entire  demolition 
of  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  tyramiy. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1639, 
while  they  diffused  general  joy  through  Scotland,  gaye 
mortal  offence  to  the  king,  who  blamed  his  Com- 
missioner for  haying  exceeded  his  instructions,  by 
sanctioning  the  condemnation  of  Prelacy,  and  the 
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roioration  of  the  Covenant ;  so  that  -when  the  Scottish 
Parliament  met  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  these  acts 
of  Assemblj,  thej  were  prorogued  by  royal  mandate 
till  June  1640.     Against  this  arbitrary  proceeding  the 
members  of  Parliament  remonstrated,  and  sent  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  with  other  deputies,  to  London,  to 
lay  their  grievances  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.     The 
result  was,  that  Loudoun  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
secret  history  of  the  period,  the  king  resolved  to  de- 
spatch him  privately,  without  trial  or  even  charge, 
after  the  manner  of  an  eastern  sultan.     About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  sent  an  order  to  Sir  Wil> 
Ham  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  see  Lord 
Loudoun's  head  struck  off  within  the  prison,  before 
nine  the  next  morning.     The  sentence  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  prisoner,  who  heard  it  with  much  com- 
posure ;  but  the  lieutenant,  anxious  to  save  his  lordship 
from  death,  and  his  majesty  from  disgrace,  apprized 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  of  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  both  immediately  repaired  to  the  king, 
whom  they  found  in  bed,  and  earnestly  besought  him 
to  reverse  the  warrant.     At  first  Charles  stormed,  and 
declared,  with  an  oath,  that  it  should  be  executed; 
but  on  Hamilton  setting  before  him  the  danger  of  the 
measure,  he  yielded,  and  sullenly  tore  the  warrant  in 
pieces.* 

We  notice  this  incident  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Burnet*!  Mem.  of  Hamilton,  p.  161 ;  Riuh worth,  toI.  iii.  p.  99 ;  Old- 
mixon'g  England,  vol.  i.  p.  140 ;  Scots  Staggering  State,  &c.— **  This  it  m 
•&traordinary  an  event,"  cays  Mr  Brodie,  **  that  I  rejected  it  in  the  first 
instance;  but,  on  maturer  reflecUon,  I  have  seen  it  in  a difi^ent  light." 
—HUt.  British  Empire,  vol.  U.  p.  515. 
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introducing  another,  not  so  generally  known,  regarding 
the  lady  of  this  illustrious  nobleman.     On  hearing  of 
her  husband  s  imprisonment.  Lady  Loudoun  presented 
in  person  a  petition  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  be- 
seeching them  to  interfere  in  his  behalf,  from  conside- 
ration of  the  loss  which  his  family  and  the  country 
would  sustain  by  his  death.     The  Parliament  having 
cheerily  acceded  to  this  request,  her  ladyship  re- 
turned them  thanks.     ''  But,"  said  the  heroine,  "  I 
hope  your  lordships  will  not  suffer  your  loving  appre- 
hension of  my  husband's  danger  to  restrain  you  from 
any  course  which  your  lordships  think  advantageous 
for  the  kirk  and  kingdom.     To  these  I  desire  your 
lordships  to  have  regard  only,  and  never  to  prejudice 
them  in  the  least,  for  any  compassionate  consideration 
of  my  dear  husband's  sufferings."  *     Had  this  speech 
been  delivered  by  the  lady  of  a  cavalier,  it  would, 
doubtless,  have  called  forth  universal  and  imbounded 
admiration.     But  Lady  Loudoun  was  a  Covenanter ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  in  certain  quarters,  this  will 
share  the  fate  of  similar  instances  of  female  heroism 
and  self-denial  at  this  period,  which  our  high-church 
historians  can  only  account  for  on  the  supposition 
that  these  ladies,  in  their  zeal  for  securing  to  their 
husbands  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  must  have  been 
contemplating  the  advantages  of  a  second   match! 
But,  indeed,  such  writers  are  as  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  sacred  enthusiasm  of  these  high-spirited 
women,  as  they  are  of  understanding  the  manly  prin- 
ciples which  animated  their  hasbands  and  brothers  in 
this  important  cause. 
While  thus  involved  in  outward  trouble,  the  Pres- 

"  MS.  Reguter  of  Rescinded  Acts,  1640,  in  Register  Office. 

R 
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bjterians  were  threatened  with  intestiiie  discord,  from 
a  dispute  which  arose  in  1639  regarding  private  meet- 
ings. Daring  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates,  it  had  been 
customary  for  religious  persons,  particularly  in  Ireland, 
to  meet  in  priyate  houses  for  prayer  and  Christian 
conference;  and  the  Scottish  exiles,  on  returning  home 
from  that  country  after  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops, 
felt  naturally  desirous  to  keep  up  these  meetings,  from 
which  they  had  derived  much  comfort  in  their  banish- 
ment. Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  tinctured 
with  Brownism  or  Independency,  and  they  were  ac- 
cused of  various  excesses  and  disorders.  It  seems 
unquestionable,  that  some  of  the  more  forward  )iad, 
in  their  zeal  for  such  means  of  private  edification, 
spoken  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the  ordinary  nrinirtry, 
or  of  some  ministers  who  had  opposed  them.  This 
roused  the  ire  of  Mr  Harry  Guthry,  minister  of  Stir- 
ling, and  afterwards  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  brought 
the  matter  for  adjudication  before  the  Assembly  which 
met  at  Aberdeen  in  July  1640.  The  consequence 
was,  a  keen  dispute,  in  which  Samuel  Rutherford 
defended  the  private  meetings;  while  Calderwood, 
who,  from  haying  witnessed  the  extrayagancies  of  the 
Brownists  in  HoUand,  entertained  a  great  dread  of  any 
thing  approaching  to  Independency,  argued  against 
them.  Much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many,  this  As- 
sembly condemned  the  practice;  but  the  question 
having  been  renewed  in  the  Assembly  of  1641,  was 
amicably  settied  by  their  agreeing  to  certain  r^ula- 
tions,  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  for  preventing  the 
abuse  of  such  meetings.* 

«  Guthry's  Memoirs,  p.  78,  et  seq. ;  Baillie't  Let.,  i.  p.  197;  M*Crie*« 
ViBcelUoeous  Writings,  p.  38,  Ap.  ii. ;  Records  of  the  Kirk,  p.  SM. 
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It  is  needlesB,  as  it  is  painful,  to  dwell  on  the 
sabsequent  proceedings  of  the  infatuated  monarch. 
Yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  prelatical  counsel- 
lors, and  haying  obtained  funds  from  them  for  re- 
newing the  war,  Charles  once  more,  in  spite  of  all  his 
promises,  denounced  the  Scots  as  rebels,  and,  without 
any  provocation,  prepared  to  rnvade  the  country.  On 
thi^  occasion,  the  Scottish  army  did  not  await  the 
approach  of  the  royal  forces ;  they  entered  Elngland, 
and  encountering  the  enemy  at  Newbum,  gained 
another  dedsive  victory  on  the  28th  of  August  1640. 
The  result  was  another  treaty,  begun  at  Rippon,  and 
af^rwards  transferred  to  London.  Mr  Henderson 
having  been  included  among  the  commissioners  for 
conducting  this  treaty,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
General  Assembly  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  ablest  of  his  brethren,  who  might  be  use- 
ful in  combating  the  errors  of  the  times,  and  devising 
means  for  settling  the  unhappy  differences  which  pre- 
vailed. The  persons  selected  for  this  purpose  were 
Mr  Robert  Baillie,  Mr  George  Gillespie,  and  Mr 
Robert  Blair,  who  set  out  in  high  spirits  for  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis.  ^^  We  rode,"  says  Baillie,  in  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  ^^  upon  little  nags,  each  attended  by  his 
servant.  We  were  by  the  way  at  great  expenses; 
their  inns  are  all  like  palaces;  and  no  marvel,  for 
they  extortion  their  guests.  For  three  meals,  coarse 
enough,  we  would  pay,  together  with  our  horses, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds  (Scots)  ;  and  some  three 
dishes  of  cray  fish,  like  little  partans,  cost  us  forty- 
two  shillings."  Such  was  the  humble  guise  in  which 
the  founders  of  the  Solemn  League  went  up  to  Lon- 
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don.  But  to  fonn  a  proper  idea  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  that  league,  the  scene  must 
now  be  transferred  for  a  little  to  England. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Scene  changes  to  England— The  Star  Chamber — 
Irish  Massacre — ^The  Long  Parliament— The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  —  West^ninster  Assembly  — 
Geoige  Gillespie — Westminster  Standards  —  Pres 
byterianism  in  England — Presbyterianism  in  Ireland 
— Erastianism  and  Sectarianism. 

From  the  unhappy  hour  when  toleration  was  granted 
to  Popery,  on  the  arriyal  of  Charles'  queen  in  England, 
^re  followed  a  series  of  arbitrary  measures  which 
planned  the  jealousy  of  the  English  nation.  Archbishop 
I^ttd,  who  ruled  over  the  Church  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
had  been  striving  to  reintroduce  the  worst  errors  of 
Popery;  and  whatever  might  be  his  priyate  motives,  it 
^^^  evident  to  all  that  the  real  tendency  of  his  mea- 
sures was  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The 
proceedings  of  the  in£Eunous  Star  Chamber,  over  which 
he  presided,  had  roused  the  indignation  of  all  classes, 
^^y  of  the  best  ministers  in  the  land  had  been  im- 
pnsoned,  pilloried,  or  driven  into  banishment  for  non- 
conformity. Multitudes  ofpeople,  despairing  of  religious 
^Wty  at  home,  had  submitted  to  voluntary  exile,  and 
to  America,  where  they  planted  a  colony  in  New 
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England.  Even  this  last  resource  was  gradged  them^ 
and  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  emigration  of 
the  Puritans,  as  thej  were  caUed.  Among  the  rest, 
two  individuals  who  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of 
the  prelates,  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the 
new  world,  when  the  Government  issued  orders  to 
prohibit  the  ship  from  sailing, — ^these  were  John 
Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  And  thus,  in  the 
inscrutable  arrangements  of  Heaven,  it  was  ordered 
that  these  persons  should  remain  to  act  their  distin- 
guished part  in  the  revolution  which  followed,  and 
that  the  royal  party  should,  in  pursuance  of  their 
own  reckless  policy,  forcibly  detain  on  the  scene  of 
action  the  very  instruments  [destined  for  their  own 
destruction. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  we  may  notice  their  treatment  of  Dr 
Alexander  Leighton,  father  of  the  celebrated  arch- 
bishop of  that  name.  This  worthy  man,  who  was  a 
professor  of  divinity  in  St  Andrews,  was  apprehended 
in  London,  at  the  instigation  of  Laud,  and  on  the 
charge  of  having  published  a  book,  entitled,  ^  Sion's 
Plea  against  the  Prelacy,"  was  thrown  into  prison. 
There  he  lay  in  a  filthy  hole,  infested  with  vermin,  for 
fifteen  weeks ;  and  when  served  with  his  libel,  he  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  distress,  that  his  hair  and 
skin  had  come  off  his  bo4y,  and  he  was  unable  to 
appear  at  the  bar.  Li  this  wretched  condition  he  was 
condenmed,  unheard,  to  suffer  the  following  sentence, 
on  hearing  which  pronounced,  we  are  told  that  Laud 
'^  pulled  off  his  cap  and  gave  Qod  thanks ; "  but  the 
bare  recital  of  which,  in  the  petition  of  Dr  Leighton, 
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some  years  af);erwards,  at  the  trial  of  the  archbiahop, 
sent  such  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  breasts  of  the 
members  of  Parliament,  that  the  clerk  was  repeatedly 
ordered  to  stop  till  they  had  recoyered  themselyes : — 
^^  This  horrid  sentence  was  to  be  inflicted  with  knife, 
fire,  and  whip,  at  and  upon  the  pillory,  with  ten  thou- 
sand  pounds  fine ;  which  some  of  the  lords  of  court 
ooneQTed  could  never  be  inflicted,  but  only  that  it 
was  imposed  on  a  dying  man  to  terrify  others.     But 
Laud  and  his  creatures  caused  the  said  sentence  to  be 
executed  with  a  witness ;  for  the  hangman  was  ani- 
mated with  strong  drink  all  the  night  before  in  the 
prison,  and  with  threatening  words  to  do  it  cruelly. 
Your  petitioner's  hands  being  tied  to  a  stake,  besides 
all  other  torments,  he  received  thirty-six  stripes  with 
a  treble  cord ;  after  which  he  stood  almost  two  hours 
in  the  pillory,  in  cold,  finost,  and  snow,  and  then  suf- 
fered the  rest,  as  cutting  off  the  ear,  firing  the  £ace^ 
and  slitting  up  the  nose.     He  was  made  a  spectacle  of 
misery  to  men  and  angels.     And  on  that  day  seven- 
night,  the  sores  upon  his  back,  ears,  nose,  and  face, 
not  being  cured,  he  was  again  whipped  at  the  pillory 
in  Cheapside,  and  there  had  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  executed,  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear,  slitting 
up  the  other  nostril,  and  branding  the  other  cheek !  "* 
sLuar  pmushmeJts  were  inflicted  on  Mr  Prynne, 
Dr  Bastwick,  and  Mr  Burton,  three  eminent  Puritans,, 
whose  only  crime  was  their  having  written  against 
Lai^d  and  his  ceremonies.    The  generous  spirit  of  the 
English  people  revolted  at  such  atrocities,  which  only 
roidered  their  perpetrators  odious,  and  prepared  the 

•  Kcal'i  Hift.  of  the  Pnritani,  toI.  tt.  p.  886. 
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way  for  their  downfalL  The  sufferers  at  the  pillory, 
instead  of  heing  mocked  by  the  spectators,  met  with 
their  cordial  sympathy ;  and  symptoms  began  to  ap- 
pear, very  plainly  indicating,  that  had  Laud  been 
placed  in  the  same  degrading  position,  with  his  "  mean 
sallow  visage,  pinched  features  and  peering  eyes,"  the 
yery  picture  of  the  superstitious  littleness  of  his  mind, 
the  spectacle  would  have  been  hailed  with  shouts  of 
universal  satisfaction. 

In  1641,  an  event  occurred  which  awakened  the 
whole  population  of  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  to 
a  full  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  their  religion  and 
liberties  were  exposed, — we  refer  to  the  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  exact  amount  of  the  share  which 
Charles  had  in  this  in&mous  transaction  is  involved 
in  considerable  perplexity ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
avowed  object  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection  was 
to  subjugate  the  Parliament  of  England  and  the  Scots 
army,  and  make  common  cause  with  the  king  in 
his  struggle  for  arbitrary  power.  Religious  rancour, 
goaded  by  superstition,  lent  its  energies  to  the  pro- 
motion of  this  design.  The  ignorant  natives,  schooled 
by  their  priests  into  the  belief  that  they  would  merit 
heaven  by  putting  the  heretics  to  death,  received  the 
sacrament  before  commencing  the  work  of  carnage,  in 
token  of  their  absolution  from  all  the  consequences  of 
indulging  their  unholy  passions ;  and  they  swore  they 
would  not  leave  a  Protestant  alive  in  the  kingdom. 
The  scene  of  slaughter  opened  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber 1641,  continuing  without  intermission  for  several 
months.     The  Protestants  of  Ulster  were  attacked 
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with  a  savage  ferodtj  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
civilization.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  rank, 
age  or  infancy.  The  mother  was  reserved  only  to  see 
her  helpless  children  hutchered  before  her  eyes,  and 
then  to  suffer  the  same  &te.  Some  wretches  were 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  promise  of  life,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  dearest  relatives ;  and  after  hav- 
ing incurred  this  tremendous  guilt,  were  executed  in 
their  turn.  Others,  after  being  tempted  by  the  same 
promise  to  disown  their  faith  and  conform  to  the 
Popish  rites,  were  coolly  told  that,  lest  they  should 
relapse,  it  would  be  charity  to  send  them  immediately 
to  heaven,  and  were  forthwith  put  to  death.  In  these 
tragical  scenes,  the  women,  under  the  influence  of 
religious  frenzy,  were  as  active  as  the  men ;  and  mere 
children,  hardly  able  to  wield  the  knife,  were  uiged 
by  their  parents  to  stain  their  little  hands  in  blood. 
But  time  would  fail  us  to  recount  the  cruelties  and 
indignities  committed  on  the  unhappy  Protestants. '^ 

*  The  bare  recital  of  tbeie  execrable  atrocities  (without  entering  into 
deCailfl),  it  enough  to  make  the  ears  to  tingle.  Not  to  speak  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  perished  in  the  field  of  battle  and  in  dungeons,  thousands  were 
driven  into  the  water,  like  so  many  beasts,  and  knocked  on  the  head  or 
shot,  if  they  attempted  to  swim  for  their  lives ;  others  were  dragged 
through  the  water  with  ropes  about  their  necks ;  others  buried  alive ; 
others  bung  up  by  the  arms,  and  gradually  slashed  to  death,  to  see  how 
many  blows  an  Englishman  would  endure  before  he  died ;  others,  parti- 
cularly the  women,  were  ripped  up,— their  children  were  thrown  to  the 
swine  to  be  devoured  before  their  eyes,  or  being  taken  up  by  the  heels,  had 
their  brains  dashed  out  against  trees ;  while  others  were  found  in  the  fields 
sucking  the  breasts  of  their  mturdered  mothers,  and  crying,  mammy ! 
mammy  I  were  without  mercy  buried  alive.  Multitudes  were  enclosed  in 
houses,  which  being  set  on  fire,  they  were  miserably  consumed  in  the  flames, 
or  cut  to  pieces  on  attempting  to  escape !  These  fearfVil  butcheries,  ac- 
companied with  the  most  hellish  blasphemies  and  imprecations  on  the  part 
of  the  murderers,  and  the  most  heart-rending  shrieks  and  lamentations 
from  their  terrified  victims,  present  a  scene  unparalleled  in  British  history, 
and  only  next  in  horror  to  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  in  France. 
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Suffice  it  to  add,  that  at  the  fiist  outhreak  of  the 
rebellion,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion,  40,000,  while  according  to  others,  no  less  than 
300,000  altogether,  fell  yictims  to  the  vengeance  of 
Popery.  * 

When  the  tidings  of  this  massacre  reached  Scotland, 
Charles  was  in  Edinburgh,  endeayouring  to  conciliate 
the  Scots,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  aid  against 
the  English  Parliament.  With  this  view,  he  sanc- 
tioned all  their  proceedings  against  Episcopacy,  and 
eyen  ratified  the  acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly, — con- 
cessions for  which  he  has  been  seyerely  condemned 
by  some  historians,  and  of  which  he  himself  is  said  to 
haye  repented.  And  yet  these  yery  writers,  while 
they  allow  that  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  into 
these  concessions,  and  neyer  meant  to  giye  them  effect, 
are  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  Scots  for  not 
giving  him  credit  for  his  good  intentions,  and  for 
taking  part  with  the  English  Parliament  in  the  sub- 
sequent struggles,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with 
haying  obtained  a  peaceable  settlement  of  their  own 
discipline !  But  the  charge  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  disin- 
genuous. For  how  could  they  expect  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  own  discipline,  so  long  as  Charles 

*  Sir  John  Temple's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  Appendix,  No. 
IV.,  to  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  Seymour's  edit.  1838 ;  Reid's  Hist,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  pp.  308-336.— Dr  Reid  says, 
"  It  is  vain  to  hope  to  discover  the  exact  number  of  Protestant  sufferers 
during  the  first  or  earliest  stage  of  the  rebellion.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that 
the  lowest  possible  computation  presents  an  awful  sacrifice  of  human 
life."  We  consider  40,000  a  very  moderate  computation,  if  not  *'  the  low- 
est possible,"  in  estimating  the  numbers  involved  in  a  massacre,  which  so 
many  writers  have  calculated  at  hundreds  of  thousands,  which  aimost  de- 
populated the  northern  counties  of  Ireland,  and  which  continued,  with 
brief  intermission,  to  rage  for  two  years. 
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continued  to  wage  war  with  his  Par]iament,-*a  war 
instigated  by  the  counsels  of  the  ayowed  enemies  of 
the  Piresbjterians,  and  plainly  designed  to  establish 
arbitrary  power  ?  The  duplicity  of  the  king,  and  his 
attachment  to  Prelacy,  were  too  well  known  to  en* 
courage  them  to  place  much  reliance  on  professions 
which,  made  only  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  woidd  be 
as  easily  revoked  in  the  event  of  his  success.  From 
the  triumph  of  Charles  in  such  a  contest,  they  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  revenge;  their  only  hope,  as 
presbyterians  and  as  patriots,  lay  in  the  success  of  the 
English  Paiiiament. 

This  Parliament,  so  well  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Long  Parliament,  has  been  loaded  with 
such  uniform  and  indiscriminating  abuse,  that  it  may 
surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that,  during  the  first  years 
of  its  history,  it  consisted  of  independent  gentlemen 
of  the  most  unblemished  reputation,  and  of  whom 
Clarendon  himself  is  obliged  to  say,  ^*  As  to  religion, 
they  were  all  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
almost  to  a  man  for  Episcopal  government.  Though 
they  were  undevoted  enough  to  the  court,  they  had 
all  imaginable  duty  of  the  king,  and  affection  for  the 
goyemment  established  by  law  or  ancient  custom ; 
and  without  doubt,  the  majority  of  that  body  were 
persons  of  gravity  and  wisdom,  who,  being  possessed 
of  great  and  plentiful  fortunes,  had  no  mind  to  break 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  make  any  considerable 
alterations  of  the  government  of  the  Church  or  State."* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  public  mind  of  England  was  gradually  prepared 

*  Clamdon,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
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for  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  hierarchy.  Neal 
ascribes  it  to  the  arrogance  of  the  prelates,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  contented,  as  their  predecessors  had 
been,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  lawfidness  of 
their  office,  began  to  plead  for  its  divine  right ;  ^'  and 
as  the  Parliament  increased  in  power,  the  Puritans 
stiffened  in  their  demands,  till  all  methods  of  accom- 
modation were  impracticable."*  But  he  conceals  the 
fact,  which  could  be  easily  proved  from  other  writers, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  English  Puritans,  including 
under  this  term  many  of  the  Established  clergy,  had 
long  been  decidedly  Presbyterian  in  their  sentiments. 
At  no  period  of  our  history  was  the  subject  of  Church 
government  so  thoroughly  discussed.  It  became  the 
all-engrossing  topic  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  computed 
that,  on  this  controversy  alone,  there  issued  from  the 
press,  between  1640  and  1660,  no  fewer  than  30,000 
pamphlets.  The  question,  from  its  close  connection 
with  public  afiairs,  soon  became  a  national  one ;  the 
trial  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  impeached  by 
the  Parliament  of  high  treason,  brought  out  sad  dis- 
closures ;  public  feeling  ran  every  day  higher  against 
the  prelates ;  and,  at  last,  the  Parliament,  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  some  reform  in  the  English 
Church,  summoned  an  Assembly  of  Divines  to  meet 
at  "Westminster  on  the  1st  of  July  1643,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  this  subject  into  their  serious  delibera- 
tion. To  aid  them  in  this  object,  they  invited  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  send  up 
some  of  their  number  as  commissioners;  and  they 
resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Scots,  and 

•  Neal's  HiAtory  of  the  Pnritani,  vol.  ii.  409. 
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draw  closer  together  the  bouds  of  union  with  them  in 
asserting  the  cause  of  liberty  and  reformation. 

£verj  step  taken  by  the  English  Parliament  was 
▼iewed  with  intense  interest  in  Scotland.  It  appears 
finom  the  correspondence  carried  on  during  the  treaty 
in  1640  and  1641,  between  the  English  and  Scottish 
commissioners,  hitherto  unpublished,  that  eyen  at  that 
early  period  the  Scots  contemplated,  and  earnestly 
pleaded,  for  a  uniformity  in  doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
pline, and  government,  between  the  two  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Their  primary  motive  in 
making  this  proposal  was  certainly  to  secure  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  their  own  form  of  religion,  which, 
they  were  persuaded,  could  not  be  expected  so  long 
as  the  two  Churches  continued  so  much  divided.  At 
a  time  when  religion  exerted  such  an  influence  as  a 
governing  principle  both  over  rulers  and  subjects,  they 
held  that  "  unity  in  religion"  was  the  only  effectual 
means  of  healing  the  civil  dissensions  by  which  the 
country  was  in  danger  of  being  rent  in  pieces.  But 
they  had  other  motives,  more  elevated  and  enlarged, 
for  desiring  such  a  imiformity.  While  they  disclaimed 
all  intentions  of  dictating  terms  of  union  to  the  king- 
dom and  Church  of  England,  they  could  not  fajl  to 
see,  and  seeing,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
presented  to  them  in  Providence,  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  truth,  and  extending  to  their  brethren  in 
England  the  blessings  of  a  purer  worship  and  more 
scriptural  form  of  polity.  "  We  have  not  been  so  forget  - 
ful,'*  they  say,  "  of  ourselves,  who  are  the  lesser,  and  of 
England,  which  is  the  greater  kingdom,  as  to  suffer  any 
such  presumptuous  thoughts  to  enter  into  our  minds. 
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Yet  charity  is  no  presumption,  and  the  common  duty  of 
charity  bindeth  all  Christians  at  all  times  both  to  pray 
and  profess  their  desire  that  all  others  were  not  only 
almost  but  altogether  such  as  themselves,  except  their 
afflictions  and  distresses."  "  This  unity  of  religion," 
they  add,  ^'  shall  make  ministers  to  build  the  Church 
with  both  their  hands,  whereas  now  the  one  hand  is 
holden  out  for  opposition  against  the  other  party ;  and 
shall  turn  the  many  unpleasant  labours  of  writing  and 
reading  of  unprofitable  controyersies  into  treatises  of 
mortification,  and  studies  of  deyotion.  It  is  a  thing 
so  desirable,  that  aU  sound  diyines  and  politicians  are 
for  it ;  and  as  we  conceire  so  pious  a  work  to  be 
worthy  the  best  consideration,  so  we  are  earnest  in 
recommending  it  to  your  Lordships,  that  it  may  be 
brought  before  his  majesty  and  the  Parliament,  as 
that  which,  without  forcing  of  conscience^  seemeth  not 
only  to  be  a  possible  but  an  easy  work."  They  then 
proceed,  with  great  modesty,  to  suggest  a  reformation 
in  the  government  of  the  English  Church,  concluding 
with  a  recommendation  ^^  that  the  Church  be  peace- 
ably governed  by  churchmen  in  Assemblies,  and  the 
State,  in  Parliament  and  Council,  governed  by  civil 
men  and  not  by  churchmen ;  thus  the  work  shall  be 
better  done ;  the  means  that  uphold  their  unprofitable 
pomp  may  supply  the  wants  of  many  preaching  minis- 
ters, and,  without  the  smallest  loss  to  the  subjects,  may 
be  a  great  increase  to  his  majesty's  revenues ;  his 
majesty's  authority  shall  be  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
united  hearts,  and  more  strongly  guarded  by  the  joint 
forces,  of  his  subjects ;  and  his  greatness  shall  be  en- 
larged abroad,  by  becoming  the  head  of  all  the  Pro- 
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testants  in  Earopey  to  the  greater  terror  of  his  enemies, 
and  securing  of  greatness  to  his  posterity  and  royal 
saooession.''* 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  soundness  or  good 
p<^Gy  of  these  sentiments,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
design  was  a  noble  one,  that  the  plan  was  comprehen- 
siTe  even  to  sublimitj,  that  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
proposed  was  truly  Christian,  enlightened,  and  bene- 
▼oknt ;  and  that  these  are  the  last  men  who  deserve 
to  be  branded  as  traitors  and  rebels.  Let  us  at  least 
do  them  the  tardy  justice  of  admitting,  that  had  their 
{Hous  wishes  been  fulfilled,  it  is  possible  that  our 
country  might  not  have  been  seen,  as  it  is  at  this 
day,  inflamed  with  intestine  discords,  and  emitting  a 
thousand  fiery  particles  of  dissent,  which  seem  to 
threaten  a  universal  conflagration. 

The  English  Parliament,  when  these  propositions 
were  first  made  to  them,  were  not  prepared  to  adopt 
them  in  all  their  extent ;  but  when,  in  August  1642, 
the  royal  standard  was  raised  at  Nottingham,  and  the 
country  was  involved  in  the  flames  of  civil  war,  they 
began  to  see  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  principles 
which  had  been  suggested,  and  to  court  an  alliance 
with  the  Scots.  And  yet,  deeply  as  our  fiithers  sym- 
pathized with  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  it 
was  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  and  not  till  every 
effort  had  been  tried  by  them,  and  tried  in  vain,  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his  Par- 
liament, that  the  Scots  were  compelled,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  join  with  the  latter  in  maintaining  the 

*  Copies  of  Letters  and  other  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  1640, 
1641,  MS. 
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liberties  and  the  constitution  of  the  country.     '^  Ne- 
cessity," said  Henderson,  in  a  speech  to  the  English 
Parliament,  September  1643,  "  necessity,  which  hath 
in  it  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  and  is  a  law  above  all  laws, 
and  therefore  is  said  to  have  no  law,  doth  mightily 
press  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  this 
time.     It  is  no  small  comfort  to  them,  that  they  have 
not  been  idle  and  at  ease,  but  have  used  all  good  and 
lawful  means,  by  supplications  and  remonstrances  to 
his  majesty,  for  quenching  the  combustion  in  this 
kingdom;  and  after  all  these,  that  they  sent  com- 
missioners to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  mediate  for  a 
reconcilement.     But  the  offer  of  their  humble  services 
was  rejected,  from  no  other  reason  but  that  they  had 
no  warrant  nor  capacity  for  such  a  mediation ;  and 
that  the  intermixture  of  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  civil  government  of  the  kingdom, 
was  such  a  mystery  as  could  not  be  understood  by 
them."     In  these  circumstances,  his  majesty  having 
denied  them  a  Parliament,  those  intrusted  with  the 
public  affairs  of  Scotland  were  under  the  necessity  of 
calling  a  Convention  of  the  Elstates,  to  deliberate  on 
the  perilous  aspect  of  matters  in  the  country;  and 
Commissioners  having  been  sent  from  the  English 
Parliament  to  consult  with  the  Estates  and  the  G^ene- 
ral  Assembly,  their  consultations  issued  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  between  the 
three  kingdoms,  ''  as  the  only  mean,  after  all  others 
have  been  essayed,  for  the  deliverance  of  England 
and  Ireland  out  of  the  depths  of  affliction,  preserva- 
tion of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  from 
the  extremity  of  misery,  and  the  safety  of  our  native 
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king  and  his  kingdom  from  destruction  and  desola* 
tion." 

The  General  Assembly  which  met  in  Edinburgh, 
August  1643,  was  rendered  remarkable  bj  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Commissioners  from  England,  and  the 
formation  of  this  Solemn  League  between  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotiand.  This  Assembly  met  in  the 
New  Church  aisle  of  St  Giles,  which  was  then  first 
fitted  up  for  their  reception,  and  in  which,  till  within 
a  few  years  ago,  the  Assembly  continued  to  meet  ever 
afterwards.  In  the  prospect  of  the  important  dis* 
cussions  which  were  to  come  before  them,  all  eyes 
were  again  turned  to  Mr  Henderson,  and  he  was  a 
third  time  called  to  the  moderator  s  chair.  On  the 
7tii  of  August,  the  long-expected  EngHsh  Commis- 
sioners, who  came  by  sea,  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  Four 
of  them.  Sir  William  Armyn,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Mr 
Hatcher,  and  Mr  Darley,  appeared  for  the  Parliament ; 
and  two  ministers,  Mr  Steven  Marshall,  a  Presbyte^ 
rian,  and  Mr  Philip  Nye,  an  Independent,  appeared 
for  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  The  arrival  of  these 
gentlemen  in  Edinburgh,  at  such  a  crisis,  and  on  such 
an  errand,  excited  a  thrilling  interest  through  the  whole 
community,  of  which  we,  in  present  circumstances, 
can  hardly  form  a  conception.  Trembling  for  their 
liberties,  which  they  conceived,  and  vrith  too  good 
reason,  to  be  involved  in  the  struggle  now  maintained 
in  England, — alarmed  by  the  discovery  of  new  Popish 
plots,  and  by  constant  rumours  of  wars,  massacres, 
and  -victories,  they  hailed  the  appearance  of  these 

strangers,  as  the  family  of  Noah  did  that  of  the  dove 
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with  the  olive  brancK,  and  fondly  augured  from  it  the 
cessation  of  the  troubles  with  which  the  nation  was 
deluged.     The  General  Assembly,  at  that  time  the 
watchful  and  jealous  sentinel  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  welcomed  them  with  heartfelt  enthusiasm, 
regarding  their  visit  as  the  omen  of  that  happy  con- 
junction in  religion  with  England,  for  which  they  had 
so  long  thirsted  and  prayed.     Henderson,  ever  alive 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly,  cautioned  his  brethren 
to  conduct  themselves,  now  that  the  eyes  of  strangers 
were  to  be  upon  them,  with  even  more  than  their 
ordinary  gravity  and  decorum.     And  a  deputation  of 
ministers  and  elders  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Commissioners,  and  courteously  to  invite  them  to  the 
Assembly.     Yet  such  was  the  care  which  they  took  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  introducing  civil  matters 
into  their  deliberations,  that,  while  the  Englishmen 
were  cordially  granted  free  access  to  the  Assembly 
%  as  spectators,  it  was  intimated  to  them  that,  in  any 
transactions  with  them  as  Commissioners,  they  would 
have  the  goodness  to  retire  to  a  loft  of  the  New  Church 
adjoining  the  Assembly  room,  where  the  correspon- 
dence between  them  and  the   Assembly  would  be 
conducted. 

It  was  at  first  intended,  by  some  at  least  of  the  English, 
that  there  should  be  merely  a  civil  league  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  pledging  themselves  to  mutual  support 
against  the  common  enemy ;  but  through  the  influence 
and  arguments  of  Henderson,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  Assembly,  and  powerfully  aided 
by  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  England  was 
placed,  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  also  be  a  reli- 
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gions  unioi^  cemented  by  the  three  kingdoms  entering 
into  a  Solemn  Leagae  and  CoTenant.  Henderson 
presented  the  draught  of  one  which  he  had  composed, 
to  a  meeting  of  the  three  committees  irom  the  Par- 
liament of  ^gland,  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estate^, 
and  the  General  Assemblj,--which,  aft^  some  slight 
alterations,  they  adopted.  On  the  Moderator  pro- 
ducing it  before  the  Assembly  for  their  approbation, 
the  effect  Tvas  quite  electrifying.  ^'  When  the  draught 
was  read  to  the  Greneral  Assembly,"  says  Mr  Blair, 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  *^  our  smoking  desires  for 
uniformity  did  break  forth  into  a  vehement  flame,  and 
it  was  so  heartily  embraced,  and  with  such  a  torrent 
of  affectionate  expressions,  as  none  but  eye  and  ear 
witnesses  can  oonceive.  When  the  vote  of  some  old 
ministers  was  asked,  their  joy  was  so  great  that  tears 
did  interrupt  their  expressions."  *  The  Covenant  was 
received  with  the  same  cordiality  by  the  Convention 
of  Estates. 

In  the  month  of  September  1643,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don witnessed  a  spectacle  equally  interesting,  but  to 
Englishmen  much  more  novel  and  extraordinary.  On 
the  25th  of  that  month,  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners, met  in  St  Margaret's  Church,  Westmin- 
ster. After  divine  service,  the  Solemn  League  was 
read,  article  by  article,  in  the  pulpit,  from  a  parch- 
ment roll,  the  whole  assembly  standing  uncovered, 
and  swearing  to  it  with  their  hands  lifted  up  to 
.heaven. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  our  countryman,  Mr  Hen- 

*  Uemoin  of  the  Life  of  Blair,  p.  98. 
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derson,  delivered  'an  animated  address,  in  which  he 
ivarmly  recommended  the  duty  as  pleasing  to  Gk)d, 
exemplified  in  other  kingdoms  and  churches,  and  ofiten 
accompanied  with  the  most  blessed  fruits.      '*  Had 
the  Pope  at  Rome  the  knowledge  of  what  is  doing 
this  day  in  England,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  ''  and 
were  this  Covenant  written  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall 
over  against  him,  where  he  sitteth,  Belshazzar-like,  in 
his  sacrilegious  pomp,  it  would  make  his  heart  to 
tremble,  his  countenance  to  change,  his  head  and 
mitre  to  shake,  his  joints  to  loose,  and  all  his  car- 
dinals and  prelates  to  be  astonished.    The  Word  of 
God  is  for  it,  as  you  have  been  now  resolved,  by  the 
testimony  of  a  reverend  Assembly  of  so  many  godly, 
learned,  and  great  divines.     In  your  own  sense  and 
experience  you  will  find  that,  although,  while  you  are 
assaulted  with  worldly  cares  and  fears,  your  thoughts 
may  somewhat  trouble  you ;  yet  at  other  times^  when 
upon  seeking  God  in  private  or  public,  as  in  the  even- 
ing of  a  well-spent  Sabbath,  your  disposition  is  more 
spiritual,  and  leaving  the  world  behind  you,  you  have 
found  access  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  bent 
of  your  hearts  will  be  strongest  to  go  through  with 
this  work.     It  is  a  good  testimony  that  our  designs 
and  ways  are  agreeable  to  Gt)d,  if  we  affect  them  most 
when  our  hearts  are  farthest  from  the  world,  and  our 
temper  is  most  spiritual  and  heavenly,  and  least  carnal 
and  earthly.     As  the  Word  of  God,  so  the  prayers  of 
the  people  of  Gx>d  in  all  the  reformed  churches  are 
for  us  and  on  our  side.     It  were  more  terrible  than 
an  armyy  to  hea/r  that  there  were  any  fervent  sup- 
plications to  God  against  us.     Blasphemies,  curses, 
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and  horrid  imprecadons  there  be,  proceeding  from 
another  spirit,  and  that  is  all."  * 

The  Solemn  League  haying  been  thus  adopted  by 
the  English  Parliament,  was  sent  back  to  Edinburgh, 
where  it  was  ordained  by  the  Commission  of  die 
Church  and  the  Committee  of  Estates  to  be  sworn 
and  subscribed  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  former 
enjoining  it  under  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  the 
latter  under  the  pain  of  being  punished  as  enemies  to 
his  majesty's  honour  and  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
a  deed  which  exercised  such  an  important  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  the  Church  and  the  nation.  In 
this  Covenant  our  &therB  bound  themselyes  and  their 
posterity,  fint^  To  endeavour  the  preservation  of  the 
Reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  England  and  Ireland,  '*  ac- 
cording to  the  Word  of  €k>d  and  the  example  of  the 
best  Reformed  Churches,"  and  the  bringing  of  the 
three  Churches  to  the  nearest  possible  conjunction  and 
uniformity  in  religion ;  secondly^  To  the  extirpation 
of  Popery  and  Prelacy ;  thirdly^  To  the  preservation  * 
of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  of  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  of  his  majesty's  person  and  authority ; 
and,  lastly^  they  pledge  themselves  to  personal  refor- 
mation, and  a  holy  life.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from 
entering  on  a  lengthened  vindication  of  this  Covenant 
from  the  numerous  objections  that  have  been  brought 
against  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expose  the  vulgar 
prejudice,  which,  taking  advantage  of  an  obnoxious 

*  Two  Speeches  delivered  before  the  fubscribiiig  of  the  Covenant,  the 
35Ui  of  September,  at  St  Margaret's,  in  We«tminaier,~the  one  by  Mr 
Philip  Nye,  the  oth«r  by  Mr  Alexander  Henderion.    1648. 
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term,  would  identify  the  extirpation  of  Popeiy  and 
Prelacy  with  the  extirpation  of  the  persons  of  Papists 
and  Prelatists.  The  only  points  of  objection  worthy 
of  notice,  are  the  mixture  of  things  sacred  and  civil 
in  the  same  bond,  and  the  enjoining  of  it  under  civii 
penalties.  The  same  answer  may  suffice  for  both, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  our  ancestors  were  placed.  A  combined 
attack  having  been  made  upon  their  civil  rights  and 
fheir  religious  liberties,  it  became  warrantable,  and 
even  necessary  to  unite  both  in  their  means  of  defence. 
So  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  any  case,  they  re- 
sorted to  violence  or  compulsion  to  enforce  the  Cove- 
nant, we  do  not  vindicate  them ;  but  indeed  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  it  was  forced  upon  any,  or  that  civil 
injury  v^as  incurred  by  any  for  simply  refusing  it 
The  truth  is,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  of  all 
tanks  entered  vnth  heart  and  soul  into  the  solemn 
pledge;  and  the  acts  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
enjoining  it,  if  candidly  interpreted  and  compared 
with  the  commentary  of  their  practice,  will  be  found 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  judicial  sanction  of 
the  measure,  vnth  a  formal  intimation  that  the  Church 
would  hold  its  opponents  as  enemies  to  religion,  and 
that  the  State  would  regard  them  as  enemies  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  But  whatever  errors  or  ex- 
cesses may  have  characterised  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
managed  by  men,  the  work  itself  may  nevertheless 
have  been  of  God ;  and  if  the  matter  of  that  Covenant 
was  agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  if  the  nation  volun- 
tarily entered  into  this  solemn  engagement  with  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  show  that  either 
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lapse  of  time  or  change  of  dicnmstanoes  eo«ild  cBsaohre 
the  obligaticm.  Nations,  as  sach,  in  the  eje  ci  reaaon 
as  well  as  ScriptaFe,  possess  a  pennanent  identity  in  all 
the  different  stages  of  their  histoij,  and  are,  eqnaDj 
withindiyidoalS)  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  gOTem- 
ment  Since,  therefore,  the  three  kingdoms  wen 
brought,  in  the  good  ProTidence  of  Crod,  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Him,  as  well  as  amity  to  each  other,  tfaej 
could  not  draw  hack  without  perjury ;  and  the  setioua 
conclusion  is,  that,  in  all  their  subsequent  departures 
from  the  Reformation  thus  so  solemnly  coTenanted, 
their  sinful  conduct  is  aggravated  by  the  guilt  of  having 
broken  their  tows  to  the  Most  High  God. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  Indepen- 
dent party  in  the  English  Parliament  outwitted  our 
Scottish  divines,  by  getting  the  clause  inserted  in  the 
Covenant  which  binds  them  to  reform  the  Church  of 
England  ^'  according  to  the  Word  of  GJod,"  by  which, 
they  say,  they  tacitly  understood  Independency,  while 
the  Scots  understood  it  of  their  beloved  Presbytery. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  if  there  was  any  address 
ahown  in  the  concoction  of  the  League,  the  praise  is 
due  to  the  Scots,  who  succeeded  in  getting  more  tiian 
^ey  ever  expected  iirom  the  English,  when  they  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  make  it  a  religioi^  as  well  as  civil 
bond.  They  certainly  understood  Presbytery  to  be 
the  system  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  Grod,  and 
to  the  example  of  the  best  Reformed  Churches ;  but 
it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  were  ^  taken 
in"  by  Sir  Harry  Vane,  or  artfully  led  to  expect  the 
confbnnity  of  England  as  the  bribe  for  their  assistance 
to  the  English  Parliament    The  truth  is^  that  our 
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ancestors  entered  into  this  League  with  England 
rather  in  the  hope,  and  with  the  desire,  that  they  might 
he  brought  into  a  nearer  conformity  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian discipline,  than  with  any  sanguine  expectation  of 
seeing  this  accomplished.  They  neyer  supposed  that 
England  would  submit  to  their  polity,  without  some 
alteration  suited  to  their  circumstances,  and  accord- 
ingly they  joined  with  them  in  constructing  a  new 
Confession  and  Directory.  "  We  are  not  to  conceire," 
says  Henderson,  in  a  letter  dated  1642,  ''  that  thej 
will  embrace  our  form.  A  new  form  must  be  set 
down  for  us  all.  And  although  we  should  never  come 
to  this  unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  in  worship, 
yet  my  desire  is  to  see  what  form  England  shall  pitch 
upon  before  we  publish  ours."  *  In  short,  nothing  is 
more  apparent,  from  the  whole  of  their  correspondence, 
than  that  they  went  up  to  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly with  very  slender  hopes  of  being  able  to  prevail 
on  the  English  to  submit  to  Presbytery ;  and  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  exertions  to  do  so,  filled 
their  hearts  with  unfeigned  astonishment,  as  wefl  as 
gratitude  to  that  God,  whose  hand  they  constantly 
recognised  in  all  their  proceedings.  "  The  seven 
years  of  ensuing  providence,"  says  Henderson,  in  the 
dedication  of  avermon,  preached  in  1644,  '^  may  carry 
us  as  far  beyond  the  present  intentions,  whether  of 
the  enemies  of  religion  or  our  own,  as  the  seven  years 
past  have  done  beyond  our  former  intentions  and 
theirs.  The  pulling  down  of  Popery  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  the  pulling  down  of  Prelacy  in  Britain, 
are  equally  feasible  to  the  Almighty,  who  delighteth 

«  BaiUie*8  Letters,  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
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to  tnm  our  difficulties  and  impossibilities  into  the 
glorious  demonstrations  of  his  divine  power,  and  who 
putteth  motions  into  the  hearts  of  men,  which  they 
torn  into  petitions  and  endeavours,  and  God,  by  his 
power,  biingeth  forth  into  reality  and  action:   the 
concepdoh,  birth,  and  perfection,  is  all  from  himself/' 
But  it  is  time  to  take  some  notice  of  the  labours  of 
our  Scottish  ministers  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
This  famous  Assembly  was  convened,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  Parliament  on  the  1st  of  July  1643.     It  was 
to  consist  of  1 20  divines,  with  30  lay  assessors,  of  whom 
10  were  lords  and  20  were  commoners.     The  divines 
were,  for  the  most  part,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  selected  not  for  their  peculiar  views  on  the 
point  of  Church  government,  but  for  tjieir  well-known 
learning,  piety,  and  abilities.     Some  of  them  were  keen 
advocates  of  Prelacy,  but  these,  so  soon  as  they  saw 
how  matters  were  likely  to  be  carried,  retired  from  the 
Assembly.    A  convocation  of  more  grave,  judicious, 
and  learned  divines,  was  never,  perhaps,  collected  in 
Christendom.     Their  theological  writings,  which  still 
continue  to  be  standard  works,  amply  confirm  this 
commendation  ;  and,  above  all,  ^*  the  Westminster 
Standards,"  as  Presbyterians  have  denominated  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
and  other  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
were  the  result  of  their  labours,  would  be  alone  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  their  memory  to  the  veneration  and 
respect  of  all  who  love  the  truth. 

The  Parliament  of  England  having  solicited  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  to  send  up  some  of  their  number 
as  Commissioners  to  this  Assembly,  the  following  four 
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ministen  were  appointed: — ^Alexander  Hendeison, 
Samuel  Rutherford,  Robert  Baillie,  and  George  Gil- 
lespie. With  these  were  associated  the  following 
elders : — ^the  Eail  of  Cassilis,  Lord  Maitland,  and  Sir 
Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston.  Our  worthy  Com- 
missioners reached  London  in  November  1643,  and, 
on  being  introduced  to  the  Assembly  at  Westminster^ 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  a  speech  from  Dr  Twiss, 
their  learned  and  excellent  prolocutor.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  appearance  of  the  Assembly,  as 
it  presented  itself  to  our  Commissioners,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Baillie,  is  given  in  his  usual  homely  and 
graphic  style : — "  The  like  of  that  Assembly  I  did 
never  see,  and,  as  we  hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in 
England,  nor  any  where  is  shortly  like  to  be.  No 
mortal  man  may  enter  to  hear  or  see,  let  be  to  sit, 
without  an  order  in  writ  from  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  did  sit  in  Henry  the  Seventh  s  Chapel, 
but  since  the  weather  grew  cold,  they  did  go  to  Jeru- 
salem Chamber,  a  fair  room  in  the  abbey  of  West-^^ 
minster,  about  the  bounds  of  our  College  forehall. 
At  the  upmost  end  there  is  a  chair  set  on  a  frame,  a 
foot  from  the  earth,  for  the  prolocutor,  Dr  Twiss. 
Before  it,  on  the  ground,  stand  two  chairs  for  the  As- 
sessors, Dr  Burgess  and  Mr  White.  Before  these  two 
chairs,  through  the  length  of  the  room,  stands  a  table, 
at  which  sit  the  two  scribes.  The  house  is  all  well 
hung,  and  has  a  good  fire,  which  is  some  daintes  at 
London.  Foranent  the  table,  upon  the  prolocutors 
right  hand,  there  are  three  or  four  rankes  of  formes ; 
on  the  lowest  we  £ve  do  sit,  upon  the  others  at  our 
backs,  the  members  of  Parliament  deputed  to  the 
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Assemblie.  On  the  fonnes  foranent  us,  on  the  pro- 
locutor's left  hand,  are  four  or  five  stages  of  formes 
ranged  round  the  room,  whereupon  their  diyines  sit 
as  they  please.  We  meet  every  day  of  the  week 
but  Saturday.  We  sit  commonly  from  nine  to  one 
or  two  afternoon.  The  prolocutor,  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  has  a  short  prayer.  Ordinarily  there  will  be 
present  about  three  score  of  their  divines.  After  the 
prayer,  the  scribe*  reads  the  proposition  and  Scrip- 
tures, whereup^  the  Assembly  debates  in  a  most 
grave  and  orderly  way." 

The  Scottish  Commissioners  soon  found  ample 
employment.  After  the  labours  of  the  day  in  the 
Assembly,  they  were  engaged  in  committees,  or  in 
writing  letters  and  pamphlets,  till  the  midnight  chimes 
at  Westminster  rung  them  to  bed.  They  had  i^o  con- 
ception that  they  would  have  been  so  long  detained  in 
London,  for  the  Assembly  continued  to  sit,  with  little 
intermission,  for  neaxljyive  years.  The  chief  burden 
of  the  debates  fell  upon  our  divines,  who  were  harassed 
by  them  night  and  day.  Many  an  anxious  look  did 
they  cast  towards  home ;  and  often  did  they  plead  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  quiet  duties 
in  their  own  parishes ;  but  their  duty  to  the  Church 
and  nation  forbade  it.  ^'  Many  a  perplexed  night  have 
we  of  it,"  says  Baillie.  ^^  If  our  neighbours  at  £2din- 
burgb  tasted  the  sauce  wherein  we  dip  our  venison, 
their  teeth  would  not  water  so  fast  to  be  here  as  some 
of  them  do." 

The  first  point  that  came  before  the  Assembly,  and 
which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  was  the 
thorny  question  of  Church  government.     Our  Scots 
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ministers  soon  found,  to  their  high  satisfaction,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Assembly  was  fayourably  dis- 
posed to  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  And  had  the 
matter  been  left  to  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  httle 
time  would  have  sufficed  to  decide  it.  Out  of  an  As- 
sembly, consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty  members,  there 
were  only  five  Independents,  and  one  or  two  Eras- 
tians.  In  this  insignificant  minority,  however,  there 
were  two  or  three  possessed  of  considerable  talents  for 
public  speaking  and  ingenuity  in  debate,  and  they 
continued  to  take  up  the  Assembly's  time,  by  pertina- 
ciously disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  and  protesting 
against  every  decision.  The  Assembly,  anxious  for 
unanimity,  bore  all  this  with  astonishing  patience. 
The  Independents  occupied  them  no  less  than  three 
weeks  in  debating  the  point  of  sitting  at  a  commu- 
nion-table. ^^The  unhappy  Independents,"  says  Baillie, 
^'  would  mangle  that  sacrament.  No  catechising  nor 
preparation  before ;  no  thanksgiving  after ;  no  sacra- 
mental doctrine  or  chapters  in  the  day  of  celebration ; 
no  coming  up  to  any  table,  but  a  carr3ring  of  the 
elements  to  all  in  their  seats  athort  the  church :  yet 
all  this,  with  God's  help,  we  have  carried  over  them  to 
our  practice.  We  must  dispute  every  inch  of  groimd. 
Great  need  had  we  of  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people." 
This  obstinacy  was  the  less  justifiable  on  the  part  of 
the  Independents,  as  the  Scottish  ministers  had  agreed 
to  drop  several  of  their  ancient  practices  in  order  to 
please  them. 

Many  days  were  spent  on  the  question  of  ruling 
elders.  But  the  most  important  and  lengthened 
debate  in  this  Assembly,  was  regarding  the  divine 
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right  of  Plresbjterial  goyemment.  The  question  was, 
Whether  many  congregations  may,  and  bj  divine  in- 
stitution ought,  to  be  under  one  Presbjterial  goyem- 
ment ?  After  a  debate  which  occupied  30  days,  the 
divine  right  of  Presbytery  was  carried  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  Independents  entered  their 
dissent,  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  losing  party,  com* 
plained  of  unfair  usage.  But  never  was  the  charge 
made  with  less  feasibility.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  the  discussion  was  protracted,  shows  that  ample 
opportunity  had  been  given  them  to  bring  forward 
their  objections;  and  the  debate,  which  was  after- 
wards published  at  length,  proves  how  ably  and  &irly 
they  had  been  met.  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  desires  of  the  Assembly,  and  their 
own  promises,  the  Independents,  though  they  were 
constantly  finding  fault  with  the  Presbyterial  form, 
would  never  present  any  model  of  their  own  in  its 
place.* 

In  these  debates  our  countrymen  took  an  active  and 
important  share.  To  the  masterly  management  and 
sagacious  counsels  of  Henderson,  the  Assembly  owed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  happy  unanimity  which  pre- 
vailed among  them.  To  the  services  of  deorge  Gilles- 
pie, who  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  colleague 
Mr  Baillie  bears  repeated  testimony.     **None  in  all 

•  BailUe's  Let.  il.  27,  33, 172,  &c.  Reasons  presented  by  tlie  Dissenting 
Brethren  ( Independents)  against  Presbytoial  Gorenunent,  I64S.  Answer 
of  the  Assembly  of  Dtiines  to  the  Reasons.  &c.,  1648.  Papers  for  Aocom- 
modation,  1644.  printed  1648.  Reasons  by  the  Dissenting  Brethren  for 
not  giving  in  a  Model  of  their  Way.  Answer  of  the  Assonbiy  to  said 
Rfirff"«t  1645.  Answer  to  the  Apologeticall  Narration,  ftc  Tbe  names 
of  **  the  Dissenting  Brethren**  were  Messrs  Goodwin,  Nye,  Simpson.  Bur. 
roogha,  and  Bridge. 
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the  Assembly  did  reason  more  pertinentlj  than  Mr 
Gillespie ;  he  is  an  excellent  youth ;  my  heart  blesses 
God  in  his  behalf.  I  admire  his  gifts,  and  bless  God 
as  lor  all  my  colleagues,  so  for  him  in  particular,  as 
equal  in  these  to  the  first  in  the  Assembly."  On 
arriving  in  London,  Gillespie  went  strait  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  stood  behind  the  crowd  while  Goodwin 
was  pleading  the  cause  of  Independency.  He  was  ob- 
served by  Henderson,  who  mentioned  his  arrival  to  the 
prolocutor ;  and  Gillespie  was  requested  to  come  for- 
ward and  reply.  In  vain  he  pleaded  to  be  excused, — 
he  was  obliged  to  come  forward,  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd  in  his  travelling  boots ;  and,  covered 
with  blushes,  he  commenced  a  speech  which  5ccupied 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  ended  in  a  triumphant  demo- 
lition of  the  Independent's  logic.  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  Parliament  and  Assembly  had  met  for  con- 
ference on  the  much  contested  question  of  Church 
order,  an  elaborate  discourse  was  delivered  by  the 
learned  Selden,  in  favour  of  Erastianism^  which  sub- 
jects the  Church  to  the  State  in  the  administration  6[ 
discipline, — a  doctrine  highly  pleasing  to  the  Parlia^ 
ment  at  that  time.  Mr  Gillespie,  who  appeared  busUy 
engaged  in  taking  notes  of  the  speech,  was  requested 
by  his  brethren,  who  well  knew  his  talents,  to  stand 
up  and  answer  it.  He  at  first  modestly  refused. 
**  Rise,  George,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  r;se  up  and 
defend  the  right  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  govern, 
by  his  own  laws,  the  Church  which  he  has  purchased 
with  his  blood."  He  complied,  and,  after  giving  a 
summary  of  the  arguments  of  his  antagonist,  be  con- 
futed them,  to  the  admiration  of  all  present.    Selden 
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himself  is  said  to  have  observed,  in  astonishment,  ^^Tbis 
young  man,  by  bis  single  speecb,  bas  swept  away  the 
learning  and  la|x>tir  of  my  life."  On  looking  at  QH- 
lespie's  notes,  it  was  found  tbat  be  bad  written  notbing 
bnt, — Da  lucem  Dotnine — '^  Lord,  give  ligbt,"  and 
similar  brief  petitions  for  divine  direction.* 

The  same  modest  and  devout  spirit  cbaracterised 
his  last  moments.  Mr  Gillespie  died  in  1648,  in  his 
36di  year.  During  bis  last  sickness  he  enjoyed  little 
sensible  assurance,  but  was  str(H)g  in  'Hhe  faith  of 
adherence,"  clinging  to  the  promises  of  God.  When 
asked  if  be  felt  comfort,  b^  replied,  ^'  No ;  but  though 
the  Lord  bas  not  allowed  me  comfort,  I  shall  yet  believe 
that  *  my  Beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his.' "  *^  Brother," 
said  <me  of  the  ministers  who  stood  around  his  bed, 
^  you  are  taken  away  iirom  evil  times ;  what  advice 
have  you  to  give  to  us  who  are  left  bdiiind?"  He 
replied,  that  he  bad  little  experience  in  the  ministry, 
having  only  been  nine  years  a  minister;  '^but,"  he 
added,  ^'  I  have  this  to  say,  that  I  have  got  infinitely 
more  in  my  work  from  prayer  than  from  study ;  and 
know  much  more  help  from  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
than  from  books."  ^^  And  yet  it  is  well  known,"  says 
Wodrow,  ^^  that  he  was  an  inde&tigable  student."t 

Having  finished  the  discussion  of  the  questions  as  to 
government,  and  the  Directory  for  Worship,  the  Con- 
fesnon  of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms  next  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly.  These,  however,  though 
they  cost  much  labour,  excited  less  controversy.  The 
first  draught  of  the  Confession  was  prepared  chiefly  by 
our  Scots  Commissioners,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  now 

•  Wodr«w*a  AnalecU,  Adr,  Ub.  t  lUd. 
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to  state  what  share  indiyidiiaLs  had  in  its  compilation. 
It  18  generally  believed  that  the  Shorter  Catechism  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr  Arrowsmith,*  The  following  char- 
acter of  this  distinguished  man  is  given  by  one  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  him: — ^^'He 
was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  who,  by  his  inde- 
fatigable study  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  Gospel, 
spent  himself  to  the  utmost  to  explicate  the  darkest 
places  of  Scripture.  He  was  a  holy  and  learned 
divine;  firm  and  zealous  in  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  firom  which  no  worldly  allurements 
would  shake  his  faith,  or  move  his  confidence.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  thousand.  His  soul  aspired  after  more 
than  his  weak  and  sickly  body  was  able  to  perfomL^f 
When  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  were 
agreed  to,  the  Scottish  Commissioners  took  leave  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and,  after  an  absence  of 
about  four  years,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave  an 
account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  in  August  1 647*  This  Assembly,  of  which 
Mr  Robert  Douglas  was  Moderator,  is  memorable  in 
our  history  for  having  received  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  as  a  part  of  the  uniformity  in  religion 
to  which  the  three  kingdoms  had  become  bound  in  the 
Solemn  League.  The  only  reservation  which  they 
made  in  approving  of  this  Confession,  was  in  r^ard  to 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate  in  calling  Assemblies, 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  31st  chapter,  which  they  under- 
stood ^^  only  of  Churches  not  settled  in  point  of  govern- 

*  Baillie  informs  us  that  Dr  Arrowsmith  was  **a  man  with  a  glass  eje, 
in  place  of  that  which  was  put  out  by  an  arrow,— a  learned  divine*  Qn  whom 
the  Assembly  put  the  writing  against  the  Antinomians."— Vol.  i.  414. 

t  Brook's  Liv^s  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  317. 
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ment ;"  asseitmg  their  freedom  '^to  assemble  together 
^^odicallj,  as  well  pro  re  nata  as  at  the  ordinary 
times,  upon  delegation  from  the  churches,  by  the  in- 
trinsical  power  receired  firom  Christ,  as  oflen  as  it  is 
necessaiy  for  the  good  of  the  Church  so  to  assemble." 
This  explanation  was  rendered  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Elrastian  principles  which,  as  we  shall 
afWrwards  hare  occasion  to  show,  had  now  begun  to 
prerail  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  to  hinder  them 
fix>m  settling  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  What^ 
erer  construction  might  be  put  upon  those  parts  of  the 
Confession  by  the  rulers,  the  Assembly  thus  declared 
the  sense  in  which  they  ^  understood"  them.  This 
act  still  remains  in  force,  and  is  prefixed  to  all  our 
copies  of  the  Confession,  a  standing  memorial  of  the 
jealousy  wilii  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  watched 
orer  her  spiritual  independ^ice  as  a  Church  of  Christ. 
We  may  here  state,  once  for  all,  that  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  Propositions  for  Church  GoYem- 
ment,  and  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  which  had 
been  dravm  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  con- 
junction with  the  commissioners  firom  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  weie  also  receiyed,  approved,  and  ratified  by 
the  General  Assembly,  in  several  acts  relating  to  them, 
as  *^  parts  of  the  covenanted  uniformity."  These  acts  of 
approbation  by  the  Church  were  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  Estates  in  Parliament ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  Scotland 
was  concerned,  the  stipulations  of  the  Solemn  League 
were  cordially  and  honourably  fulfilled. 

Presbyterianism  may  be  now  said  to  have  gained 
the  ascendency,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England 
and  Ireland.    The  Assembly  of  Divines,  called  by 
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the  English  Parliament  to  settle  a  platform  of  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  gOTemment,  in.  which  all  the  three 
kingdoms  might  unite,  had,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
agreed  to  a  set  of  standards  which  met  with  the  entire 
and  cordial  approbation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Presbyterians  had  a  powerful  party  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament;  and  the  vast  body  of  the  English 
clergy  had  become  decidedly  Presbyterian.     There 
cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  fact,  that 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  no  fewer  than  two 
tkou8€md  ministers,  most  of  whom  had  previously 
been  Episcopal,  were  in  one  day  ejected  from  their 
charges,  and  silenced  for  nonconformity ;  and  when 
so  many  were  found  willing  to  suffer  for  conscience' 
sake,  we  may  concei\re  that  there  would  be  a  still 
greater  number  who,  though  they  conformed  to  the 
Episcopal  government,  would  have  remained  con> 
tented  with  the  Presbyterian,  had  it  continued  the 
established  religion. 

In  1646,  the  Parliament,  urged  on  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  by  petitions  from  yarious  paxts 
of  England,  as  well  as  by  the  strenuous  exhortations 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  granted  a  partial  establishment 
to  Presbytery.     The  Church  of  England,  instead  of 
so  many  dioceses,  was  now  divided  into  provinces^ 
each  of  which  was  to  hold  a  provincial  assembly,  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  several  presbyteries,  or 
classes^  as  they  were  called,  within  the  boundary;    and 
a  proper  subordination  of  judicatories  was  arranged, 
the  supreme  court  being  a  National  Assembly,  to  be 
formed  of  deputies  from  the  various  provincial  assem- 
blies.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  arrangement;  took 
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fall  eftct  only  in  London  and  Lancashire ;  and  that, 
though  the  ministen  held  meetings  for  church  afiairs 
in  various  other  counties,  thej  did  not  enjoy  the  civil 
sanction.*  Most  of  the  pulpits,  however,  were  filled 
with  Preshjterian  ministers,  who  alone  enjoyed  the 
benefices,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  Restora- 
tion; they  also  hdd  the  chief  places  in  the  universi- 
ties; and,  in  sh<^  Preshyterianism  was  considered 
the  established  form  of  religion  in  England. 

The  same  success  attended  the  cause  of  Presbytery 

in  Ireland.     In  1G44,  the  Solemn  League  had  been 

administered  to  the  Protestants  in  that  coimtxy  by 

four  ministers  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 

.    the  Church  of  Scotland.    The  manner  in  which  these 

.   mimsters  executed  their  commission  was  highly  praise- 

■     worthy.     Not  the  shadow  of  force  or  constraint  was 

;  employed.    The  officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  Irish 

.  inhabitants  in  general,  with  aU  the  chivalrous  ardour 

and  enthusiasm  of  the  national  character,  testified  the 

V '  greatest  alacrity  in  entmng  into  the  Covenant.     It 

I  s  was  carefully  explained  to  them,  before  they  were  ad- 

^f,  mitted  to  swear  it ;  and  the  only  complaint  was,  that 

.,Ae  ministers  were  *•  over  scrupulous"  in  admitting 

-^^jpenons  to  subscribe.     ^'  The  Covenant  was  taken  in 

,  all  places,"  says  an  Irish  writer  of  these  times,  ^  with 

t|^  .great  afiection :  portly  sorrow  for  former  judgments, 

W-^''^  ^^^  s^<l  miseries;  partiy  joy,  in  the  hopes  of 

L^  laying  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  God  in  the  land, 

,  ^f^  overthrowing  Popery  and  Prelacy,  which  had  been 

^^_^  hone  and  ruin  of  that  poor  Church.     Sighs  and 

icia*'  *  Baxter's  History  of  Hit  Life  and  Times,  abridged  by  Calamy,  vol.  i. 
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tears  were  joined  together.  Indeed  they  were  assisted 
with  more  than  the  ordinary  presence  of  Grod  in  that 
work  in  every  place  they  went  to;  so  that  all  the 
hearers  did  bear  them  witness  that  God  was  with 
them. — Yea,  even  the  malignants  who  were  against 
the  Covenant  durst  not  appear  on  the  contrary ;  for 
the  people  generally  held  these  ministers  as  servants 
of  God,  and  coming  with  a  blessed  message  and  errand 
to  them."* 

The  first  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  recede  from 
these  sacred  engagements  were  manifested,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  by  the  English  Parliament.    In  this  Parliament 
a  great  many  of  the  members  were  now  become  either 
Erastians  or  Independents.     The  Erastians  are  so 
called  from  JSrastus,  a  German  physician,  who  first 
broached  the  opinion  that  all  Church  authority  is  de- 
rived from  the  State,  or  civil  government  of  the  country. 
The  Erastians  maintained,  therefore,  that  the  Church 
was  the  creature  of  the  State,  or  at  least  dependent  on 
the  State  in  the  exercise  of  her  judicial  authority, — 
a  principle  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  Popish  one, 
which  is,  that  the  State  is  dependent  on  the  Church. 
Between  these  two  extremes  the  Church  of  Scotland 
endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course :  while  she  ac- 
knowledged the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in  all  civil 
matters,  she  claimed  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the 
State  in  all  spiritual  matters.     Recognising  no  other 
head  of  spiritual  authority  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  King  of  Zion,  she  had  to  contend  for  his  divine 
prerogatives,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  history.    During  the  reign  of  James, 

*  Reid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  vol.  ti.  p. 
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she  maintained  a  constant  straggle  on  this  point.  In 
this  warfare  she  triumphed  under  the  reign  of  Charles ; 
and  now,  when  Presbjterianism  had  obtained  a  footing 
in  England,  she  fbuiid  herself,  strange  to  say,  engaged 
in  the  same  contest  with  the  Long  Parliament. 

The  grand  point  which  the  English  Presbyterians 
sought  to  gain  in  this  Parliament  was  a  ciyil  sanction 
to  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterial  government, — in 
other  words,  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  the 
gOTemment  appointed  by  Christ  in  his  Word.     By 
maintaining,  in  this  sense,  the  divine  right  of  their 
form  of  policy,  the  Presbyterians  did  no  more  than 
what  both  Prelatists  and  Independents  did  in  behalf 
of  their  respectiye  models.   It  was  not  the  subordinate 
arrangements,  but  the  grand  essential  principles  of 
Presbytery  that  they  held  to  be  of  divine  appointment. 
c-     Their  great  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  Parliament  to 
Ix     sanction  some  cei'tain  form  of  Church  government ; 
e:      and  though  Presbyterianism  appeared  to  them  the  most 
r>     scriptural,  many  would  have  preferred  a  moderate 
h      Episcopacy  to  the   state  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
l:     in  which  the  Church  then  stood.*     The  Parliament, 
however,  saw  that,  if  they  sanctioned  this  principle 
without  any  modification,  they  would  strip  them- 
selves of  all  power  and  control  over  the  Church ;  for 
it  was  an  essential  principle  of  Presbytery  that  the 
Church  possessed  intrinsic  powers  wholly  independent 
d*    of  the  State.    They  determined,  therefore,  to  oppose 
(ii^    the  Presbyterians  in  this  matter.    The  Independents 
and  other  sectaries,  afraid  that,  if  the  independence  of 
[li-    the  Church  were  sanctioned  by  the  State,  they  would 

j^pi  *  Cftlamjr'fl  Abridgement  of  Baxter's  Life,  toI.  i.  p.  81. 
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not  obtain  toleration^  concurred  unth  the  E^iastians  in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  principle.  The  lawyers, 
who,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  were  the  most  active 
and  loquacious  portion  of  this  Pa^^ament,  were  almost 
all  to  a  man,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  profes- 
sion, against  acknowledging  the  independent  authority 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  passing,  to  yindicate  the 
English  Presbjrterians  fit)m  the  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  with  which  they  hare  been  assailed,  from  almost 
eyery  quarter,  for  their  conduct,  or  rather  their  de- 
signs, at  this  period  of  their  history.  *'  The  Presby- 
terians," says  Neal,  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Puritans," 
"  were  now  in  the  height  of  their  power,  the  hierarchy 
being  destroyed,  and  the  best,  if  not  all  the  liyings  in 
the  kingdom,  being  distributed  among  them ;  jei  still 
they  were  dissatisfied  for  want  of  the  top-stone  to 
their  new  building,  which  was  church  power ;  the 
pulpits  and  conyersation  of  the  city  were  filled  with 
inyectiyes  against  the  men  in  power,  because  they 
would  not  leaye  the  Church  independent  on  the  State." 
Again,  '^  The  Presbyterian  hierarchy  was  as  narrow 
as  the  prelatical;  and  as  it  did  not  allow  a  liberty  of 
conscience,  claiming  a  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
authority  over  men's  persons  and  properties,  it  was 
equally,  if  not  more  intolerable."  Similar  charges 
parvade  the  whole  of  Mr  Neal's  history,  and  they 
have  been  repeated  by  writers  of  all  different  persua-- 
sions — prelatical,  infidel,  and  sectarian.  ^^  Presbyte- 
rianism,"  says  another  writer,  "  displayed  the  same  in- 
tolerance as  Episcopacy  had  done.  Religious  tyranny 
subsists  in  yarious  degrees.    Popery  is  the  consum- 
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mation  of  it,  and  Presbyterianism  a  weak  degree 
of  it  But  the  latter  has  in  it  the  essence  of  the 
fonner,  and  differs  from  it  only  as  a  musket  differs 
from  a  cannon."  * 

Now,  what  was  this  church  power  which  the  Pres- 
byterians were  so  anxious  to  secure,  and  which  Neal 
would  represent  as  *'  a  civil  authority  over  men's 
persons  and  properties?"  Will  it  be  believed,  that 
It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  power  of  keep- 
ing hack  scandeUotut  and  unworthy  persons  from 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Ztord's  Supper  f 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  point  in  dispute  between 
them  and  the  Parliament;  for  the  Parliament  had 
insisted  on  having  the  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  had  passed  a  law  to  the  effect,  that  if 
any  person  was  refused  admission  to  sealing  ordinances 
by  the  Church  courts,  he  might  appeal  to  Parliament, 
which  might,  by  virtue  of  its  authority,  compel  the 
Church  courts  to  receive  him,  whatever  his  character 
ought  be.  The  Presbjrterians,  as  Neal  himself  ad- 
mits, ^  were  dissatisfied  with  the  men  in  power,  be* 
cause  they  would  not  leave  the  Church  independent 
on  the  State."  And  would  Mr  Neal,  himself  an 
Independent,  have  had  the  Church  to  be  dependent 
on  the  State  ?  Would  he  have  had  the  Presbyterians 
tamely  submit  to  see  the  royal  prerogatives  of  Christ 

*  Toalmin,  in  his  edition  of  Neal.— It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  are 
compelled  to  class  with  these  writers,  our  historiographer,  Mr  Brodie,  who, 
while  he  advocates  latitndinarian  views  of  Church  government,  leans  to 
Independency,  and  joins  in  the  sweeping  censures  of  other  historians  on 
the  Presb]rt^ans.~HiM.  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  iti.  p.  601-513.  Mr 
Brodie  considers  it  sufficient  to  sUte  as  his  authority,^**  For  all,  see  Bail- 
lie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.,"  without  quoting  any  particular  passage,  or  appear* 
ing  to  have  compared  the  several  passages  with  $«Bh  o^er. 
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assumed  by  a  Parliament,  after  they  had  succeeded  in 
wresting  them  out  of  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  against 
whom,  for  this  very  reason,  the  nation  had  long  been 
engaged  in  a  bloody  war  ?* 

But  the  real  intentions  of  the  Presbyterians  must  be 
judged  of  fix)m  their  own  writings,  with  some  of  which 
Neal  seems  to  hare  been  unacquainted,  and  to  others 
of  which  he  had  no  access-t  "  In  the  Assembly,"  says 
Baillie,  writing  in  1 646,  ^^  we  are  fallen  on  a  fashions 
proposition,  that  has  kept  us  diverse  days — to  oppose 
the  Erastian  heresy ^  which  in  this  land  is  very  strong, 
especially  among  the  lawyers,  unhappy  meinbers  of 
this  Parliament.  We  find  it  necessary  to  say,  *  that 
Christ,  in  the  New  Testament,  has  institute  a  Chmrch 
goyeniment  distinct  from  the  civil,  to  be  exercised  by 
the  officers  of  the  Church,  without  commission  from 
the  magistrate/  None  in  the  Assembly  (Westminster) 
has  any  doubt  of  this  truth  but  one  Colman,  a  pro- 
fessed Erastian — a  man  reasonably  learned,  but  stupid 
and  inconsiderate,  half  a  pleasant  (half  crazy),  and  of 
small  estimation.  But  the  lawyers  in  the  Parliament, 
making  it  their  work  to  spoil  our  Presbytery,  not  so 
much  upon  conscience^  as  upon  fear  that  the  Pres- 
bytery spoil  their  market,,  and  take  up  most  of  the 

*  Neal  asserts  that  "  the  Independents  claimed  a  like  power"  (the  same 
power  of  the  keys,  or  of  Church  government,  as  the  Presbyterians)  "  for 
the  brotherhood  of  every  particular  congregation,  but  wHhotU  emy  cnA 
tancHona  or  penaUiet  annexed  "—Hitt.  qf  Puritantt  vol.  ill.  p.S<ia,  Ttml- 
mm's  ed.  We  have  seen  that  the  claim  of  the  Presbyterians  to  a  divine 
right  had  nothing  to  do  with  civil  pains  or  penalties ;  but  let  the  Indepen- 
dents speak  for  themselves  :  **  To  the  magistrate's  power  we  give  as  much, 
and,  as  we  think,  morb  than  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment will  sufibr  them  to  yield,"— jfpohgetfcaU  Narration,  by  the  FHte 
]>ittenting  Brethren,  p.  19. 

t  Baillie's  Letters  had  not  been  published  when  Neal  wrote  his  history. 
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country  pleas  without  law^  did  blow  up  the  poor  man 
with  much  vanitj,  so  he  is  become  their  champion. 
We  give  him  a  free  and  fair  hearing ;  albeit  we  fear, 
when  we  have  answered  all,  the  Houses,  when  it 
comes  to  them,  shall  scrape  it  out  of  the  Confession ; 
for  this  point  is  their  idol.  The  pope  and  king  were 
neyer  more  earnest  for  the  headship  of  the  Church 
than  the  plurality  of  this  Parliament.  Although  they 
are  like  for  a  time  by  violence  to  cany  it,  yet  almost 
all  the  ministry  are  zealous  for  the  prerogative  of 
Christ."  In  another  letter  (1645),  he  says,—"  The 
most  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  especially  the 
lawyers,  are  either  half  or  whole  Erastians,  belieying 
no  Church  goyemment  to  be  of  diyine  right,  but  all 
to  be  a  human  constitution,  depending  on  the  will  of 
the  magistrate.  About  this  matter  we  have  had,  at 
diyerse  times,  much  bickering  with  them.  Our  ad- 
vice to  them "  (t.  e.,  the  advice  of  the  Scots  to  the 
English  ministers)  "  was,  that  they  would  go  on  to 
set  up  their  Presbyteries  and  Synods  with  so  much 
power  as  they  could  get;  and  after  they  were  once 
settled,  they  might  then  strive  to  obtain  their  full  due 
power.  But  the  Synod  (Westminster  Assembly)  was 
in  another  mind,  and  at  last  they  framed  a  most 
zealous,  clear,  and  peremptory  paper,  wherein  they 
held  out  plainly  the  Church's  divine  right  to  keep 
<fffrom  the  sacra/ment  all  who  were  scandalous; 
and  if  they  cannot  obtain  the  free  exercise  of  that 
POWER  which  Christ  hath  given  them,  they  will  lay 
down  their  charges^  and  will  rather  choose  all  ajffHc- 
tton«,  than  to  sin  by  profaning  the  holy  table,"  * 

•  BailUe'i  Letters,  toI.  u.  pp.  150, 195. 
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And  these  are  the  men  who  are  represented  as  dis- 
satisfied because  thej  conld  not  get  the  civil  power 
into  their  hands  !  To  sneer  at  such  men  for  not  being 
contented  with  haying  obtained  the  English  ^'  livings," 
would  only  show  a  mind  too  narrow  and  sordid  to 
be  capable  of  appreciating  the  sacred,  the  noble^  the 
elevated  ground  on  which  they  had  taken  their  stand. 
Indeed,  to  say  a  word  more  in  their  vindication  would 
be  superfluous;  and  if  it  should  be  thought  that  we  have 
dwelt  too  largely,  or  spoken  too  warmly,  on  the  sub- 
ject, let  it  be  remembered  that  the  memory  of  these 
noble  champions  of  the  royal  prerogatives  of  Christ 
has  been  now  lying  under  an  accumulated  mass  of 
calumny  for  nearly  200  years ;  and  that,  whilst  almost 
every  sect  has  had  its  eulogists  and  defenders,  few  or 
none  have  appeared  to  vindicate  the  maligned  and 
maltreated  Presbyterians  of  England.*  From  this  part 
of  the  history  we  learn  one  lesson,  which  cannot  be 
too  deeply  engraven  on  the  mind, — ^that  the  govern- 
ment of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  is 
the  object  of  the  unrelenting  dislike  and  hatred  of  the 
carnal  heart ;  it  is  part  of  "  the  offence  of  the  cross," 
which  has  not  '*  ceased ;"  and  hence  it  is  that  worldly 
politicians,  of  all  different  shades  of  politics,  down  to 
the  present  day,  unite  their  efforts,  like  the  Indepen- 
dents and  Erastians  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  to  rob 
the  Church  of  her  independence,  and  reduce  her  *'  very 
much  to  a  level  with  any  ordinary  corporation." 

Another  cause  which  hindered  the  full  establish- 
ment of  Presbytery,  and  frustrated  the  objects  of  the 
Covenant  in  England,  was  the  rapid  and  unprecedented 

*  Vide  Appendix  to  M*Crie's  Difcoursei  on  Unity,  p.  152. 
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growth  of  sectarianism.  About  the  time  when  the 
Westminster  Assembly  sat  down,  there  were  rery  few 
Dissenters  in  England, — and  these  were  chiefly  Inde- 
pendents, who  had  no  regular  churches,  but  went  about 
tiie  country  disseminating  their  opinions ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few^eais,  during  the  civil  war,  they  sprung 
up  and  multiplied  in  the  most  appalling  numbers. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  these  Sectaries  would  be  a 
difficult  task.  Besides  Papists  and  Prelatists,  the  only 
opponents  with  whom  our  Scots  Presbyterians  had  to 
contend,  there  arose  in  England  Independents  and 
Biownists  of  all  degrees,  Millenarians,  Antinomians, 
Anabaptists,  Libertines,  Familists,  Seekers,  Perfectists, 
Socinians,  Arians,  Antiscripturists,  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men,  Banters,  Beheminists^  Quakers,  and  a  host  of 
other  sects,  nameless  and  numberless.  Errors  of  erery 
possible  shade,  heresies  the  most  monstrous,  and  bias* 
phemies  the  most  revolting,  were  daily  propagated ; 
and  the  kingdom  was  convulsed  in  a  religious  fully 
as  much  as  in  a  political  sense.*     The  prolific  nest  in 

*  We  must  not  confound  the  Puritans  with  the  Sectaries.  The  Pres- 
byterians and  good  men  in  the  BngUsb  Church  were  the  true  Puritans : 
the  Sectaries  were  the  spawn  of  the  civil  war.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  join  in  the  cuckoo  cry  of  intolerance  against  the  Presbyterians  of  this 
period,  would  do  well  to  peruse  the  Gtmgnena  of  Thomas  Edwards,  which 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  heresies,  blasphemies,  and  evil  practices  of 
the  Sectaries.  He  enumerates  no  less  than  176  errors  and  heresies  which 
prevailed  at  that  time.  Mr  Baxter's  account  of  them  is  still  more  worthy 
of  attention,  as,  from  his  well-known  liberality,  he  cannot  be  justly  sus- 
pected of  partiality.  **  These  are  they,**  he  says,  **  who  have  been  most 
addicted  to  church  divisions  and  separations,  and  sidings  and  parties,  and 
have  r^fiued  all  terms  of  concord  and  unity;  who,  though  many  of  them 
wane  weak  and  raw,  were  yet  prone  to  be  puffbd  up  with  high  thoughts 
of  ttiemselvet,  and  to  overvalue  thea  little  degrees  of  knowledge  and 
parts,  which  set  them  not  above  the  pity  of  understanding  men.  The 
Sectaries  (eq»ecially  the  Anabaptists,  Seekers,  and  Quakers)  chose  out  the 
most  able,  aealous  ministas,  to  make  them  the  marks  of  their  reproach 
and  obloquy,— «nd  all  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of  their  de6igns,^and 
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which  these  Sectaries  were  engendered  was  the  Par- 
liamentary army.  No  regular  chaplains  had  been 
provided  for  them, — ^the  bishops  would  ordain  none 
but  those  who  would  use  the  liturgy;  and  thus  aa 
immense  body  of  men,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  cause 
from  religious  principle,  whose  passioifis  were  excited 
to  frenzy  by  their  struggles  for  religious  liberty, 
and  who,  having  recently  escaped  from  Episcopal 
thraldom,  were  not  inclined  to  submit  to  any  govern- 
ment, were  left  abandoned  to  all  the  excesses  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  In  Scotland,  where  there  was  a 
regular  ministry  and  church  discipline,  no  such  fana- 
ticism appeared,  even  during  the  stormiest  period  of 
her  struggles, — every  thing  was  conducted  quietly  and 
orderly;  but  in  England,  deprived  of  these  advan- 
tages, every  one  who  deemed  himself  qualified  assum- 
ed the  office  of  preacher;  the  regular  ministry  was 
despised,  the  pulpits  were  invaded,  and  the  doctrine 
taught  in  them  openly  impugned  by  these  armed  and 
booted  apostles,  wherever  they  went. 

Alarmed  at  this  prodigious  increase  of  sects  and 
heresies,  the  Presbyterians  implored  the  Parliament  to 
use  means  to  arrest  the  current,  by  a  formal  condem- 
nation of  them ;  and,  above  all,  by  erecting  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  with  full  power  to  proceed  against 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ.     Without  this 

hindered  them  in  the  propagation  of  their  opinions.  They  set  against 
the  same  men  as  the  drunliards  and  swearers  set  against,  and  much  after 
the  same  manner,  only  they  did  it  more  profanely  than  the  t>ro&ne,  in 
that  they  said,  *  Let  the  Lord  be  magnified,'—*  Let  the  Gospel  be  pro- 
pagated/ And  all  this  began  but  in  unwarrantable  separation,  and  too 
much  aggravating  the  faults  of  the  churches,  &c.  They  thought  that 
whatever  needed  amendment  required  their  obstinate  geparatiom,  and 
that  they  were  allowed  to  make  odious  any  thing  that  was  amiss,**  ftc— 
aOamjf't  Abridg.  of  Baxter* a  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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sanction,  their  authoritj  would  have  been  diflregarded, 
and  the  sentences  of  their  courts  might  be  rerensed  by 
an  appeal  to  Parliament,  which  claimed  the  supreme 
jurisdiction.  The  Parliament,  howerer,  now  under 
the  influence  of  the  Independent  leaders,  refused  to 
adopt  anj  such  measures ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
proposal  was,  that  all  parties  joined  against  the  Pres- 
bjrterians.  This  coalition  formed  the  only  bond  of 
union  among  the  motelj  swarm  of  the  Sectaries,  and 
the  motto  inscribed  on  their  banner  wa&— To^alion, 
and  Liberty  of  Conscience*  Disagreeing  about  every 
thing  else,  they  all  united  in  desiring  full  liberty  to 
preach  and  propagate  their  own  opinions;  though 
even  about  this  there  were  differences  of  opinion.  The 
Independents  would  only  extend  liberty  of  conscience 
to  what  they  called  the  fundamentals  of  religion ;  and 
Dr  Owen  drew  up  a  list  of  sixteen  fundamentals, 
according  to  which,  not  only  Deists,  Socinians,  and 
Papists,  but  Arians,  Antinomians,  Quakers,  and  eren 
Arminians,  were  excluded  from  all  benefit  of  tolera- 
tion.* Others,  howerer,  went  ^irther,  and  advanced  the 
principle,  that  ^  it  is  the  will  and  command  of  God^ 
that,  since  the  coming  of  his  Son,  a  permission  of  the 
most  Paganish,  Jewish,  Turkish,  or  Antichristian  con- 
sciences and  worships  be  granted  to  all  men  in  all 
nations."t 

The  Presbyterians  were  shocked  at  such  a  principle, 
which  seemed  eversive  of  all  religion,  and  some  of  them, 
in  their  zeal  against  it,  condemned  and  reprobated  the 
doctrine  of  toleration  in  terms  which  now  appear  to 

•  Neal't  HUt.  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ili.  CiOaiQy**  Abridgement  of  Baxter, 
Tol.  i.  p.  120. 
t  PrefiBce  to  The  Bloody  Tenet. 
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UB  oTentxained  and  indefenmble ;  but  the  more  mode' 
rate  contented  themgelveB  nlth  protettbg  against  the 
Government  giving  a  ponltoe  aadjudiciai  eanctioQta 
the  prermling  heresies.  These  did  not  require  that 
their  discipline  should  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
■word ;  but  they  argued,  that  it  was  one  thii^  not  to 
Goiupel  men  to  come  in,  and  another  thing  to  open 
the  door  for  the  encouragement  of  error,  and  to  in- 
scribe over  it — "  All  kinds  of  hereaiea,  schisms,  and 
blasphemies,  publicly  allowed  and  tolerated  here!" 
They  justly  considered  it  to  be  a  glaring  inconsistenty, 
and  a  Tiolation  of  solemn  tows,  for  a  Christian  nation, 
the  one  day  to  engage  to  God  and  one  another,  imdei  a 
solenm  oath,  to  endeaTOor  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
schism,  blasphemy,  and  profaneness ;  and  the  next 
day  to  declare,  by  a  law  of  the  land,  a  ibrmal  tolera- 
tion of  all  these  evils ;  and  though  entertainiDg  a 
tender  respect  for  the  intimate  rights  of  consd^ice, 
for  which  tliey  themselves  had  pleaded  and  suffered, 
they  could  not  allow  this  to  shut  their  eyea  to  the 
grievous  dishonour  done  to  Christ  and  his  truth,  by 
these  interminable  hereraes  and  schisms,  which  were 
cxpo^irj^  the  Protestant  religion  to  the  sco&  of  Pa* 
plsts,  ealing  out,  Uke  a  canker,  the  very  life  of  godli- 
ness, and  sabjecting  the  nation  to  the  judgments  of 
Ileikven.  Both  parties  were  solidtous  for  peace;  but 
while  the  Sectaries  sought  peace  with  error  and  divi- 
sion, the  Presbyterians  sought  peace  with  truth  and 

■  WlMteier  naj  Ik  Ibou^t  at  tbt  prine^let  Dt  Ibe  PrabjUriuu  an 
ttie  lul^m  of  Toinatlsn,  tt  li  undenlnble  Chil  theii  pmclicr,  wbeo  In 
pawtT,  wBB  iHArtfld  by  the  mort  pxEmpUrr  fbrbeiTftnre.     "  The  Fra* 
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The  sentiments  of  our  Scottish  divines  on  this  point 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts : — *'  As  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland,"  says  Baillie,  ''  that  it  did 
ever  intermeddle  to  trouble  any  in  their  goods,  liberties, 
or  persons,  it's  yeiy  false.  What  civil  penalties  the  Par- 
liament of  a  kingdom  thinks  meet  to  inflict  upon  those 
who  are  refractoiy  and  unamendable  by  the  censures  of 
a  Church,  the  State,  from  wh<Hn  alone  these  punish- 
ments do  come,  are  answerable,  and  not  the  Church. 
That  excommunication  in  Scotland  is  inflicted  on 
those  who  cannot  assent  to  every  point  of  religion 
determined  in  their  Confession,  there  is  nothing  more 
untrue ;  for  we  know  it  well,  that  never  any  person  in 
Scotland  was  excommimicate  only  for  his  diflerence 
of  opinion  in  a  theological  tenet*  £xcommunication 
there  is  a  very  dreadful  sentence,  and  therefore  very 
rare.  These  last  forty  years,  so  far  as  I  have  either 
seen  or  heard,  there  has  none  at  all  been  excommuni- 
cate in  Scotland  but  some  few  trafficking  Papists,  and 
some  very  few  notoriously  flagitious  persons,  and  five 
or  six  of  you  the  prelates  for  your  obstinate  impeni- 
tence, after  your  overturning  the  foundations  both  of 

re^cienUtive  body  of  the  city,  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the  minis- 
try of  the  kingdom,  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  godly  well-affected 
persoBs*  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  yea,  all  the  reformed  Churches,  own 
that  way),  in  their  love  and  forbearance  to  the  Sectaries,  hath  been  admir- 
able. When  the  Independents  were  but  few,  and  other  Sectaries  a  small 
munfaer,  some  half-a-score  or  dosen  ministers,  with  aoo  or  400  people,  the 
Presbyterians  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  admitted  them  to 
their  meetings,  opened  thdr  pulpit  doors  to  them,  showed  all  brotherly 
lespect  to  them,  even  more  than  to  most  of  their  own  way ;  and  notwith- 
standing breach  of  agreements,  drawing  away  their  people,  and  many  high 
and  strange  carriages,  yet  still  using  all  fiumess  and  love,  hoping,  by 
brotherly  kindness,  f<Nrbearance,  and  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  Church 
(Wherein  they  have  been  willing,  upon  all  occaaons,  to  gratify  and  have 
respect  unto  their  consciences),  at  last  to  have  gained  them."  After  re- 
cording various  instances  of  the  liberality  of  Presbyterians  to  the  Secu- 
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our  Church  and  State."*  In  another  work,  puhlished 
ahout  the  same  time,  he  says, — ^'  If  once  the  govern- 
ment of  Christ  were  set  up  amongst  us,  as  it  is  in  the 
rest  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  we  know  not  what 
would  impede  it,  hj  the  sword  of  God  alone,  tidthout 
any  secular  violence,  to  hanish  out  of  the  land  these 
spirits  of  error  in  all  meekness,  himiilitj,  and  loye,  bj 
the  force  of  truth,  convincing  and  satisfying  the  minds 
of  the  seduced.  Put  these  holy  and  divine  instru- 
ments into  the  hand  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  thereupon,  the  sore  and  great  evil  of 
so  many  heresies  and  schisms  shall  quickly  be  cured, 
which  now  not  only  troubles  the  peace  and  welfare, 
but  hazards  the  very  subsistence  both  of  church  and 
kingdom ;  without  this  mean,  the  State  mil  toil  itself 
in  vain  ahout  the  cure  of  such  spiritual  diseases,"  f 

These  unhappy  contests  about  toleration  created 
jealousies  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian party,  which  ultimately  issued  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  covenanted  cause  in  England;  the  Sectaries 
prevailed  in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of  the  Presby- 

ries,  he  adds :  *'  For  mine  own  part,  I  am  confidenUy  persuaded,  and  ao  I 
believe  are  all  wise  men  that  have  observed  the  ways  of  the  Sectaries,  that 
if  they  had  been  in  the  place  of  the  Presbyterians,  having  had  their  power, 
number,  authority,  and  the  Presbyterians  had  been  a  small  number  as 
they  were,  and  should  have  offered  to  have  done  but  the  twentieth  part  of 
that  in  preaching,  writing,  &c.,  against  them,  which  the  Sectaries  have 
done  agunst  the  Presbyterians,  they  would  have  trod  them  down  as  mire 
in  the  street,  casting  them  out  with  scorn  before  this  time  of  day,  nor  have 
suffered  a  Presbyterian  to  preach  among  us,  or  to  have  been  in  any  place 
or  office,  military  or  civil,  but  all  would  have  been  shut  up  in  prisons, 
banished,  or  else  hiding  themselves  in  holes  and  comers;  many  godly 
persons,  in  some  places,  having  much  ado  now  to  hold  up  their  heads  to 
live  by  them,  to  preach  quietly,  to  go  safely  in  the  streets,  or  to  be  qniet 
in  their  houBe§."—GaMgriena,  i.  pp.  60,  fi3. 

*  Baillie's  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  58. 

t  Baillie's  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the  Time,  pref.  pp.  7, 8. 
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rians  to  promote  unity  aad  peace ;  and  the  English 
Presbyterians  fell  in  the  noble  but  fruitless  attempt 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  errors  and  divisions  which  still 
oTerspread  that  country,  and  which,  haying  found  their 
way  into  Scotland,  continue  to  distract  our  peace,  to  dis- 
grace the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  to  threaten  the 
ruin  of  our  national  prosperity.  80  much  for  our  not 
adhering  to  the  Reformation  so  auspiciously  begun, 
and  yiolating  that  solemn  compact  by  which  the  three 
nations  were  bound  to  prosecute  it ! 


CHAPTER  X. 


Montrose  and  the  Covenanters — Charles  I.  comes  to  the 
Soots  Army — His  Disenssion  with  Alexander  Hen- 
derson— Death  of  Henderson — Disposal  of  the  King's 
Person — Duke  Hamilton's  Enga^ment — Execution 
of  Charles  I«— State  of  Religion  in  Scotland— Abo- 
lition of  Patronage — Negotiations  with  Charles  II- 
— His  Coronation — Resolutioners  and  Protesters — 
Cromwell  and  the  English  Army  in  Scotland — Anec- 
dotes of  Blair,  Rutherford,  and  Douglas. 

Whule  the  civil  war  was  raging  in  England,  the 
state  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  year  1645,  was 
most  deplorable.  The  kingdom  was  involved  in  the 
combined  miseries  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  It 
is  weU  known,  that  the  passions  of  men  are  never 
more  inflamed,  never  wreak  themselves  in  deeds  of 
greater  cruelty,  than  during  a  civil  war;  and  of  all 
civil  wars,  those  in  which  religion  is  concerned  have 
generally  been  found  the  most  bitter  and  inveterate. 
But  in  Scotland,  hesides  these  elements  of  discord,  the 
feudal  antipathies  which  prevailed  among  the  rival 
chiefitains  who  held  sway  over  different  parts  of  the 
country,  contributed  greatly  to  embitter  the  strife,  and 
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led  to  numerous  atrocities,  the  bare  recital  of  which, 
in  the  calm  hour  of  tranquillity,  makes  the  heart  thrill 
with  horror,  while  it  should  inspire  us  with  gratitude 
to  Grod,  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  happier  days. 
The  person  to  whom  Scotland  owed  a  laige  share  of 
her  miseries  at  this  time,  was  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
tioae,  who  had  now  raised  the  royal  standard  in  Scot- 
land, and,  at  the  head  of  a  rude  and  sayage  band  of 
**•  Highland  kernes  and  Irish  runnagates,"  was  spread- 
ing ruin  and  devastation  oyer  the  country.  The  close 
connection  in  which  this  nobleman  once  stood  to  the 
Corenanters,  and  the  fierce  hostility  which  he  subse- 
quently displayed  against  them,  demand  a  little  notice 
of  his  character  and  history. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  contests  between  the 
Court  and  the  Covenanters,  we  find  Montrose  among 
the  keenest  partisans  of  the  Covenant.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638 ; 
he  was  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and,  having 
been  sent  to  the  North,  he,  as  we  have  seen,  with- 
out any  orders  to  that  effect,  forced  the  authorities 
of  Aberdeen  to  take  the  Covenant;  and,  when  the 
Scots  army  invaded  England,  the  lot  of  his  regi- 
ment being  first  to  cross  the  Tweed,  he  was  the  fore- 
most person  to  plunge  into  the  river,  which  he  did 
most  courageously,  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Soon 
after  this  exploit,  however,  having  been  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  the  king,  he  began  to  show  a 
disposition  to  desert  the  banner  of  the  Covenant, 
Naturally  haughty,  jealous,  and  conceited, — anxious 
to  distinguish  himself  and  impatient  of  all  rivalship, 
superiority,  or  oontrol,-<-it  is  supposed,  on  good  autho« 
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litj,  which  has  never  yet  been  disproved,  that  he  was 
induced  to  change  sides  from  wounded  vanitj  and 
disappointed  ambition,  at  seeing  Argyll  preferred  be- 
fore him  in  the  council,  and  General  Leslie  in  the  field. 
In  1640,  he  was  detected  in  a  clandestine  correspond^ 
ence  with  the  king,  at  a  very  critical  conjuncture; 
but  having  craved  pardon  for  the  offence,  he  was 
generously  forgiven.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
accused  of  being  involved  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the 
Earls  of  Argyll  and  Hamilton,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Incident^  which  is  stiU  involved  in 
considerable  mystery.  In  1 643  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
openly  joined  the  king's  party,  and  raised  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  ruining  the  cause  which  he  had  so 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  maintain. 

The  character  of  Montrose,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  defence 
of  the  king,  is  variously  estimated  by  historians,  ac- 
cording to  their  political  leanings  and  predilections. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  admirers  of  Charles  and  arbitrary 
power,  who  are  animated  by  any  thing  but  a  kindly 
and  charitable  feeling  towards  the  Covenanters,  Mon- 
trose appears  in  a  character  little  iuferior  to  that  of  the 
most  illustrious  heroes  of  antiquity, — invested  with 
all  the  dazzUng  interest  of  romance, — "  a  high-spirited 
gentleman,  accomplished  in  mind  and  body, — his 
heart  overflowing  with  lofty  and  generous  sentiments;" 
and  they  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  splendid  victories 
which  he  achieved  over  his  countrymen,  while  they 
bewail  his  untimely  fate  as  that  of  a  martyr,  and  can 
hardly  find  epithets  sufficiently  strong  to  express  their 
detestation  of  the  bigots  and  barbarians  by  whom  it 
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was  inflicted.  By  others,  again,  he  is  represented  as 
a  mean-spirited,  vindicdye,  and  ruthless  hravado, — 
as  the  hlackest  criminal,  destitute  of  either  puhlic  or 
piiTate  principle, — the  chief  of  a  lawless  handitti  of 
savages,  committing  murder  and  devastation  in  the 
spirit  of  cold-hlooded,  indiscriminate,  immanly,  yen- 
geance;  and  justly  meriting,  on  these  accounts,  the 
ignominious  end  to  which  he  was  hrought.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  in  drawing  the  character,  and  tracing 
the  history,  of  such  a  man  as  Montrose,  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes ;  and  that  hoth  of  the  pictures  we  have  given 
are  in  the  extreme,  can  hardly  he  denied.  Mindful  of 
the  ancient  adage,  that  "  No  man  ever  hecame  most 
base  all  of  a  sudden,"  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
this  nobleman,  when  he  first  took  up  arms  in  the  cause 
of  Charles,  contemplated  the  atrocities  into  which  he 
was  afterwards  led,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  barbarous  and  disgusting  horde,  who  had  no  feelings 
in  common  with  his  countrymen,  and  whose  sole  object 
in  following  him  was  pillage  aod  plunder;  and  he 
may  have  persuaded  himself  that,  in  perpetrating  these 
atrocities,  he  was  actuated  by  a  pure  regard  for  the 
interests  of  his  sovereign.  But  it  is  vain  to  deny,  and 
indeed  impossible  to  explain  his  conduct  without  ad- 
mitting, that  there  was  mingled  with  this  romantic  and 
mistaken  feeling,  motives  of  private  animosity  against 
Aigyll  and  the  other  chieftains  of  the  Covenant ;  and 
that,  having  forfeited  for  ever  the  mercy,  and  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  nation,  by  imbruing  his  hands  so 
deeply  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  he  became 
equally  reckless  and  daring, — determined,  apparently, 
to  elevate  himself  on  the  ruins  of  his  country,  and  gain 
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the  darling  object  of  his  heart,  though  he  should  con- 
yert  the  whole  of  Scotland  into  a  field  of  slaughter  and 
desolation.  His  humanity  and  discretion,  while  acting 
under  the  banner  of  the  Covenant,  were  such  as  to  elidt 
the  warm  commendations  of  Baillie  and  his  party,  who 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  tarnishing  the  honour  of 
their  victories  with  deeds  of  cruelty  or  needless  seve- 
rity. To  what  extent  his  character  may  have  been 
altered  by  his  becoming  a  renegade  from  his  religion 
and  a  traitor  to  his  country,  we  shall  not  say ;  but  the 
change  which  marked  his  conduct  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  brief  recital  of  his  career  after  that 
period. 

The  regular  troops  of  Scotland  being  then  engaged 
under  General  Leslie  in  England,  Montrose  suddenly 
appeared  in  Perthshire,  in  September  1644,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  composed  of  Highlanders  and  wild  Irish- 
men, most  of  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in 
the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Irish  massacre,  and  gained  an 
easy  victory  at  Tibbermuir  over  the  raw  and  undisci- 
plined troops  who  were  hastily  called  out  to  arrest  his 
progress.  Having  made  himself  master  of  Perth,  he 
advanced  north,  flushed  with  success,  to  Aberdeen. 
Here,  also,  the  troops  of  the  Covenanters,  unprepared 
for  such  treachery,  were  taken  by  surprise ;  and  after 
a  brave  resistance  of  two  hours,  were  compelled  to 
retreat.  A  drummer,  who  had  accompanied  a  com- 
missioner sent  to  summon  the  town  to  surrender, 
having  got  drunk,  and  been  unhappily  killed  on  his 
return,  Montrose,  irritated  by  the  refusal  to  submit  to 
his  victorious  arms,  made  this  incident  a  pretext  for 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  gave  the  inhuman 
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^^ charge  to  his  men  to  kill,  and  pardon  none."*  Orders 
so  congenial  to  the  savage  dispositions  and  the  merci- 
less habits  of  his  soldiery,  were  promptly  fulfilled  to 
the  letter;  and  the  scene  which  followed  is  given  in  the 
homely  langui^  of  Spalding,  a  contemporary  and  a 
townsman  of  Aberdeen,  whose  account  being  that  of  a 
staunch  loyalist  and  an  admirer  of  Montrose,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  suspected  of  exaggeration.  *'  The 
liretennand  (Montrose)  foUowis  the  chais  in  to  Abir- 
dene,  his  men  hewing  and  cutting  down  all  maner  of 
man  they  could  oyertak  within  the  toune,  upon  the 
streits,  or  in  their  housis,  and  round  about  the  totin 
as  our  men  wes  fleing,  with  brode  swordis,  but  (with- 
out) mercy  or  remeid.  Thir  cruell  Irishis,  seeing  a 
man  weill  cled,  wold  first  tyr  him  (that  is,  strip  him) 
and  save  the  clothes  onspoyled,  and  syne  kiU  the  man. 
Montrois  followis  the  chais  in  to  Abirdene,  leaving 
the  body  of  his  army  standing  dois  unbroken  till  his 
retume,  except  such  Irishis  as  fiuicht  the  field.  He 
had  promefflt  to  them  the  plundering  of  the  toun  for 
their  good  service.  Alwaies  (yet)  the  livetennand 
(Montrose)  stayit  not,  hot  retumit  bak  fra  Abirdene 
to  the  camp  this  samen  Frydday  at  nicht,  leaving  the 
Irishis  killing,  robbing,  and  plundering  of  this  toune 
at  their  plesour.  And  nothing  hard  hot  pitiful  houl* 
lii^,  crying,  weeping,  muming,  throu  all  the  streittis. 
Thus  thir  Irishis  continewit  Frydday,  Setterday,  Son- 
day,  Mononday."  The  conduct  of  these  monsters  to 
the  unhappy  women  whom  they  found  in  the  town 
cann<it  be  rehearsed.  But  to  complete  the  picture,  our 
fidthful  historian  (too  fidthful  to  be  quoted  in  this  part 

•  Spalding's  Hist,  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  U.  p.  264,  Bannatjne  ed. 
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of  his  narratiye  hj  the  panegyrists  of  Montrose)  adds, 
'^  It  is  lamentable  to  heir  how  thir  Irishis  who  had 
gotten  the  spoyl  of  the  town  did  abuse  the  samjn. 
The  men  that  they  killit  they  wold  not  su£fer  to  be 
bureit,  hot  tirrit  them  of  their  clothes,  syne  left  their 
nakit  bodies  lying  abore  the  ground.  The  wyf  durst 
not  cry  nor  weip  at  her  husband's  slauchter  befoir  her 
eyes,  nor  the  mother  for  the  sone,  nor  dochter  for  the 
father ;  which,  if  thay  war  heard  (doing),  then  war 
thay  presently  slajme  also/'* 

This  horrible  scene  of  carnage,  lust,  and  rapine,  was 
perpetrated  in  the  presence,  under  the  authority,  and 
by  the  express  orders  of  "  the  gallant  Montrose,"  who 
was  lodged  in  the  town,  alid  kept  the  main  body  of 
his  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  his  Irish  follow- 
ers might  revel  at  pleasure,  and  reap  the  full  reward 
he  had  promised  them  ''for  their  good  service ;"  and 
^the  next  day  he  marched  off  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
leaving  the  city  in  the  possession  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  inhuman  instruments  of  his  vengeance.  And  yet 
this  reckless  and  infatuated  man  could  so  far  foiget 
himself  as  to  declare,  before  his  execution,  that  he 
'^  did  all  that  lay  in  him  to  keep  back  his  soldiers 
from  spoiling  the  country;  and  for  bloodshed,  if  it 
could  have  been  thereby  prevented,  he  would  rather 
it  had  all  come  out  of  his  own  veins."  If  the  remem- 
brance of  his  former  behaviour,  in  forcing  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  town  to  embrace  the  Covenant,  could 
make  no  impression  on  his  sense  of  shame,  we  might 
have  thought  that  their  well-known  partiality  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  might  have  recommended  them  to  his 

♦  Spalding's  HIct.  of  the  Tronbles,  vol.  i..  Ban.  ed. 
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mercy ;  and  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  hy  whom 
alone  the  resistance  to  his  progress  had  heen  made, 
haying  fled,  his  conduct  in  giving  up  the  unoffending 
and  unarmed  inhabitants  to  pillage  and  massacre  is 
deprived  even  of  the  feeble  defence  which  has  been  set 
up  for  it,  on  the  ground  of  his  taking  reprisals  upon 
the  enemies  of  the  king.  But  next  to  the  guilt  of 
being  accessory  to  such  an  atrocious  scene,  which  has 
at  least  the  palliation  of  having  been  committed  during 
the  rage  of  a  civil  war,  is  that  of  attempting  to  vindi- 
cate it ;  and  when  we  hear  Dr  Wishart,  the  panegy- 
rist of  Montrose,  coolly  describing  the  scene,  by  telling 
us  that  "  he  entered  the  city  and  allowed  his  men  two 
days  to  refresh  themselves  ;'*  and  a  later  historian,  who 
surveys  it  in  the  1 9th  century,  callously  declaring  that 
Montrose  "  stands  as  completely  exonerated  as  any 
general  under  whose  command  blood  ever  flowed  or 
misery  followed,"*  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say  that 
the  conduct  of  that  general,  bad  as  it  was,  was  not  so 
inexcusable  as  the  spirit  which  dictated  such  vindica- 
tions of  it. 

For  four  days  did  this  monstrous  cruelty  continue, 
and  it  ceased  only  then,  because  the  approach  of  Argyll 
obliged  the  rebels  to  evacuate  the  town.  As  Montrose 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  cope  with  Argyll,  he  retreated 
northward,  and  having  gained  fresh  adherents,  he  pene- 
trated, in  the  midst  of  winter,  into  Argyleshire,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  its  chief,  overran  that  district  with  a 
vindictive  barbarity  of  which  only  the  ferocious  Irish 
of  that  age  and  the  savages  of  the  mountains  could 
have  been  found  capable.     The  houses  and  the  com 

*  Napier's  MontroM  and  the  Covenanters. 
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were  burned,  the  cattle  destroyed,  and  all  the  males 
fit  to  bear  arms  that  fell  into  their  hands  massacred  in 
cold  blood.*  Argyll,  resenting  this  dreadful  invasion 
of  his  territory  as  a  personal  wrong,  hastened  to  the 
scene  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  being  mostly  raw 
recruits  from  the  Lowlands,  were  easily  routed  by 
Montrose  at  Inverlochy.  The  conduct  of  Argyll  on 
this  occasion,  in  taking  to  his  boat  on  the  lake  instead 
of  leading  on  his  men,  has  given  occasion  to  his  ene- 
mies to  reproach  him  with  pusillanimity.  Baillie  vin- 
dicates  him  from  this,  by  infonning  us  that  «  haniig 
a  hurt  in  his  arm  and  face,  gotten  by  a  casual  £sdl 
from  his  horse,  whereby  he  was  disabled  to  use  either 
sword  or  pistol,  he  was  compelled  by  his  friends  to  go 
aboard  his  barge."  But  Argyll  was  a  senator,  not  a 
soldier;  he  never  professed  to  excel  in  that  martial 
daring  which,  in  the  eyes  of  some  men,  is  deemed 
of  sufficient  value  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  almost 
every  moral  and  religious  qualification.  His  firmness 
as  a  patriot,  his  fidelity  to  his  country  at  this  awful 
orisis,  and  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the 
Covenant  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  the  energy 
of  his  measures,  exposed  him  to  the  slanders  of  the 
cavalier  party,  who,  while  they  ridiculed  his  religious 
principles,  which  they  were  incapable  of  appreciating, 
were  too  glad  of  an  occasion  to  exaggerate  his  defi- 
ciency in  point  of  natural  courage,  a  quality  in  which 
it  was  their  pride  and  glory  to  excel.  These  slanders, 
careMly  preserved  and  transmitted  by  successive  his- 
torians, continue  to  be  repeated  do^vn  to  the  present 

*  Brodie's  History  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  534.    Spalding's 
Troubles,  &c. 
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day ;  and  the  memorj  of  this  nobleman  lies  under  a 
cloud  of  obloquy,  which  is  only  beginning  to  clear 
away,  as  the  principles  for  which  he  contended  are 
better  understood. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  country  continued  to  get 
worse  and  worse.  Almost  every  man  who  could  bear 
arms  having  been  called  out  to  serve  in  the  wars,  agri- 
cultural operations  were  almost  totally  suspended,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  femine,  and  its  general  at- 
tendant, pestilence,  soon  made  their  appearance.  It 
might  truly  have  been  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet,  "  The  sword  is  without,  and  the  pestilence 
and  the  famine  within ;  he  that  is  in  the  field  shall 
die  with  the  sword,  and  he  that  is  in  the  city,  ^mine 
and  pestilence  shall  devour  him,"*  The  plague,  which 
spread  quickly  through  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  had  slain  its  thousands.  The  greatest  alarm 
prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  excesses  of  Montrose, 
whose  hands  were  by  this  time  deeply  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  his  countrymen ;  and  who,  elated  by  his  suc- 
cesses, conceived  himself  already  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  "  Only  give  me  leave,"  wrote  this  vain- 
glorious man  to  the  king,  "  after  I  have  reduced  this 
country  to  your  majesty's  obedience,  and  conquered 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  to  say  to  your  majesty  then, 
as  David's  general  did  to  his  master,  '  Come  thou 
thyself,  lest  this  country  be  called  by  my  name.*"t  The 

*  Esek.  vli.  15. 

t  The  letter  in  which  this  bravado  occurs  was  found  among  Montrose's 
papers  after  his  defeat  at  Fhiliphaugh .—Burnet's  Hist.,  toI.  i.  p.  52.  Wel- 
wood  states  that  this  letter  **  had  as  ill  effecU  as  the  worst  of  King  Charles's 
enemies  could  have  wished,  for  it  dashed  out  in  a  moment  all  the  impres- 
sions his  best  friends  had  been  making  upon  him  for  a  considerable  time, 
towards  a  full  settlement  with  his  people."—  JVelwood's  Memoirs,  p.  65. 
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garages,  under  the  conduct  of  this  leader,  and  of  Alas- 
ter  Macdonald,  a  Popish  outlaw,  exercised  every  where 
the  most  *^  horrid  and  unheard  of  cruelties,"  so  that 
the  inhahitants  fled  in  all  directions  at  the  slightest 
notice  of  their  approach ;  and  nothing  was  heard  hut 
the  cries  of  women  and  children  wailing  over  the  loss 
of  hushands,  fathers,  and  brothers.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  saved 
from  absolute  ruin  by  the  firmness  and  zeal  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  At  an  extraordinary  meeting  held 
in  February  1645,  the  General  Assembly  addressed  a 
spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  urging 
them  to  execute  exemplary  punishment  on  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  the  civil  war ;  they  also  addressed  ^  A 
solemn  and  seasonable  warning  "  to  all  classes,  and  to 
the  armies  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  pointing  out 
the  various  sins  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  and 
which  they  viewed  as  the  causes  of  God's  wrath  against 
the  land,  and  urging  them  to  the  duties  of  fasting,  re- 
pentance, and  prayer.  In  this  paper,  after  having  de- 
scribed the  miseries,  sins,  and  dangers  of  the  country, 
they  say,  "  Unless  men  will  blot  out  of  their  hearts  the 
love  of  religion  and  the  cause  of  God,  and  cast  off  all 
care  of  their  country,  laws,  liberties,  and  estates,  yea,  all 
natural  affection  of  themselves,  their  wives,  children, 
and  friends,  and  whatsoever  is  dearest  to  them  under 
the  sun,  they  must  now  or  never  appear  actively,  each 
one  stretching  himself  to,  yea,  beyond  his  power.  It 
is  no  time  to  dally,  or  go  about  the  business  by  halves. 
If  we  have  been  so  forward  to  assist  our  neighbour 
kingdoms,  shall  we  neglect  to  defend  our  own  ?  Or 
shall  the  enemies  of  Grod  be  more  active  against  bis 
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cause  than  his  people  for  it?  God  forbid.  If  the 
work,  being  so  far  carried  on,  shall  now  miscarry  and 
fail  in  onr  hands,  our  own  consciences  shall  condemn 
us,  and  posterity  shall  curse  us ;  but  if  we  stand  stoutly 
and  stedfastly  to  it,  all  generations  shall  call  us  blessed." 
The  effect  of  these  exhortations,  which  were  echoed 
through  all  the  pulpits  of  the  land,  was  highly  encour- 
aging. *'  The  Covenanters,"  as  one  observes,  "  betook 
diemselves  to  their  old  shift  of  fasting  and  prayer." 
The  minds  of  the  people,  instead  of  yielding  to  despair, 
were  roused  to  more  vigorous  exertion.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  country  was  delivered  from  its  fears  by  the 
defeat  of  the  royal  forces  at  Naseby  in  England ;  and 
this  permitting  the  return  of  the  regular  army  under 
Lieutenant-General  David  Leslie,  the  brother  of  Alex- 
ander Leslie,  who  had  been  made  Earl  of  Leven,  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  was  speedily  discomfited  at 
Phihphaugh ;  from  which  time  it  may  be  considered 
that  die  strength  of  the  king's  cause  was  broken,  and 
^  none  of  his  men  of  might  could  find  their  hands." 

Much  has  been  written  in  reprobation  of  the  severity 
shown  by  the  Covenanters  to  the  prisoners  who  were 
taken  after  this  victory ;  and,  particularly,  in  putting 
to  death  a  number  of  the  rebels,  who  were  some  time 
afterwards  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion  at 
Dunavertie  in  the  Highlands.*  It  is  impossible  for 
a  Christian  mind  to  contemplate  these  horrors  of  war 
without  shuddering,  nor  will  we  undertake  to  vindicate 

*  Sir  James  Turner,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  no  friend  to  the  Cove- 
Buiters.  distinctly  refutes  Bishop  Guthry's  account  of  this  affair;  and 
declares  that  no  quarter  was  promised  to  these  prisoners. —  7\imer'* 
Memoirtt  P-  47.  In  1644.  the  English  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance,  that 
no  quarter  should  be  given  to  the  Irish  who  were  found  in  arms  against 
thfm,—0Umixm'9  England,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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ail  the  measures  taken  by  the  Presbyterians  at  this  trj> 
ing  period;  butcertauilj,if  ever  severity  was  justifiable, 
it  was  in  the  case  adverted  to.     What  can  be  more 
preposterous  than  to  gloat,  as  some  writers  have  done, 
with  evident  delight,  over  die  massacre  of  nir  thousand 
trembling  fugitives  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth, — a  feat 
which  Montrose  and  his  savages  accomplished  in  their 
shirts,  with  ^  the  sleeves  tucked  up  like  a  butcher 
going  to  kill  cattle ; "  and  yet  to  affect  the  utmost  horror 
at  die  military  and  judicial  execution  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  rebels,  chiefly  Irish,  taken  with  arms  in 
their  huids,  and  reeking  widi  the  blood  of  our  coun- 
trymen?*    Blinded  by  prejudice,  such  writers  can 
see  no  distinction  between  the  cry  for  justice  against 
these  murderers,  which  rose  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  and  a  base  thirst  fisr'private  revenge ;  nor  will 
thev  condescend  to  make  the  smallest  allowance  for  the 
outraged  feelings  of  a  people  suffering  under  the  com- 
bined scourge  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  towards 
those  whom  they  r^arded  as  the  authors  of  all  their 
miseries,  and  in  whom  they  often  recognised  the  very 
rufhans  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  murderous  scenes 
of  the  Irish  rebellion.    Cruelty,  in  every  form,  is  justly 
an  object  of  detestation ;  but  it  betrays  a  strange  per- 
version of  mind  to  sympathize  in  its  perpetration,  and 
only  to  revolt  at  its  punishment 

The  period  which  we  now  approach  was,  without 
exception,  the  most  trying  and  perplexing  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Scottish  Church.  When  we  consider 
the  circumstances  in  which  our  ancestors  were  then 
placed  by  the  course  of  events,  we  will  make  great 

«  Napier's  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  ii.  p.  442-473. 
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allowances  for  them,  and  will  not  hastily  condemn 
them  for  adopting  measures  which  we  cannot  fully 
approve.  Distracted  hetween  the^conscientious  duty 
which  they  owed  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
the  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  their  earthly  sore- 
reign,  ^-earnestly  desirous  to  see  Charles  reinstated 
on  the  throne,  and  yet  unwilling  to  offend  the  English 
Parliament,  to  which  they  looked  for  protection  against 
Us  despotic  encroachments, — dreading  sectarianism 
on  the  one  hand»  and  prelacy  on  the  other, — never 
had  the  rulers  of  the  Church  found  more  difficulty  in 
steermg  the  vessel  intrusted  to  their  charge.  Though 
events  did  not  answer  their  expectations  (and  we  must 
not  judge  of  their  actions  by  the  events),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  well-constituted  mind  not  to  admire  the 
sterling  principle  and  straight-forward  consistency  with 
which  they  prosecuted  their  course  during  this  stormy 
epoch,  majufesting  the  most  devoted  loyalty  to  their 
unhappy  and  infatuated  prince,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  steady  adherence  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  their 
sacred  engagements, — a  course  which  affords  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  pursued  by  the  other  two  parties 
in  the  national  struggle.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
striking  attestations  to  the  general  rectitude  of  their 
conduct  appears  in  the  fact,  that,  by  the  friends  of 
both  of  these  parties  they  have  been  equally  blamed, 
both  of  old  and  of  late,  for  opposite  extremes, — ^the 
republican  party  sneering  at  their  excess  of  loyalty, 
while  the  royal  party  denounce  them  as  the  most  base 
and  disloyal  of  demagogues. 

The  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Cromwell,  had  betaken 
Umself,  in  the  spring  of  1646,  to  the  Scottish  army, 
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at  that  time  lying  in  the  north  of  England,  obTional j 
ifith  the  design  of  indudng  them  to  take  part  with 
him  against  the  English  Parliament.  This  unexpected 
step  placed  the  Soots  in  a  situation  of  extreme  em- 
hanassmenL  Their  armj  had  been  levied  and  sent 
into  England  expressl j  to  aid  the  Parliament  in  its 
straggle  with  the  royal  forces :  they  were  supported 
by  the  money  of  the  Parliament,  and  considered  them* 
selTes  solemnly  hound,  by  the  brotherly  Coyenant, 
to  advance  its  cause.  At  the  same  time,  they  had 
begun  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  entertained  desgns  against  the  king's  person  ; 
and  to  refuse  him  the  ^  shelter  and  defence"  for  which 
he  professed  to  have  thrown  himself  into  their  hands, 
seemed  as  inconsistent  with  their  engagements  in  the 
Coyenant,  which  bound  them  to  ^'  preserve  and  defend 
the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the  pre- 
servation and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,"  as  it  was  repugnant  to  every  feeling 
of  honour  and  generosity.  He  was  received  by  the 
Scots  with  every  mark  of  respect ;  and  had  he  com- 
plied with  the  only  terms  on  which  they  could,  with 
safety  or  consistency,  engage  to  support  him,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  escaped  all  his 
subsequent  calamities.  These  terms  were, — ^that  he 
should  dismiss  his  popishly  affected  counsellors,  and 
subscribe  the  Solemn  League.  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners were  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  their  cause  by  the  accession  of  such 
a  convert;  but,  from  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country, 
they  were  equally  convinced  of  the  impracticability 
of  success  on  any  other  terms.     They  entreated  him, 
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on  their  knees,  and  with  tears  in  tbeir  eyes,  to  comply 
with  conditions  which  were  absolutely  essential  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  both  nations,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
interests ;  assuring  him,  that,  in  the  eyent  of  his  com- 
pliance,  not  only  would  the  whole  Scottish  people,  to 
a  man,  prove  faithful  to  him,  but  that  the  great  body 
of  the  English  w^ould  join  with  them  in  replacing  him 
honourably  and  securely  on  the  throne  of  his  ances^ 
tors.  To  all  these  solicitations,  Charles,  who  was 
buoyed  up  with  false  hopes  by  his  prelates,  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  His  only  answer  was,  that  he  was  bound, 
by  his  coronation  oath,  to  defend  the  prelacy  and  die 
ceremonies  of  the  English  Church  ;  and  that,  ere  he 
wronged  his  conscience  by  violating  that  oath,  he 
would  forfeit  his  crown  and  his  life.  It  may  appear 
to  have  been  harsh  to  insist  on  the  king  taking  a 
covenant  which  bound  him  to  extirpate  Prelacy, 
while  he  professed  to  believe  it  to  be  a  form  of  divine 
institution ;  but  when  we  consider  that  this  form 
had  been  already  abjured  and  abrogated  by  the  three 
kingdoms,  it  does  not  seem  too  much,  that  the  sove- 
reign should  have  been  required  to  adopt  the  national 
fiuth.  The  interests  of  a  whole  nation  were  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  personal  scruples  of  the  monarch ; 
especially  when  these  related  merely  to  a  form  of 
eccledastical  government,  which  could  not  be  shown 
to  have  any  foundation  in  Scripture,  and  the  divine 
right  of  which  had  only  of  late  been  asserted,  for 
political  purposes.  His  majesty's  professions  of  regard 
to  his  coronation  oath,  after  the  i^pecimens  which  he 
had  given  of  his  duplicity,  and  after  so  often  violating 
that  oath,  without  remorse,  in  regard  to  the  civil  liber-* 
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ties  of  his  subfects,  met  with  little  ^credit.    They  did 
not  impose  eren  upon  BaiUie)  who  sajrs^  ''  As  to  hia 
conscience,  none  would  belieye  him,  though  he  weie 
to  swear  it,  that  he  had  any  conscieiice  on  the  subjecL* 
The  real  grounds  of  his  refusal  to  com^y  with  the 
terms  of  the  Scottish  commissicmers  were,  as  has  been 
amply  shown  by  others,  purely  of  a  political  kind.  We 
shall  merely  add,  for  the  sake  of  anticipating  anotlies 
objection,  that  although   ^  corenanting,"  as  it  has 
been  practised  by  churches,  is  a  rdigioos  duty,  re- 
quiring certain  religious  qualifications  for  the  right 
performance  of  it,  yet  the  Solemn  League,  as  well  as 
the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  were  properly 
national  and  public  deeds,  binding,   indeed,  to  the 
external  support  of  a  certain  profession  of  refigion» 
but  not  necessarily  implying  spiritBal  qualifications  in 
^ose  who  entered  into  them.     Towing  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  not  a  religious  but  a  moral  duty,  competent  to 
nations  as  well  as  individuals;  and  our  oovenanis 
may  be  Tindioated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  oaths 
which  Britain  still  considers  herself  entitled  to  exact 
from  ^ose  who  hold  the  highest  official  stations  in  tiie 
country.     The  real  source  of  all  the  prejudice  against 
them  has  been,  that  they  were  sworn  in  support  of 
Presby  terianism . 

That  no  means  might  be  left'  untried  which  pn>* 
mised  to  relieve  the  royal  mind  from  its  scruples, 
Alexander  Henderson  was,  by  his  majesty's  speciad 
request,  appointed  to  confer  with  him  at  Newcastle^ 
on  the  points  of  difference  betw^een  Prelacy  and  Pres* 
bytery.  Henderson  declined  a  public  disputation  with 
his  majesty's  divines,  on  the  ground  that,  he  had  sei-* 
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dom  found  any  good  result  from  such  oontroyersies. 
^  All  that  I  intended,"  said  he,  *^  was  a  free  yet  modest 
expression  of  mj  motives  and  inducements,  which 
drew  my  mind  to  the  dislike  of  Episcopal  govern- 
ment, wherein  I  was  hred  in  my  younger  years  in 
the  UBivecBity.*'  Instead,  however,  of  a  familiar  ccm- 
fierence,  the  points  in  dispute  w^e  discussed  in  a 
series  of  papem  which  passed  privately  hetween  his 
majesty  and  Mr  Henderson.  The  result  may  be 
easily  imagined.  His  majesty,  in  his  answers,  care- 
fully evaded  the  main  aVgument ;  Henderson  quoted 
Scripture,  and  Charles  quoted  the  Fathers,  and  the 
time  was  consumed  m  a  heroic  but  hopeless  at- 
tempt OD  the  part  of  Henderson,  by  this  most  un- 
satis&ctory  of  all  modes  of  discussion,  to  convince  the 
king  cm  points  where  neith^  his  pride  nor  his  policy 
would  permit  him  to  listen  to  reason.  These  papers 
le  eight  in  namber,  fire  by  hi.  majeety,  and  Awe 
by  Hendeison.  ^  After  perusing  them,"  says  one 
wko  was  well  versed  in  l^e  conl^toveFsy,  ^  it  is  diffi- 
cidt  to  read  wiAhout  a  smiie  the  panegyrics  which  the 
ESpiseopahan  writers  have  bestowed  on  the  incompar- 
Me  wisdom  of  his  majesty,  and  the  triumph  which 
he  obtained  over  Mr  Henderson  in  the  controversy."* 
Grieved  and  heart-brdcen  by  the  infatuation  of  the 
Im^  whom  he  perceived  to  be  obstinately  bent  on 
lefnaiiig  all  ^e  means  of  ex^cating  himself  from  his 
difficulties,  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  who  was 
htbouimg  at  die  same  time  under  a  severe  distemper, 
n^ieh  he  was  persuaded  would  prove  mortal,  returned 
by  sea  to  Edinburgh,  on  Ihe  11th  of  August  1646. 

•  Uft  of  Hendamm  br  Dr  H'Crie,  lOsccl.  Writiftft,  p.  56. 
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Though  sick  and  exhausted,  he  enjoyed  great  peace 
of  mind,  and  conversed  much  to  the  comfort  of  his 
brethren  who  visited  him.  Having  revived  a  little, 
he  was  one  day  so  unusually  cheerful,  that  his  friend. 
Sir  James  Stuart,  could  not  refrain  irom  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  change.  *^  Well,"  said  Henderson, 
^^  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  I  am  near  the  end  of 
my  race,  hasting  home,  and  I  am  as  glad  of  it  as 
a  school-boy,  when  sent  home  from  the  school  to 
his  father  s  house.  In  a  few  days  I  will  sicken  and 
die.  In  my  sickness  I  will  bb  much  out  of  ease  to 
speak  of  any  thing ;  but  I  desire  that  you  may  be  with 
me  as  much  as  you  can,  and  you  shall  see  that  all 
shall  end  well."  Soon  after  this,  as  he  foretold,  he 
departed  in  peace.  His  body  was  interred  in  the 
Greyfriars'  churchyard ;  and  a  monument  was  erected 
over  his  remains  with  a  suitable  inscription.  After 
the  restoration,  this  monument  was  defaced  by  ordeis 
from  the  Government ;  but  it  was  afterwards  repaired, 
and  still  remains  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Not  satisfied 
with  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  his  tomb-stone,  his 
enemies  attempted  to  blast  his  immortal  reputation. 
La3ring  hold  of  the  circumstance  of  his  having  died 
soon  after  his  conferences  with  the  king  at  Newcastle, 
they  circulated  the  report  that  he  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  their  royal  cause,  and  that  his  death  had  been 
hastened  by  remorse  for  the  part  he  had  acted  against 
his  sovereign.  They  had  even  the  effrontery  to  publish 
a  forged  document,  purporting  to  be  his  death-bed 
declaration,  in  which  they  put  into  his  mouth  senti- 
ments which  he  would  have  sooner  died  than  avowed. 
This  disgraceful  and  unprincipled  tricky  which  resem- 
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bles  those  so  often  resorted  to  by  Papists,  was  exposed 
at  the  time  by  the  General  Assembly,  who,  imme- 
diately upon  its  appearance,  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  the  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  published  a 
declaration  of  its  falsehood  and  forgery ;  in  which, 
*^  out  of  the  tender  respect  which  they  bear  to  his 
name,  they  declare  that,  after  due  search  and  trial, 
they  do  find  that  their  worthy  brother,  Mr  Alexander 
Henderson,  did,  from  the  time  of  his  coming  from 
London  to  Newcastle,  till  the  last  moment  of  his  de- 
parture out  of  this  life, 'manifest  the  constancy  of  his 
judgment  touching  the  work  of  reformation  in  these 
kingdoms, — as  dirers  rererend  brethren  who  visited 
him  have  declared  to  this  Assembly,  particularly  two 
brethren,  who  constantly  attended  him  from  the  time 
he  came  home  till  his  breath  expired."  *  This  was  cer- 
tainly sufficient ;  and  yet  this  base  slander,  which  has 
been  refuted  by  our  best  historians,t  and  which  has 
done  more  to  discredit  the  cause  of  Prelacy  than  any 
thing  that  Henderson  ever  said  against  it,  continues 
to  be  retailed  by  writers  of  that  party  down  to  the 
present  day ! 

The  next  scene  which  occurs  in  this  dramatic  por- 
tion of  our  history,  is  the  surrender  of  the  king's  person 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  every  lover  of  his  country  to  know,  that  late 
investigations  have  freed  the  memory  of  our  Scottish 
ancestors  from  the  stigma  which  was  so  long  attached 
to  their  conduct  in  this  transaction.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  notice  the  ridiculous  story  of  the  Soots 

f.  *  Actt  of  Anemblj,  p.  423,  ed.  1682. 

t  I'Ains'i  Hktory  of  Scotland,  toL  il.  p.  887. 
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haying  sold  their  king^  which  was  got  up  at  tde  time, 
in  consequence  of  some  anreais  baling  l)eeii  paid  to 
the  Scois  annj  for  their  assistance.  Instead  of  being 
receired  as  a  bribe,  this  money  was  relnctanily  pij 
by  the  Parliament  as  a  debt  for  past  senrices;  and 
this  matter  was  adjusted  in  August  1646,  five  mM 
before  the  question  as  to  the  di^osal  of  the  king'i 
person  was  settled,  with  whieh,  in  fact,  itha^nocii 
nection.  The  money  was  payable  simply  on  the  c(if 
dition  of  their  delivering  up  the  fortresses  on 
borders,  and  marching  into  Scotland — ^with  no 
lation,  on  either  side,  as  to  the  king's  peiBon.^ 
the  transaction,  though  thus  stripped  of  its  m 
character,  may  seem  still  to  reflect  on  the  ^^ 
of  our  countrymen.  Even  in  this  point  of  y\e% 
capable  of  a  complete  vindication;  and^bAdo^t 
permitted,  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
leaders  acted,  on  this  trying  occasion,  iiv  <ki 
upright  and  honourable  manner.  To  carry  tfaef 
with  them  to  Scotland,  while  he  refiised  ^Hl^, 
accommodation  with  his  Parliament,  would  haret 
to  renew  the  civil  war  in  their  own  couBtoc^^* 
circumstances  more  unfavourable  than.  ever. 
consenting  to  the  establishment  of  Presbjftery  i&^ 
land,  while  he  retained  his  designs  of  subvertir 
Reformation  in  England,  afforded  no  rational 
pect  of  peace;  and  the  Scottish  Churcli,  ivithi 
firmness,  which  is  condemned  by  many  ynho  < 
in  their  praises  of  the  fimmess  of  Charles,  wol 
aooept  of  a  boon,  which,  in  the  circiuxistano 
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haTing  sold  their  kingy  whidi  was  got  up  at  the  time, 
in  consequence  of  some  arreafs  haTing  heen  paid  to 
the  Scots  annj  for  their  assistaBee,  Instead  of  heing 
receired  as  a  bribe,  this  money  was  reluctantlj  paid 
by  the  Parliament  as  a  debt  for  post  services;  and 
this  matter  was  adjusted  in  August  1646,  five  months 
before  the  question  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  king^s 
person  was  settled,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  had  no  con- 
nection. The  money  was  payable  simply  on  the  con- 
dition of  their  delirering  up  the  fortresses  on  the 
borders,  and  marching  into  Scotland — with  no  stipu- 
lation, on  either  side,  as  to  the  king's  person.*  But 
the  transaction,  though  thus  stripped  of  its  mercenary 
character,  may  seem  still  to  reflect  on  the  generosity 
of  our  countrymen.  Even  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
capable  of  a  complete  vindication ;  and,  had  our  space 
permitted,  it  could  be  d^nonstrated  that  the  Scottish 
leaders  acted,  on  this  trying  occasion,  in  the  most 
upright  and  honourable  manner.  To  carry  the  king 
with  them  to  Scotland,  i^hile  he  refused  all  terms  of 
accommodation  with  his  Parliament,  would  hare  been 
to  renew  the  civil  war  in  their  own  country,  under 
circumstances  more  unfavourable  than  ever.  His 
eonsenting  to  the  establishment  of  Presbytery  in  Scot- 
land, while  he  retained  his  designs  of  subverting  the 
Reformation  in  England,  afforded  no  rational  pros- 
pect of  peace ;  and  the  Scottish  Church,  with  a  noble 
firmness,  which  is  condemned  by  many  who  are  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  firmness  of  Charles,  would  not 
accept  of  a  bo(m,  which,  in  the  circumstanees,  was 

'  Whitelocke,  229.    Aatwer  of  the  CMdOMms  to  the  Seots  Comniit- 
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better  tbao  a  bribe,  and  which  would  bare 
involved  tbem  in  a  compromise  of  their  sacred  engage- 
ments with  England.    On  the  other  hand,  to  deliyer 
him  np  imconditionalij,  to  he  disposed  of  according 
to  the  pleasiue  of  the  Engli^  Parliament,  as  the 
Englkh  demanded,  was  an  altematiTe  to  which  tbej 
wo^d  not  listen ;  and  months  were  spent  in  nc^o* 
tialtoin,  in  the  conrse  of  which  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  Scots  insisted  on  their  right  to  be  coneulted 
in  the  disposal  of  the  king's  person,  threatened  to  issue 
in  an  open  rupture  with  the  Parliament.    The  speeches 
delivered  by  the  Scots  commissioners,  who  went  to 
London  to  treat  this  delicate  question,  on  being  sent 
to  press,  were  seised  and  suppressed  by  order  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  printer  was  imprisoned.     They  were 
published,  however,  in  Scotland ;  and,  breathing  as 
they  did  the  most  devoted  loyalty,  they  created  a  sen- 
satBon  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  which 
his  subsequent  fate  roused  into  universal  indignation. 
The  point  for  which  the  Scots  commissioners  con- 
tended was,  that  the  king  should,  in  accordance  with 
his  orwn  earnest  and  repeatedly  expressed  desire,  be 
permitted  to  return  to  some  of  his  palaces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  ^^  with  honour,  safety,  and 
freedom."    ''  We  do  hold,"  said  Lord  Loudoun, "  that 
tiie  disposing  of  the  king's  person  doth  not  properly 
belong  to  imy  one  of  the  kingdoms,  but  jointly  to  both. 
And  af^er  Scotland  hath  sufiered  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  winter*s  cold,  have  forsaken  their  own  peace  f(»: 
love  of  their  brethren,  have  set  their  own  house  on  fire 
to  quench  theirs ;  after  we  have  gone  along  with  you 
in  all  the  hardship  of  this  war,  and  (without  vanity 
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be  it  spoken)  haTe  been  so  usefiil  in  the  cause ;  and 
thSat  the  king  hath  cast  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  army,  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  vre 
are  come  to  the  harbour  of  a  peace, — we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  the  Honourable  House  will  think  it  agree- 
able with  conscienceor  honour,  that  the  person  of  the 
king  should  be  disposed  of  by  them  as  they  think  fit, 
or  by  any  one  of  the  kingdoms  alone.     The  king  doth, 
with  all  earnestness,  desire  to  be  joined  with  you* 
Nor  can  there  be  a  more  real  testimony  of  our  respect 
and  affection  to  England,  than  that  we  desire  he  may 
be  with  you,  and  be  advised  by  you ;  neither  can 
you  hare  any  greater  honour,  than  that  his  majesty 
is  willing  to  return  to  you.     And  if  so  kind  an  offer 
should  be  refused,  and  the  king  driren  tq  despair, 
it  is  to  be  feared  these  kingdoms  will  be  involved 
in  greater  difficulties  than  ever.     For,  though  Scot- 
land  be  most  willing  and  desirous  that   the   king 
should  return  to  his  Parliament  with  honour,  safety, 
and  freedom ;  yet,  if  any  such  course  shall  be  taken, 
or  any  demand  made  for  rendering  of  his  person, 
which  cannot  stand  with  his  honour  and  safety,  or 
which  cannot  consist  with  our  duty,  allegiance,  and 
covenant,  nor  with  the  honour  of  that  army  to  whom, 
in  the  time  of  his  extreme  danger,  he  had  his  recourse 
for  safety,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  can  he  capa- 
ble of  so  base  an  act.     And  whatever  hath  been  moved 
by  us  concerning  the  king,  we  desire  it  may  be  rightly 
constructed,  as   proceeding  from  such  as  have  not 
wavered  from  their  first  principles;    for  when  the 
king  was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  we  did  not, 
and,  I  hope,  never  shall,  flatter  him ;  and  when  the 
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enemy  was  in  the  height  of  the^r  pride  and  strength, 
Scotland  did  fear  no  colours  I  And  now,  when  the 
king  is  at  his  lowest  ebb,  and  hath  cast  himself  into 
our  annj  for  safety,  we  hope  your  lordships  will  par- 
don us,  from  our  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  to  be  very 
tender^of  the  person  and  posterity  of  the  king,  to 
whom  we  have  so  many  near  relations,  and  not  like 
the  worse  of  us  that  we  cannot .  so  far  forget  our  alle- 
giance and  duty,  as  not  to  have  an  antipathy  against 
the  change  of  a  monarchical  government,  in  which  we 
have  lived  through  the  descent  of  so  many  kings,  and 
under  which  both  kingdoms  have  been  governed  so 
many  ages,  and  flourished  in  all  happiness/'^ 

In  their  reply  to  these  truly  loyal  and  patriotic 
sentiments,  the  Parliament  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  suspicions  which  the  Scots  seemed  to  enter- 
tain of  their  intentions.  ^^  Let  not  your  expressions 
obliquely  infer,"  said  they,  "  that  the  Parliament  of 
England  will  not  do  what  becometh  them  to  the  king, 
since  all  the  world  doth  know  tbat  this  kingdom  hath 
in  all  times  showed  as  great  affections  to  their  kings 
as  any  other  nation."  The  English  House  of  Peers, 
who  were  inclined  to  befriend  Charles,  and  considered 
his  presence  in  London  necessary  to  prosecute  their 
designs  in  his  favour,  and  against  the  sectarian  army^ 
now  became  as  anxious  as  the  Commons  for  the 
removal  of  the  Scots  army  out  of  England.  Embar* 
rassed  by  these  considerations, — despairing  of  being 
able  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  Charles,  whose  last 
message,  when  presented   to  the   House  of  Peers, 

*  Several  Speeches  upoken  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Karle  of  Lon- 
donn.  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  at  a  Conference*  &c.    Oct.  1646. 
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**  made  all,"  as  Burnet  informs  us,  ^  even  those  tbat 
were  best  affected,  hang  their  heads,  and  send  it  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  word,''«-<aBd 
perceiving  no  other  course  which  they  could  pursue 
with  safety  or  success,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
at  length,  considering  that,  "  as  his  majesty  has  fn- 
qoently  expressed  his  desire  to  be  near  his  two  Houses 
of  Paiiiament,  and  that  these  houses  had  desired  he 
might  come  to  Holmby  House,  promising  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  his  royal  person,  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdom,  according  to  the  Covenant,  they  declare 
their  concurrence  for  his  majesty's  going  to  Hobnbj 
House,  or  some  other  of  his  majesty's  houses  in  or 
about  London,  there  to  remain  till  he  give  satisfac- 
tion  to  both  kingdoms  in  the  propositions  of  peace  ; 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  there  shall  be  no  harm, 
prejudice,  injury,  or  violence  done  to  his  royal  per- 
son,— ^that  there  shall  be  no  change  of  government 
other  than  has  been  for  three  years  preceding, — and 
that  his  posterity  shall  in  nowise  be  prejudiced  in 
their  lawful  succession  to  the  throne  and  government 
of  these  kingdoms."  Who  could  have  anticipated, 
that  within  three  years  after  this,  the  English,  to 
whose  honour  and  fidelity  the  Scots  committed  the 
person  of  their  common  sovereign,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  him  to  their  bar  as  a  criminal,  and  to 
die  scaffold  as  a  traitor?  When  Charles  returned  to 
his  Parliament,  there  was  no  human  probability  of 
such  a  catastrophe ;  his  aflairs  were  in  a  better  train 
than  ever  they  had  been  before,  had  it  not  been  for 
what  has  been  well  termed  his  own  *^  perverse  fatality ;" 
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and  before  we  ean  condeinii  the  Scets  as  acoesBory  to 
the  king's  death,  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  sagacity,  which  foresaw  the  issue  of  the  most 
complicated  negotiations,  to  have  calculated  on  the 
obsdnacj  of  the  king  resisting  erery  measure  proposed 
to  him,  and  to  have  anticipated  the  bloody  termination 
of  the  conflict,  which  took  the  whole  nation  by  sur- 
prise, and  filled  Europe  with  astonishment.* 

The  year  1648  was  distinguished  by  the  famous 

*  In  a  treatise  published  by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  1650.  in  answer 
to  Montrose's  Declaration,  they  vindicate  themselves,  and  the  Scottish 
nation,  with  unanswerable  force,  from  the  charges  above  referred  to. 
**  Our  chief  study  and  endeavour,"  say  they,  "  hath  been  to  render  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's;  and  to  Casar  the  things  that  are'  Caasar's, 
and  to  our  neighbours  the  things  that  are  theirs.  Wc  hope  it  is  made 
clear  and  evident  to  all  that  will  judge  impartially,  that  there  was  no 
treaty  betwixt  this  kingdom,  their  committees  or  armies,  with  the  king, 
before  his  coming  to  our  army,  nor  after  his  coming,  but  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  both  houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that  it  is  a  malicious  and 
wicked  device,  and  manifest  untruth,  that  we  should  have  sold  our  king. 
We  abhor  the  very  thoughts  of  it."  After  stating  that  **the  agreement 
for  paying  their  arrears  was  made  Ave  months  before  the  king,  with  con- 
lent  of  both  kingdoms,  went  from  Newcastle  to  Holmby,"  they  proceed  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  disloyalty  and  imprudence  in  giving  consent  to 
his  majesty's  going  to  the  Parliament.  "  Who  would,  at  that  time,  have 
faceeeco  that  an  army,  raised  by  the  Parliament  for  ther  own  defence,  and 
which,  in  profession,  so  highly  esteemed  and  magnified  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  would  not  only  disobey  their  orders,  but  also  attempt  such 
horrid  things  as  they  have  since  adventured  upon  ?  Surely  when  the 
Scots  army  came  out  of  Kngland,  it  would  have  seemed  not  only  impro- 
bable but  incredible.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  «iid  intrust  his  mi^estjr's 
person  to  the  honourable  houses  of  Parliament  of  Kngland,  who  were  as 
deeply  engaged  by  duty,  oaths,  covenants,  and  solemn  professions  for  his 
■iH^esty's  preservation,  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and.  no  question,  they 
would  have  preserved  his  majesty's  person  from  all  violence  or  itijury 
whatsoever,  had  they  not  met  with  the  unexpected  violence  against  their 
own  persons ;  for  until  the  army  did,  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  imprison 
and  seclude  the  far  greater  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  void 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Peers,  they  durst  not  attempt  any  thing  against 
his  m^lesty's  person.  And  what  wonder  if  we,  who  were  strangers,  cooM 
not  perceive  the  depth  of  such  designs  (if  at  that  time  there  was  any 
framed  design-  of  that  kind,  which  we  very  much  question),  when  the 
hoiues  of  Fariiaaent  did  not  foresee  their  own  ruin  ?  " 
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Engagement  projected  hy  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  ibe 
professed  object  of  which  was  to  rescue  Charles  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  English  armj,  who  were  now 
under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  and  had  obtained, 
by  force,  possession  of  the  king's  person.    This  iU- 
fated  expedition  was  condemned  by  the  Scottish  Pies- 
bjterians,  because  no  provision  was  made,  in  the 
event  of  its  success,  that  the  king  would  secure  ^e 
liberties  of  the  nation  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Covenant.      These   terms,   indeed,   bound  them  to 
*'  stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  the 
king's  majesty,  his  person,  and  authority  ;**  but  at  the 
same  time,  '^  to  the  defence  of  the  liberties  and  lavi 
of  the  kingdom ;"  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
was,  that  ^^  some  among  themselves  had  laboured  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  king  an  arbitrary  and  u& 
limited  power,  destructive  to  the  privileges  of  Parlii 
ments,  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject.'*     So  that,! 
has  been  justly  remarked,  '^  in  proof  of  the  regard  i 
our  fathers  to  civil  liberty,  we  may  appeal  to  tkof 
▼ery  covenants  which  have  been  so  absurdly  decri^ 
by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  modems,  bat  wbick,  \ 
reality,   constituted  at  that  time  the    only   Masi 
Charta  of  Scottish  fireedom."*      The  CoTenan^ 
with  equal  sagacity  and  r^ard  to  liberty,  pit>tes^ 
against  the  admission,  into  places  of  power  and  tH 
in  this  army,  of  those  who  were  termed  3faii^MaMUi 
that  is,  persons  who  were  wdl  known  to  be  hosdk 
tiie  cause  of  civil  and  religions  freedom,  and  incEl 
to  &Tonr  the  arbitniiy  measures  of  the  court.      It  1 
percaved  at  once  that  to  sufier  this,  in  tbe  circi 

to  Wo*«w's  mmmj  ky  D^ 
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stances  of  the  country,  was  equivalent  to  dellyering 
up  the  militarj  into  the  hands  of*  (he  king,  and  ahan- 
doning  all  that  they  had  been  contending  for.     But 
though  the  Church  protested  against  the  enterprise, 
it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Estates ;  the  command  was 
intrusted  to    notorious   Malignants, .  and   Hamilton 
dragged  a  reluctant  army  of  1 5,000  men  into  England, 
;    where,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  total 
want  of  spirit  and  mutual  confidence  among  those 
^,/  who  composed  it,  they  were  easily  routed  by  the 
-  English  array,  under  Cromwell,  near  Preston,  with 
v^.  the  loss  of  2000  killed,  and  8000  prisoners. 
jji     This  battle,  fatal  to  so  many  of  our  countrymen^ 
Improved  fatal  also  to  the  unfortunate  and  infatuated 
.  i^^monarch.     The  sectarian  army,  or,  as  Cromwell  called 
r^ftbem,  his  "  obedient  lambs,"  elated  by  their  successes^ 
repaired  to  London,  and  took  the  administration  into 
'  \;^evr  own  hands.     Their  first  step  was  to  purge  the 
J  ^JBouse  of  Commons,  by  excluding  all  the  Presbyterian 
1  ((liembers,  which  was  done  by  a  guard  of  soldiers  under 
^1  Jke  command  of  Colonel  Pride.     The  Commons  being 
'     *^i, Jius  reduced  to  Sectaries,  wholly  at  the  devotion  of 
'^  ,  ft&  army.  King  Charles  was  brought  before  this  non- 
^  'Jtecript  tribunal,  was  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  and 
^ving  refused  to  own  their  jurisdiction,  was  con- 
^^'     imned  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  sentenced 
^^^  1-3  ^  beheaded.     The  awful  sentence  was  carried  into 
^^"i^j^Bcution  on  the  30th  of  January  1649,  before  an 
^°     ,lmense  concourse  of  spectators.    Artillery  was  plant- 
">        ji  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  place  of  execution, 
^^      ^y  to  be  discharged  on  the  multitude  in  case  of  a 
^       Biult ;  and  when  the  axe  fell  on  the  neck  of  tht 
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unhappy  moBarch)  aad  the  exeeutioser  exposed  the 
bleeding  head  to  pablic  view,  one  dismal  univennd 
groan  burst  from  the  horror-stricken  crowd,*  who 
were  immediately,  however,  di^rsed  in  all  directions 
by  troops  of  dragoons. 

The  bdiaviour  of  Charles  at  his  death  presentB  his 
character  in  a  light  much  more  favourable  than  any 
of  the  public  actions  of  his  life.  That  cold  reserve 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  which  distinguished  his  whole 
conduct,  assumed,  in  his  last  moments,  the  sahlimer 
aspect  of  chastened  and  tranquil  magnanimity.  His 
private  virtues  have  been  acknowledged  by  all ;  hut 
such  weite  tlie  imperfections  of  his  character,  that 
these  virtues  were  unprofltable  to  the  public,  and,  by 
tiieir  abuse,  proved  pernicious  to  himself.  His  bigotiy, 
his  stubbornness,  and  above  all,  his  proud  desire  of  an 
inordinate  power,  which  he  refused  to  share  widi  any 
but  the  prelates,  brought  misery  upon  his  country, 
and  ruin  upon  himself.  His  life  was  a  series  of  poli- 
tical blunders ;  and  in  his  death,  though  it  was  little 
better  than  a  judicial  murder,  princes  may  read  a 
lesson  which  may  serve,  to  the  end  of  time,  to  warn 
them  against  abusing  the  power  with  which  they  are 
intrusted. 

When  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
reached  Edinburgh,,  on  Sabbath,  February  4,  1649, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mingled  feelings  of 
astonishment,  horror,  and  indignation,  which  filled 
all  ranks  of  persons ;  and  if  any  thing  were  wanting 
to  prove  the  devoted  and  disinterested  loyalty  of  the 

*  Philip  Henrjr.  who  witnetsed  this  terrible  loene,  nj%  of  the  gtatm 
referred  to,  that  it  was  such  "  as  he  never  beard  before,  and  desired  he 
iw«ht  never  hear  the  lito  agalii.**— L<^,  «y  Jlf.  Hmry,  p.  17. 
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Seotdab  Presbjteriaiis,  tbe  step  which  thej  inaUiltly 
adopted  places  it   beyond  all   question.     The  Tery 
next  day,  without  calculating  on  the  consequences, 
Ciiailes  II.,  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  was 
pioclaiined  king,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  by  the 
Committee  oi  Estates.    The  proclamation,  howey^, 
was  guarded  by  the  proviso,  that  '^  before  being  ad- 
oiitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  shall  give 
flstiB&ction  to  this  kingdom  in  those  thii^  that  coa- 
oem  the  security  of  religion,  according  to  the  Natimial 
Coraiaat,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant," — 
the  only  terms  on  which  the  Scots  considered  them- 
lelres  warranted,  in  consistency  with  their  engagements 
to  Unghind,  and  from  regard  to  their  own  civil  and 
I'^ous  liberties,  to  invite  him  to  the  throne.    As  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity  in  prosecuting  the  ends  of  these 
Covenants,  it  was  ^eed  that  he  should  be  required 
to  dismiss  from  his  councils,  and  from  places  of  trust, 
all  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  covenanted 
^wae.    Commissioners  were  immediately  despatched 
to  Charles,  who  was  then  at  the  Hague  in  Holland, 
to  treat  with  him  on  these  tarms ;  but  at  first,  imita- 
ting the  policy  of  his  &ther,  he  refused  to  listen  to 
any  stipulations ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Com- 
missioneFs  returned,  much  dissatisfied,  without  accom- 
pliahing  their  object.     The  negotiations  were  renewed 
with  better  success  the  following  year;  but,  mean- 
while, let  us  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Church 
daring  the  intervening  period. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  of  civil  convulsion, 
the  Church  prospered  and.  improved  in  no  ordinary 
degree.     The  minds  of  men  were  kept  on  the  alert, 
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and  led  to  serious  inquiry,  by  being  compelled  to  con- 
tend, amidst  almost  perpetual  changes,  perils,  and 
alarms,  for  their  religious  principles  and  privileges. 
The  constant  practice  of  catechising  of  young  and  old, 
left  few  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  or  of  the 
profession  for  which  they  were  contending.  All  felt 
personally  interested  in  the  public  struggle.  The 
ministers,  though  not  without  their  faults  and  extrar 
yagancies,  were  distinguished^  as  a  body,  for  their 
theological  learning,  their  piety  and  assiduity  in  their 
functions.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  is  sufficiently  ready 
to  depreciate  them,  is  obliged  to  own,  "  They  had  an 
appearance  that  created  respect.  They  were  related 
to  the  chief  families  in  the  country,  either  by  blood 
or  marriage,  and  had  lived  in  so  decent  a  manner,  that 
the  gentry  paid  great  respect  to  them.  They  used  to 
visit  their  parishes  much ;  and  had  brought  the  people 
to  suph  a  degree  of  knowledge,  that  cottagers  and 
servants  would  have  prayed  extempore.  As  they 
lived  in  great  familiarity  with  their  people,  and  used 
to  pray  and  talk  oft  with  them  in  private,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  to  what  a  degree  they  were  loved 
and  reverenced  by  them."  *  Great  efforts  were  made, 
during  this  stormy  period,  to  purify  the  Church  from 
unworthy  ministers ;  a  step  which  w^as  followed  by  the 
revival  of  religion,  and  a  visible  reformation  of  man- 
ners, in  several  parishes.  Many  excellent  acts  were 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly.  To  this  period,  also, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  full  establishment  of  parochial 
schools ;  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  elevate 
Scotland  above  other  nations  in  point  of  general  intel- 

•  Burnet's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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ligence;  and  which,  being  originallj  designed  as 
nurseries  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  well  as  semin- 
aries for  useful  learning,  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Presbyteries,  and  conducted  on  religious 
principles.  This  Taluable  institution,  which  was  pro- 
jected by  the  reformers,  and  brought  into  extensive 
operation  long  before  it  receiyed  the  support  of  the 
Goremment,  we  entirely  owe  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  courts ;  and  indeed,  their  care  to  promote  the 
interests  both  of  common  education  in  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands,  and  of  classical  learning,  manifested 
in  numerous  acts  regarding  schools  and  universities, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  their  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened views,  at  a  time  when  our  ancestors  are 
generally  charged  with  the  most  narrow-minded 
bigotry.  Making  allowance  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed,  and  by  which  they 
were  occasionally  driven  into  extreme  measures,  the 
estimate  of  Kirkton  cannot  be  considered  beyond 
the  truth,  when  he  says  of  this  period  (1649),  '^  Now 
the  lAinistry  was  notably  purified,  the  magistracy 
altered,  and  the  people  strangely  refined.  Scotland 
bath  been,  even  by  emulous  foreigners,  called  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  be  in  her  flower." 

In  these  praiseworthy  exertions  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  the  Church  received  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  ruling  powers,  who  passed  several 
acts  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  religion.. 
Among  these  we  cannot  omit  noticing  the  celebrated 
act  passed  in  1 649,  for  the  total  abolition  of  Patronage. 
Without  entering  into  thei  much  litigated  question  of 
patronage,  we  shall  state  a  f<^w  &ct8  in  illustration  of 
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its  bistorj  in  the  Chuicli  ^f  Scotland.  The  opinion 
of  the  fir^t  refonners  on  the  subject  of  patronage,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  thej  held  the  election 
of  the  people  essential  to  constitute  the  pastoral  r^ 
tion  between  a  minister  and  a  congregation.  In  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  continued  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  Chnrch's  proeednre  for  manj  years,  and 
the  authoritj  of  which  was  not  superseded  by  the 
Second  Book,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  ^  it 
appertaineth  to  the  people^  and  to  every  sereral  con- 
gr^ation,  to  dect  thdr  minister ;''  and  that,  ^  alto- 
gether this  is  to  be  aroided,  that  any  man  be  violently 
intruded  or  thrust  in  upon  any  congregation.''  It 
would  appear  that  they  did  not  at  first  perceive  that 
patronage  was  incompatible  with  tins  principle ;  and, 
in  fact,  for  some  time  they  went  on  harmonioudy 
together.* 

In  the  year  1 565^  Queen  Mary,  havmg  suspected 
that  the  General  Assembly,  by  certain  articles  which 
they  presented  to  her  majesty,  intended  to  interfere 

*  la  1561,  Knox  admitted  John  Spoltiswood  Superintendent  of  Hothlan, 
«id  the  fonn  of  procedure  observed  in  this  case,  which  was  published  in  a 
treatise  at  the  time,  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  The  sermon  bang 
finished,  Knox  declared,  **  That  the  Lords  of  Secret  CounciU  had  gites 
charge  and  power  to  the  Churehes  of  Lothian  to  ehuse  Mr  John  Spottis- 
wood,  superintendent,"  &e.  "  When  no  objection  was  moved,  the  people 
present  were  asked  if  there  was  any  other  they  desired  to  be  put  in  election 
with  tl>e  said  Mr  John  ;  and  next,  if  they  would  have  him  to  their  super- 
intendent, if  they  would  honour  and  obey  him  as  Christ's  minister,  and 
comfort  and  assist  him  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  his  charge?  It  was 
answered,  by  some  appointed  for  that  purpose,  *  We  will ;  and  do  promise 
to  him  such  obedience  as  becometh  the  sheep  to  give  unto  their  pastor,  so 
long  as  he  remaineth  faithful  in  his  office.'  The  people's  consent  being 
thus  declared,  Mr  Knox  proposed  the  following  questions  to  Mr  Spottis- 
wood,"  &c.  This  treatise,  entitled,  "  The  Form  and  Order  of  the  Eleetioir 
ai  the  Superintendent,  which  may  serve  in  the  Election  of  aUothernUiis- 
ters,"  may  be  found  in  Dunlop's  Confessions^  vol.  ii.,  and  in  Wodrow'» 
Biographical  Collections  ( MtiitUmd  edU.),  roi.  i.  part  i.  p.  75« 
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with  her  right  <^  presentation,  the  Asaerahlj  replied^ 
'^  Our  mind  is  not  that  her  majesty,  or  any  othef 
patron  of  this  reahn,  should  be  defrauded  of  their  just 
patronages ;  but  as  the  presentation  of  benefices  per* 
tains  to  the  patron,  so  ought  the  collation  thereof,  by 
law  and  xeason,  pertain  to  the  Kirk."  Her  majesty 
had  misunderstood  them ;  they  did  not  intend,  by 
these  artides,  to  inteifere  with  the  rights  of  patronage, 
&r  less  to  ^  defraud "  the  patrons ;  the  struggle,  at 
tiiat  time,  was  for  the  right  of  collation.  Still  the 
form  of  eleedon  by  the  eongregatioii  was  continued  in 
one  shape  or  another ;  and  such  was  the  care  taken  by 
the  clergy  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that 
during  the  Presbyterian  administration,  no^complainls 
of  intrusion  were  ever  heard.*  They  soon,  however, 
discovered  that  patronage  in  its  exercise  interfered 
with  the  freedom  of  election ;  and  accordingly,  in  tile 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  begun  in  157^,  and  finally 
agreed  to  in  1578,  among  ^'  certain  special  heads  of 
lefijrmation  which  we  crave,"  they  mention  the  aboH" 
tion  of  patronage.f    If  it  should  be  asked,  how  the 

*  In  1563,  Robert  Ramsay  is  suspended  by  the  Assembly,  "for  entering 
fai  tbe  raiBistrie  within  the  Superintendent  of  Angus,  bis  bounds,  vrWumi 
electioa  or  his  adniission.**-.-l{oaAtf  qf  the  UnidermU  Kirk,  part  t.  p,  44, 
Ban.  ed.  Even  the  bishops,  introduced  by  Morton,  were  **  chosen  by 
the  flock  then  present,"  anno  1574.— /6tVf.  p.  319.  Indeed,  the  Parliament 
«f  1640  declare  it  as  a  well-known  factf  that  it  had  been  the  practice  off 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  settle  parishes  "  on  the  sute  and  callii^  of  the 
congregation,  ever  since  the  Refinrmatton.**~^it.  Part.  Scoi^  toI.  ▼. 
p«  299. 

t  **  The  bbertie  ef  the  election  of  persons  called  to  the  ecclesiastical 
flmetioB,  and  obeenred  without  interruption  so  long  aa  the  Kfark  waa  not 
•orrapted  by  Antlcbrist,  we  desire  to  be  restored  and  retained  within  tills 
icate.  So  that  none  be  intrused  upon  any  congregation,  either  by  tbe 
priDoe  or  any  inferior  •person,  without  lawful  election,  and  the  asMnt  of 
the  people  over  whom  the  person  is  placed,  aa  the  practice  of  the  Apoa- 
tollcal  and  FrimitlT*  Kirk,  and  good  ord«r  craves.    And)  becMue  this 
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Church  of  Scotland  could  continue  to  enjoy  her  bene- 
fices under  a  system  which  she  declared  to  he  ^  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  and  to  the  liberty  of  elec- 
tion?" we  reply,  That  she  did  so  under  a  solemn 
protest  against  it ;  that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
reform  the  law,  this  being  the  province  of  the  State ; 
and  that  she  was  constantly  looking  for  deliverance 
from  it  as  a  yoke.  In  158^,  when  an  act  was  passed 
to  prevent  some  abuses  of  patronage,  it  was  declared 
that  its  provisions  '^  should  no  ways  be  prejudicial  to 
the  laic  patrons  and  their  presentations,  until  the  time 
the  laws  he  reformed  according  to  the  Word  of 
God."*  In  1596,  the  Assembly  ordained,  that  "  bo- 
cause  by  presentations  many  are  forcibly  thrust  into 
the  ministry,  and  upon  congregations  that  utter  there- 
after that  they  were  not  called  of  God,  it  would  be 
provided  that  none  seek  presentations  to  benefices 
without  advice  of  the  Presbytery."  They  also  or- 
dained, ^'  That  the  trial  of  persons  to  be  admitted  to 
the  ministry  hereafter  consist  not  only  in  their  learning 
and  ability  to  preach,  but  also  in  conscience  and  feel- 
ing and  spiritual  wisdom ;  and  such  as  are  not  qualified 
in  these  points  to  be  delayed  to  farther  trial,  and  till 
they  be  found  qualified."    The  events  which  followed 

order,  which  God*«  Word  craves,  cannot  stand  with  patronages  and  pre- 
sentation to  benefices,  used  in  the  Pope's  Kiric,  we  desire  all  them  that 
truly  fear  God  earnestly  to  consider  that,  forasmuch  as  the  names  of 
patronages  and  benefices,  together  with  the  eflfect  thereof,  have  flowed 
from  the  Pope  and  corruption  of  the  canon  law  only,  in  so  far  as  thereby 
any  person  was  intrused,  or  placed  over  kirks  having  care  of  souls :  And, 
forasmuch  as  that  manner  of  proceeding  hath  no  ground  in  the  Word  of 
Ood,  but  is  contrary  to  the  same,  and  to  the  said  liberty  of  election,  tbey 
[patronages]  ought  not  now  to  have  place  in  this  light  of  reformation.'*  — 
Second  Book  t^f  Discipline,  ch.  12. 
•  Calderwood,  p.  134.    Bopkeof  the  Univ.  Kirk  p.  247 ;  Pcterkin's  ed. 
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soon  after  this,  with  the  introduction  of  Prelacy,  ren- 
deted  all  attempts  of  this  nature  hopeless  or  ahortiye; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  civil  power  become  iayouiable  to 
Presbjrteiy,  than  the  Church  renewed  her  exertions 
to  shake  off  the  burden.  The  famous  Assembly  at 
Glasgow,  in  1638,  not  only  ratified  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline,  in  which  patronage  is  so  explicitly  ton- 
demned,  and  the  act  of  Assembly  1 596,  but  enacted, 
**  that  no  person  be  intruded  in  any  o£Eice  of  the  Kirk 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to  which  they 
are  appointed."  With  these  principles,  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time  fully  corres- 
ponded; ^  so  that,"  says  Henderson,  in  a  treadse 
published  in  1641,  ''no  man  is  here  obtruded  upon 
the  people  against  their  open  or  tacit  consent  and 
approbation."*  In  1646,  we  find  the  Assembly  ''  re- 
commending to  several  presbyteries  and  provincial 
assemblies  to  consider  the  interests  of  particular  con- 
gregations in  the  calling  and  admission  of  ministers ;" 
and  at  length,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  desires 
of  the  Church,  the  Parliament,  March  1649,  cordially 
and  completely  abolished  patronage,  leaving  it  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  fix  upon  such  a  plan  of  admis- 
sion to  the  sacred  office  as  they  in  their  wisdom  might 
see  fit.  The  preamble  of  this  act,  as  expressing  the 
views  of  our  reforming  ancestors,  deserves  attention  : 
''  Considering  that  patronages  and  presentations  of 
kirks  is  an  evil  and  bondage  under  which  the  Lord's 
people  and  ministers  of  this  land  have  long  groaned, 
and  that  it  hath  no  warrand  in  God's  Word,  but  is 

*  The  Government  and  Order  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand. 
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founded  only  on  the  canon  law,  and  is  a  custom 
merely  popish,  brou^t  into  the  Kirk  in  time  oi 
ignorance  and  superstition:  And  that  the  same  is 
eontrarj  to  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  in  which 
upon  solid  and  good  ground,  it  is  reckoned  among 
abuses  that  are  desired  to  be  reformed,  and  imt( 
several  acts  of^  General  Assemblies ;  and  that  it  L< 
prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  plantiiig  ot 
kirks,  and  unto  the  free  calling  and  entries  of  minis- 
ters unto  their  charge :  And  the  said  Estates  being 
willing  and  desirous  to  promote  and  advance  the  re- 
formation aforesaid,  that  every  thing  in  ihe  house  of 
Gh>d  may  be  ordered  according  to  his  will  and  com- 
mandment, -~  do  discharge  for  ever  heree^Ur  all 
patronages  and  presentations  of  kirks,  whether  belooff- 
ing  to  the  king  or  any  laic  patron,  presbyteries,  or 
others  within  this  kingdom.*  The  General  Asseio- 
bly,  in  July  following,  '^  highly  commend  the  pietT' 
and  zeal  of  the  Estates  of  Parliament  in  promoting  s^; 
necessary  a  point  of  reformation ;"  and,  with 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  particular  mode  in  wlii 
the  business  of  election  shonld  be  conducted,  ti 
agreed  on  a  plan  which,  though  imperfect,  and 
intended  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  was  attei 
with  the  best  effects.  According  to  this  plan, 
election  was  pleu^ed  in  the  session,  with  consent  of 
congregation,  who  might  obtain  a  hearing  of 
preachers  they  chose,  by  petitioning  the  presbytery. 
tiiie  case  of  dissent  by  the  major  part  of  the  con] 
tion  from  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the  session, 
matter  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
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byteiy,  who,  *'  if  thej  do  not  find  ifceir  dissent  to  he 
grounded  on  causeless  prejudices,  wre  to  appoint  a  new 
election."* 

In  the  following  year  ^  Scots  renewed  their 
negotiations  with  Charies  at  the  Hague ;  and  upon 
hearing  that  Montrose  had  failed  in  a  foolhardy  ex«- 
pedidon  against  the  Covenanters,  and  had  heen  exe^ 
cuted  as  a  traitor,  he  thought  proper  to  comply  with 
their  proposals;  and  setting  sail  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, landed  in  Scotland  at  the  mouth  of  die  Spey, 
on  the  23d  of  June  1650.  It  would  he  well  for  the 
credit  hoth  of  his  majesty  and  of  our  venerahle  ances- 
iois,  if  historical  truth  would  allow  us  to  draw  a  yeil 
OTer  the  transactions  which  followed.  Before  Charies 
landed  on  the  Scottidi  shore,  he  agreed  to  swear  and 
suhscribe  the  Corenant.  Mr  Livingstone,  who  ac- 
companied the  embassy,  and  was  very  jealous  of  the 


*  Sir  James  Balfour  informs  us  that  '*  the  current  was  carried  for  the 

Oinrch  way,  in  respect  Ai^yte,  tiie  Chancellor,  and  Archibald  Johnston, 

In  p^^dorst  doe  no  utherwayes,  lest  the  leaders  of  the  Church  should  desert 

1  ^  fhem,  and  leave  them  to  stand  on  their  auen  feeitt,  which  without  the 

iD^    .Church  none  of  them  could  weill  Ao.'*— Hfstor.  Works,  vol.  iii.  ad.  an. 

jjl0d£'  1619.    This  is,  at  least,  a  testimony  to  the  seal  of  the  Church  hi  the  mat- 

i^ter ;  but  Sir  James  had  no  ground  for  accusing  the  nobles,  as  a  body,  of 

ffeCt,  ^    The  chief  dispute  in  the  Assembly  1649,  regarding  the  mode  of  elec- 

^/tton,  turned  on  the  question,  Whether  the  part  which  the  congregation 

t,  ^    Itod  in  the  election  was  that  of  nomination  or  consent  ?    The  progress  of 

this  findependency  in  England  filled  many  with  a  dread  of  every  thing  that 

Jfeemed  to  fkvoar  the  views  of  that  sect,  Who  ascribed  to  the  people  the 

Ix  COl^niiole  power  of  admission  to  the  sacred  offitx.    Calderwood,  "  who,  in  the 

1  gg^hme  of  his  exile,  had  seen  the  wild  follies  of  the  English  BrownisU  in 

^       ,  Jlnhdm  and  Amsterdam*'  (  Gttthry's  Mfimairt,  p.  79) ;  Baillie,  and  others 

>  p1tSD"i|^o  bad  been  engaged  in  the  Independent  controversy,  were  averse  to 

P  AfdWmit  that  the  people  possessed  the  right  of  election  ;  but  all  agreed  that 

^^        Jte  right  of  election  should  be  within  the  Church,^that  patronage  waft,  in 

r  th6  ^^ery  fbrm,  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  election  and  the  independence  of  the 

1  oftbhorch,— 4uid  that  no  miniater  should  be  intruded  into  any  congregation 

Va&i^    Hainit  thefar  wiU. 
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king's  sincerity,  would  hare  deferred  tliis  ceremony 
till  he  was  brought  to  a  better  state  of  mind ;  but  he 
was  overruled  by  the  rest,  and  prevailed  on  reluc- 
tantly to  administer  the  solemn  test.     In  August  fol- 
lowing, finding  that  the  Church  still  entertained  strong 
suspicions  of  his  insincerity,  the  king  subscribed  a 
declaration  at  Dunfermline,  in  which  he  professed  to 
lament  the  opposition  which  his  father  had  made  to 
the  work  of  reformation,  and  solemnly  declared  that 
he  renounced  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  *'  would  hare 
no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant,  no  friends 
but  the  friends  of  the  Covenant."     Mr  Gillespie,  the 
minister  who  put  the  pen  into  Charles'  hand  to  sub- 
scribe this  declaration,  assured  him,  ^^  that  if  he  was 
not  satisfied  in  his  soul  and  conscience,  beyond  all 
hesitation,  of  the  righteousness  of  the  subscription,  he 
was  so  far  from  over-driving  him  to  do  it,  that  he 
obtested  him^  and  charged  him,  in  his  Master^s  name, 
not  to  subscribe  that  declaration,  no,  not  for  the  three 
kingdoms."      "  Mr  Gillespie,"  answered  the   king, 
•'  Mr  Gillespie,  I  am  satisfied,  and  therefore  will  sub- 
scribe it."    The  truth  is,  that  in  religious  matters, 
Charles  would  subscribe  any  thing.     It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that,  before  he  left  the  Continent,  he  had 
embraced  Popery,  and  in  this  religion,  if  he  can  be 
said  to  have  had  any  religion,  he  continued  till  his 
death,  though  on  his  restoration  he  subscribed  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  thus  juggling  in 
sacred  things  to  the  last,  and  imposing  on  the  English 
Church,  as  he  now  did  on  the  Scottish,  by  false  pro- 
fessions.    Even  at  this  time,  while  coming  under  the 
most  sacred  engagements  to  support  Presbytery,  he 
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was  secretly  concerting  measures  to  ruin  that  cause, 
hj  introducing  its  enemies  into  the  army  and  legisla* 
ture,  and  dividing  the  Preshyterians.  The  stem  ob» 
stinacy  of  his  father  appears  virtue  itself,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  cool  perjury  of  his  profligate  and 
unprincipled  son.  ^ 

It  is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  leaders  among  the  PreshyterianSi 
in  accepting,  or  even  requiring,  these  protestations 
from  such  a  man  as  Charles,  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  truth  is,  that  these  tests  were  exacted 
by  a  party  in  the  Church  and  State — the  moderate 
party,  as  it  may  be  termed,  who  were  most  friendly 
to  Charles,  and  were  driven  to  these  measures  to 
silence  the  scruples  of  their  brethren,  and  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  country  in  restoring  the  king 
to  his  throne.  With  the  same  views,  and  hopeful 
that  his  majesty  would  prove  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ments, which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success, 
they  prevailed  on  the  Commissioners  to  ^  forbear 
mentioning  in  the  Assembly  (July  1 650)  any  thing 
which  might  make  the  king  or  his  way  odious,  in  the 
eiitiie  of  his  government."  And  thus  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  lamentable  schism  between  the 
Resolutioners  and  Protesters,  which  was  not  healed 
even  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration.* 

The  people  of  Scotland,  ignorant  of  the  rtol  char- 
acter of  Charles,  and  confiding  in  his  professions  of 
attachment  to  their  religion,  were  overjoyed  at  the 
arrival  of  their  prince.      ^^  In  a  special  manner  at 

"  Row*f  Supplement  to  Life  of  BUtlr,  MS.,  p.  8S.  Burnef  s  Hitt.  of 
Us  Own  Times,  i.  p.  103.  Hind  let  Loose,  p.  87,  88.  Crooksbank's  In- 
trod.  I.  p.  58. 
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Edinbiugb,"  says  Nicol,  in  his  Diary,  ^^  by  setdng 
furth  of  bailfyres,  ringing  of  bells,  sounding  of  tnim-^ 
pets,  dancing  all  that  night  through  the  streets.  The 
poir  kaill-wyffes  at  the  Trone  sacrificed  their  creillis, 
and  the  very  stooles  they  sat  upon,  to  the  fyre.** 
These  rejoicings  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  Cromwell  with  an  immense  army,  and  the  shame- 
ful defeat  at  Dunbar,  when  no  }ess  than  three  thou* 
sand  of  the  Scots  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  am<feig 
whom  were  several  minist^s,  who,  being  viewed  with 
an  evil  eye  by  the  sectaries,  found  no  mercy  at  their 
hands.  If  we  may  believe  Sir  Edward  Walker,  the 
English  owed  this  victory  as  much  to  the  lenity  of  the 
Scottish  leaders  as  to  their  presumption.  He  tells  uS) 
that  the  committee  of  war  would  not  allow  the  attack 
ta  be  made  on  Cromwell  when  they  might  have  routed 
him,  *•*•  saying  it  were  pity  to  destroy  so  many  of  thdr 
brethren ;  but  seeing  next  day  they  were  like  to  fall 
into  their  hands,  it  were  better  to  get  a  drt^  victory^ 
and  send  them  back  with  shame  for  their  breach  of 
covenant."  *  The  unfortunate  Covenanters,  who  were 
sincere  at  least,  however  far  they  might  be  mistaken 
in  their  attempts  to  serve  the  monarch  for  wh<mi  they 
shed  their  blood,  met  with  little  sympathy ;  and  it  is 
with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  disgust  that  we  learn 

*  Walker's  Journal,  Disc.  p.  189.— Much  misapprehension  exifU  af  to 
the  share  which  the  ministers  had  in  provolcing  David  Lesley  to  engage. 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  too  forward ;  their  notion  of  purging  tiie 
army  even  of  private  soldiers  suspected  of  malignancy,  was  sufficiently 
alMurd ;  and  their  expectation  of  supernatural  success  to  their  arai]r, 
'  because  thus  purified  (the  error  of  the  age),  was  equally  unwarranted. 
But  it  was  Leiiley*s  own  conceit  to  draw  down  the  army  from  the  hill  at 
night,  which  proved  its  ruin  ;  and  none  were  more  indignant  at  him  than 
the  Protesting  ministers.— PomjaAfe/j,  Ad9.  Lib.  AAA,  3^28.    AhZUt 

u.aso. 
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from  CSarendiHi,  that  Charles  rejoiced  at  their  defeat. 
^'  Nerer,"  aajs  Uiat  cold-hearted  historian,  ^'  was  yic- 
toiy  obtained  ivith  less  lamentation ;  for,  as  Crom- 
well had  great  argument  of  triumph,  so  the  king  was 
glad  of  it,  as  the  greatest  happiness  that  could  befall 
him,  in  the  loss  of  so  strong  a  body  of  his  enemies  !'• 

Charles,  indeed,  soon  gaye  eridence  that  he  looked 
on  the  Presbyterians  as  his  '^  enemies."  One  Saturday 
morning,  when  at  Perth,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  and  while  Cromwell  lay  in  Edinburgh,  his 
majesty,  on  pretence  of  hawking,  left  the  town  on 
hoiseback,  attended  by  a  few  domestics,  and  set  off  at 
full  speed  to  the  hills.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  not,  as  he  expected,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
prepared  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Cove- 
nanters,  but  with  a  miserable  escort  of  some  60  or  70 
Highlanders.  He  was  led  to  a  wretched  hovel,  where, 
throwing  himself  on  an  old  bolster  and  some  rushes, 
he  was  found  by  a  party  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
brought  back  next  day  to  Perth  in  time  to  hear  the 
afternoon  semuMi.  This  iU-timed  flight,  which  was 
called  the  starts  filled  the  minds  of  all  his  friends  with 
the  deepest  grie£  ^'  To  my  own  heart,"  says  Baillie, 
**  it  brought  one  of  the  most  sensible  sorrows  that  in 
all  my  life  I  had  felt"  Jealous  as  many  of  the  stricter 
Presbjrterians  were  of  him  before,  when  he  ^  took  the 
start,"  they  lost  all  confidence  in  him.  And,  in  Octo- 
ber 1650,  a  long  and  pointed  remonstrance  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  signed  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  officers,  and  ministers,  connected 
with  the  forces  in  the  west  country,  complaining  of 
their  rashness  in  admitting  the  king  to  swear  the 
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CoTenant,  and  charging  them,  in  yeiy  serere  terms, 
wiih  having  "  turned  aside,  foigotten  their  late  tows, 
and  hrought  the  calamities  of  war  upon  the  nation  by 
their  unfaithfiil  conduct." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  disorders  of  Church  and 
State,  Charles  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scoon,  on  the 
1  st  of  January  1651.  The  sermon  before  the  ceremony 
was  preached  by  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  Edinburgh.  He  chose  for  his  text  those 
strikingly  appropriate  words,  2  Kings  ii,  12,  17: — 
^*'  And  he  brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the 
crown  upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony :  and 
they  made  him  king,  and  anointed  him ;  and  they 
clapped  their  hands,  and  said,  God  save  the  king. 
And  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant  between  the  Lord  and 
the  king  and  the  people,  that  they  should  be  the 
Lord  s  people ;  between  the  king  also  and  the  people." 
This  sermon  has  been  printed,  and  it  is  considered 
an  ingenious,  able,  and  faithful  discourse.  '^  Many 
doubt  of  your  reality  in  the  Covenant,"  said  the 
preacher,  addressing  his  majesty,  ^^  let  your  sincerity 
be  evidenced  by  your  stedfastness  and  constancy ;  for 
many,  like  your  ancestor,  have  begun  well,  but  have 
not  been  constant.  Take  warning  from  the  example 
before  you ;  let  it  be  laid  to  heart ;  requite  not  men's 
faithful  kindness  with  persecution;  yea,  requite  not 
the  Lord  so,  who  has  preserved  you  to  this  time,  and 
is  setting  a  crown  upon  your  head."  After  sermon, 
the  National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League  were 
distinctly  read,  and  the  king  solemnly  swore  them. 
Thereafter,  the  oath  to  defend  and  support  the  Churdi 
of  Scotland  was  administered  to  the  king,  who,  kneel-^ 
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iog,  and  holding  up  his  right  hand,  used  these  awfiillj 
solemn  words, — '^  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty 
Grod,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever,  I  shall  ohserre 
and  keep  all  that  is  contained  in  this  oath."  The 
whole  ceremonial  was  gone  about  with  as  much  splen- 
dour as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  admitted ; 
but  the  dangers  and  suspicions  with  which  they  were 
euTironed  threw  a  gloom  over  the  scene,  and  the 
moumful  forebodings  of  the  more  faithful  party  in  the 
Church  were  speedily  confirmed. 

The  shameful  defeat  at  Dunbar,  proved,  in  its  con- 
sequences, hardly  less  disastrous  to  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  than  it  had  been  to  the  Scottish  army.  The  suc- 
cesses of  Cromwell,  who  now  threatened  to  overrun  the 
whole  country,  emboldened  Charles  and  his  courtiers  to 
press  for  the  removal  of  those  restraints  which  were 
laid  on  the  royal  party  by  the  Act  of  Classes  passed  in 
1649.  This  Act,  so  called  from  its  dividing  the  Ma- 
lignants  into  different  classes,  according  to  the  degrees 
in  whidi  they  had  shown  their  disaffection  to  the  cause 
of  the  Covenant,  excluded  many  of  Charles'  friends 
from  the  army  and  civil  judicatories.  To  have  some 
pretext  for  repealing  this  obnoxious  statute,  which 
guarded  the  privileges  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  it  was  deemed  of  importance  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly. 
This,  however,  was  not  easily  obtained.  A  large 
party  in  the  Church  had,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
become  ju^y  suspicious  of  the  sincerity  of  Charies, 
and  severely  blamed  th^ir  brethren  of  the  royal  or 
moderate  party,  for  precipitance  in  exacting  horn  him 
prafeanons  which  were  contradicted  by  all  that  they 
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knew  of  his  principles  and  conduct.  As  proofs  of  bis 
insincerity,  they  referred  to  the  iact,  that  while  en- 
gaged in  the  treaty  with  the  Scots  Coyenaiiters,  he 
had  secretly  confirmed  a  peace  with  ih.e  Irish  rebels, 
and  sent  a  commission  to  Montrose  to  inrade  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  was  fonnd  ssmoBg  the 
papers  of  Montrose  after  his  defeat.  And,  in  their 
R^nonstrance,  they  protested  against  the  Dunfermhne 
declaration  which  the  moderate  party  had  drawn  up, 
as  '^  teaching  his  majesty  disamnlation.  and  ocLtward 
compliance^  rather  thah  any  cordial  conjunction  with 
the  cause  and  CoTenant."*  These  rCTaonstrances 
gare  great  ofience  to  the  ruling  party  in  the  Churdi, 
and  the  breach  was  widened  by  their  subsequent  pro- 
cedure. A  few  members  of  the  Commission  of  die 
Assembly,  &yourable  to  the  royal  party,  haying  met 
at  Perth  in  December  1650,  the  Parliament  submitted 
to  their  judgment  the  following  question: — ^^^What 
persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  join 
with  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  what  capacity, 
for  defence  thereof,  against  the  armies  of  &e  sectaries, 
who,  contrary  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Ooyenant 
and  Treaties,  haye  most  xmjustly  inyaded  and  are 
destroying  the  kingdom  ?  "  In  answer  ta  this  ensnar- 
ing question,  so  plausibly  worded,  the  Commission 
passed  two  Resolutions,  fayourable,  under  certain  limi- 
tations, to  the  admission  of  all  fencible  persons  in  the 
land.  No  sooner  had  these  been  obtained,  than  the 
Parliament,  without  paying  any  regard  to  then-  hmita- 
tions,  rescinded  the  Act  of  Classes ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  niost  notorious  MaUgnants,  some 

*  Wntlaad  Remonstrance,  egntd  Sfr  J.  Balfour's  World,  iv.  143. 
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of  whom  had  seired  undar  Montrose,  and  all  of  whom 
were  enemies  to  the  Reformation  since  1638,  were 
nominated  to  the  highest  posts^in  the  armj,  and  to 
places  of  power  and  trust  in  the  nation.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  resolutions,  a  sad  division  took  place  in 
the  AssemUj  which  met  at  St  Andrews  and  Dundee, 
July  1 651 .  Those  who  adhered  to  the  Resolutions  or 
answers  given  bj^the  Commission,  were  called  Resolu- 
tioners ;  those  who  joined  in  a  protest  against  them, 
were  denominated  Protesters.  The  debates  between 
the  parties,  as  might  be  expected  &om  the  tumultu- 
ous times  in  which  they  occurred,  were  violent,  tedious, 
and  involved ;  each  side  professing  to  be  actuated  by 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  Refdrmatioo,  and  mutually 
cjiarging  each  other  with  marring  its  success.  Tb« 
Resolutioners,  who  formed  the  majority  in  this  As- 
sembly, went  so  far  as  to  depose  three  of  the  most 
eminent  and  active  of  the  Protesters,  namely, — James 
Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling  (who  afterwards  suffered 
in  the  cause),  Patrick  Gillespie  of  Glasgow,  and  James 
Simpson  of  Airth.  The  Protesters,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  the  nullity  o^his  Assembly,  and  protested 
against  all  their  proceedings. 

Such  was  the  comiAencement  of  the  first  schiffin 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  controversy  in- 
ydred  a  number  of  questions^  casuistical  and  political, 
of  which  we  cannot  afford  room  even  fi^r  an  ab- 
stract. Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and  great 
allowances  must  be  made  for  those  who  contended  for 
the  necessity  of  enrolling  all  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  ^rms.     But  it  is  easy  for  us,  who  have  Ihe 
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light  of  subsequent  history  to  guide  us*  to  see  that  the 
Protesters,  as  their  brethren  were  afterwards  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  *'  had.  their  eyes  open,  while  the 
Besolutioners  were  blind."  The  perfidious  conduct 
of  Charles  at  the  Restoration,  and  28  years  of  bloodj 
persecution,  furnish  a  melancholy  commentary  on  the 
truth  of  this  conclusion.  '^  I  must  confess,  madam," 
said  Mr  Dickson  to  a  lady  who  came  to  visit  him  on 
his  death-bed,  ^'  that  the  Protesters  have  been  much 
truer  prophets  than  we  w^re."*  It  is  needless  to  specu- 
late on  what  might  have  been  the  result,  had  the 
Church  acted  otherwise:  it  was  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence that  she  should  be  subjected  to  a  long  period  of 
trial ;  and  in  a  little  time,  as  Wodrow  expresses  it, 
'^  the  whole  honest  Presbyterian  ministers  were  struck 
at,  and  sent  to  the  furnace  to  unite  them.* 

By  the  advice  of  his  new  counsellors,  Charles  under- 
took an  expedition  into  England,  the  result  of  which 
is  matter  of  well-known  history.  His  defeat  at  Wor- 
cester, in  September  1651,  which  Cromwell,  in  lus 
despatches,  called  ^^  a  crowning  mercy,"  was  not  such 
matter  of  congratulation  to  the  king  as  that  at  Dun- 
bar :  it  completely  ruined  his  hopes ;  and,  after  many 
narrow  escapes,  he  effected  a  {^sage  to  France,  leaf- 
ing the  whole  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
It  is  hard  to  say,  if  the  good  people  of  Scotland  were 
more  alarmed  at  the  arms  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  than 
the  Church  was  at  the  heresies  which  they  brought 
along  with  them.  The  ministers  beheld,  with  dis- 
may, an  army  of  sectaries,  impregnated  with  all  the 
aiTon  of  the  times^  and  quite  as  ready  to  combat  them 

•  Wpdrow't  Anal.  MS. 
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in  the  pulpit,  as  tbej  were  to  meet  their  army  in  the 
battle-field.     Cromwell  himself,  who  delighted  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  theological  debate,  entered  into  a 
curious  controversj  with  the  clergy  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  held  out 
after  the  city  was  captured.     While  his  soldiers  bat- 
tered the  walls  of  the  castle  with  their  cannon,  the 
General  attempted  to  storm  the  minds  of  the  besieged 
theologians  with  his  Independent  missives,  which  were 
met,  on  their  part,  by  regular  and  firm  rejoinders. 
Meanwhile  their  pulpits  were  usurped  by  the  gifted 
lay-preachers  of  the  army,  holding  forth  in  their 
r^imentals  to  crowded  and  astonished  auditories. 
^  General  Lainbert/*  says  Nicholl,  ^  haying  urgit  the 
toun  of  Edinburgh  Councel  to  appropriate  to  him  the 
Eist  Kirk,  being  the  best  kirk  in  the  toun  for  his  ex- 
ercise at  sermound,  the  same  was  renderit  to  him  for 
that  use ;  wherein  there  wes  divers  and  sundrie  ser- 
mends  preached,  asweill  by  captanes,  and  lievtenants, 
and  troupers  of  his  army,  as  by  ordinar  pastors  and 
English  ministers ;  which  captanes,  commanders,  and 
troupers,  when  they  enterit  the  pulpits,  did  not  observe 
our  Scots  forms,  hot  when  they  ascended,  they  en- 
terit the  pulpits  with  their  swords  hung  at  their  sides, 
and  sum  carrying  pistoUs  up  with  thame ;  and  after 
their  entrie,  laid  asyde  within  the  pulpits  their  swords 
till  they  had  ended  their  sermonds.     It  was  thocht," 
adds  our  simple  annalist,  *^  that  these  men  war  weill 
giftit,  yet  were  not  ordourlie  callit  according  to  the 
discipline  observit  within  this  kingdom  of  Scotland." 

In  various  places  throughout  the  country  Cromwell's 
soldiers  behaved  very  rudely.     They  would  come  into 
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the  churches  during  the  time  of  service,  take  up  their 
seat,  by  way  of  contempt,  on  the  stool  of  repentance, 
and  after  sermon  publicly  challenge  the  minister  to 
dispute  with  them  on  the  doctrine  which  he  had  been 
preaching.*    The  ministers,  howeya*,  generally  got  the 
advantage  of  these  intruders,  and  even  before  Crom- 
well himself  they  showed  a  becoming  spirit.    Though 
a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  prohibiting  any  to 
pray  for  King  Charles,  many  of  them  continued  to  do 
so,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  and  even  in  the  &ce  of 
the  soldiers,  who  threatened  to  fire  on  them  if  they 
attempted  it.    When  Cromwell  came  to  Glasgow,  t^ 
magistrates  and  some  of  the  ministers  fled  at  the  first 
news  of  his  approach.   Among  those  who  remaiaed  was 
Mr  Zachary  Boyd,  famous  for  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  metre.    This  divine,  nothing  daimted  by  the 
presence  of  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers,  who  came  to 
hear  him,  "  railed  on  them  all  to  their  face  in  the  High 
Church."    Tradition  informs  us  that  Cromwell's  secre- 
tary was  so  annoyed  with  the  plainness  of  the  worthy 
paraphrast,  that  he  asked  leave,  in  a  whisper,  ^Ho  pistol 
the  scoundrel.''     "  No,  no,"  said  the  Protector,  "  we 
will  manage  him  in  another  way."    In  the  evening  he 
asked  the  clergy  to  sup  with  him,  and  concluded  the 
entertainment  with  a  prayer,  which,  it  is  said,  lasted 
till  three  in  the  moming.t   Cromwell,  it  would  appear, 
could  stand  a  sermon  levelled  at  his  civil  authority, 
with  better  temper  than  a  reflection  on  his  powers  as 
a  theological  disputant.     Marching  into  the  General 


*  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  58. 

t  MSS.  in  Adv.  Lib. ;  Brown's  Hist,  of  Glasgow,  p.  104 ;  Baillie,  toL  u. 
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Assembly  on  one  occasion,  he  made  a  harangue  to 
them,  nearly  an  hoiii  in  l^igth,  in  his  nsital  style  of 
unintelligible  rhodomontade,  and  c<^iou8ly  interlarded 
with  quotations  from  Scripture.  The  members  looked 
at  each  other  in  bewildered  amazement,  till  at  length 
an  old  minister,  Mr  John  Semple  of  Carsphaim,  rose 
up  and  said,-—"  Moderator,  I  hardly  know  what  the 
gentleman  wald  be  at  in  this  long  discourse ;  but  one 
thing  I  am  sure  of,  he  was  perrerting  the  Scripture.^' 
For  this  speech  the  honest  minister  was  punished  by 
six  months'  imprisonment.'' 

The  General  Assembly,  ^howerer,  was  a  court  too 
free  in  its  constitution  to  suit  the  despotic  temper  of 
Cromwell,  any  more  than  that  of  James  or  Charles. 
The  successful  usurper,  who  had  dissolved  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  openly  scoffed  at  the  mention  of 
Magna  Charta^  was  not  likely  to  suffer  the  continu- 
ance of  an  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  had  taken 
such  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  king.  Accordingly, 
on  the  20th  of  July  1653,  when  the  General  Assembly 
had  convened  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  clerk  was  be- 
ginning to  call  the  roll,  the  church  in  which  they  met 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the  Com- 
mand of  lieutenant-Colonel  Cottrel,  who,  with  an- 
other officer,  Altered  the  Assembly,  and  standing  upon 
a  bench,  demanded  to  know  by  whose  authority  they 
had  met,  whether  by  authority  of  the. late  Parliament, 
or  of  their  late  king,  or  of  the  Protector  ?  Mr  David 
Dickson,  the  Moderator,  replied  that  they  were  an 
ecclesiastical  synod,  a  spiritual  court  of  Christ,  which 
meddled  not  with  any  thing  civil,  and  that  their  autho« 

*  Wodrow't  Anal.  MS, 
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ritj  was  from  God,  and  confirmed  bj  the  laws  of  the 
land  yet  unrepealed.  The  colonel  then  demanded  a 
list  of  the  members,  which  the  Moderator  told  him  he 
would  get,  if  he  would  have  a  little  patience  till  they 
had  called  the  roll ;  but  Cottrel  declared  this  would  be 
too  tedious  an  afiair,  and  ordered  them  to  be  gone,  other- 
wise he  had  instructions  how  to  proceed.  Upon  this 
the  Moderator,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  protested 
against  such  unexampled  violence,  and  was  proceeding 
to  dissolve  the  meeting  with  prayer,  when  he  was 
rudely  interrupted,  and  ordered  to  the  door,  a  man- 
date with  which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Assembly  at 
last  complied.*  "  He  led  us  all  through  the  whole 
streets,"  says  Baillie,  "  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  encom- 
passing us  with  foot-companies  of  musqueteers  and 
horsemen, — all  the  people  gazing  and  mourning  as  at 
the  saddest  spectacle  they  had  ever  seen.  When  he 
had  led  us  a  mile  without  the  town,  he  then  declared 
what  farther  he  had  in  commission : — ^that  we  should 
not  dare  to  meet  any  more  above  three  in  number ; 
and  that,  against  eight  o'clock  to-morrow,  we  should 
depart  the  town,  under  pain  of  being  guilty  of  breakr- 
ing  the  public  peace ;  and  the  day  following  we  were 
commanded  off  the  town,  under  the  pain  of  present 
imprisonment.  Thus,"  adds  Baillie,  ^'  our  General 
Assembly,  the  glory  and  strength  of  our  Church  upon 
earth,  is  by  your  soldiery  crushed  and  trode  under  foot, 
without  the  least  provocation  from  us,  at  this  time,  in 
word  or  deed/'t 

This  imconstitutional  encroachment  on  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  though  it  came  with  a  bad  grace  frt>m 

*  Lamont'fl  Diary,  p.  69.  f  Bailli«'a  Letters,  vol.  il.  p.  369. 
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one  who  boasted  himself  the  patron  of  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  was,  after  all,  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted at  this  period,  as  the  meetings  of  the  Church 
courts  were  chiefly  occupied  with  unseemly  discus- 
sions between  the  Resolutioners  and  Protesters.  The 
melancholy  consequences  of  this  breach  among  the 
lenders  of  the  Scottish  Church  soon  became  apparent 
after  the  defeat  of  Charles  had  subjected  the  whole  of 
Scotland  to  the  arms  of  Cromwell.  The  English  con- 
qu^x>rs,  as  was  natural,  were  partial  to  the  Protesters, 
who  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  that  brought  oyer 
the  king ;  and  Cromwell  endearoured,  by  all  the  arts 
of  his  masterly  policy,  to  gain  them  over  to  Ids  inte- 
rests. He  succeeded  in  inducing  some  of  them  to  take 
the  tender^  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
authority  and  that  of  the  English  Commonwealth 
without  a  king  or  House  of  Lords.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  prevailed  upon  them,  and  ultimately  on  the 
Resolutioners  also,  to  cease  praying  for  King  Charles ; 
but  Mr  Patrick  Gillespie  was  the  first,  and  we  belieye 
the  only  minister  in  Scotland,  who  publicly  prayed  for 
the  Protector.  Mr  Gillespie  was,  it  may  be  presumed, 
a  great  &yourite  with  the  usurper,  and  he,  with  some 
of  his  brethren,  received  a  commission  in  1655,  em- 
powering them*  to  settle  the  aflairs  of  the  Kirk.  In 
this  document,  Cromwell  declares  himself  clearly  in 
favour  of  an  established  Church.  '^  Being  thoroughly 
sensible,"  his  highness  says,  '^  that  whatsoever  union  of 
nations  is  made  where  the  true  religion  is  not  the 
foundation  thereof,  it  will  prove  tottering  and  unstable, 
he  hath  therefore  expressly  commanded  his  council 
here  to  endeavour  the  promoting  the  preaching  of  the 
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Gospel,  and  the  power  of  trae  religion  and  holinesse ; 
and  to  take  care  that  the  usual  maintenance  here  he 
receired  and  enjojed  hj  such  ministers  as  are  of  a  holy 
and  unhlameahle  conversation,  disposed  to  live  peace- 
ahlj  under  the  present  Goyemment,  are  ahle  and  fit  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  shall  be  approved  according  to 
an  ordinance  of  his  highness  of  the  8th  of  August 
1 6541,"  *  It  appears  from  this  commission  that  Crom  - 
well  was  determined  to  be  patron-general  to  the  whole 
Church  of  Scotland ;  it  is  obyiously  so  framed  as  to 
admit  only  such  as  were  Protesters ;  and  what  is  very 
curious,  in  the  ordinance  to  which  he  refers,  with  the 
view  of  securing  his  own  men,^  it  is  erpressly  provided 
that,  in  the  induction  of  ministers,  "  respect  shall  be 
had  to  the  choice  of  the  more  sober  arid  godly  sort  of 
the  people^  although  the  stxme  should  not  prove  to  be 
the  greater  part" — a  somewhat  arbitrary  and  invi- 
dious distinction,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  left  ample 
powers  of  discretion  to  those  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  administration. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Protesters  availed  them- 
selves of  the  power  with  which  this  ccmimission  in- 
vested them ;  though  it  is  certain  that  very  unseemly 
contests  happened  at  various  settlements  about  this 
period,  particularly  in  the  west  country,  where  the 
Protesting  party  mustered  very  strong.  Baillie  has 
given  some  very  lameniable  accounts  of  the  intrusion 
of  ministers  upon  congregations  by  that  party,  with  the 
aid  of  the  English  soldiery ;  but  it  must  be  i^mem- 
bered  that  this  writer  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Protesters,  and  he  is  chargeable  with  having  not  only 

*  KicboU'8  Diary,  p.  163-166. 
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exaggerated  their  conduct,  but  resorted  to  very  unwor- 
thy means  to  defeat  the  negotiations  which  were  set  on 
foot  for  healing  the  breach  between  them  and  their 
brethren  the  Resolutioners.  It  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Protesters  were  fiar  from  be- 
ing fayourable  to  republicanism  or  to  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell.  Lament  informs  us,  in  his  Diary,  that  at 
a  communion  at  Sconie  in  Fife,  where  Mr  Alexander 
Moncrieff  and  Mr  Samuel  Rutherford  officiated,  ^^  all 
that  had  taken  the  tender  were  debarred  from  the  table, 
as  also  the  English."  The  same  scrupulosity  was  not 
felt  by  Mr  James  Sharp,  who  afterwards,  as  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  rendered  himself  infamous  in  history 
for  the  persecution  of  his  brethren ;  he  swallowed  the 
tender,  and  paid  his  court  to  the  usurper,  with  the 
same  ease  that  he  afterwards  renounced  the  Covenant, 
and  truckled  to  the  king.  Mr  James  Guthrie,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  death  he  had  a  share  in  procuring, 
though  a  Protester,  not  only  reftised  the  tender,  but 
incurred  considerable  risk  in  maintaining  his  loyalty. 
'^  I  have  it  from  good  hands,"  says  Wodrow,  ^^  that 
Mr  Guthrie  defended  the  king's  right  in  public  de- 
bate with  Hugh  Peters,  Oliver  s  chaplain,  and  from 
the  pulpit  he  asserted  the  king's  title  in  the  hearing 
of  the  English  officers."* 

These  dissensions  among  the  ministers  must  have 
been  un&vourable  to  the  interests  of  religion.  The 
Protesters,  openly  despising  the  sentence  by  which 
they  had  been  deposed,  continued  to  exercise  their 
ministry,  holding  communion  exclusively  with  those 
of  their  own  sentiments.     On  too  many  occasions,  the 

•  Wodrow's  Htot.,  i.  163;  Burnt'  ed. 
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pulpit  was  converted  into  an  arena  of  controversy  witb 
their  brethren;  so  that  the  people  beheld  the  spectacle, 
hitherto  unknown  in  Scotland,  of  ministers  preaching, 
and  even  praying,  against  each  other.  In  September 
1655,  Patrick  Gillespie,  who  was  Principal  of  Glasgow 
College,  having  come  to  Edinburgh,  was  invited  by 
Mr  Stirling,  a  Protester,  to  preach  for  him  in  the  West 
Kirk.  The  rest  of  the  ministers,  hearing  of  it,  refused 
to  countenance  him  with  their  presence.  ^^  Mr  Pat- 
rick,** says  our  author, ''  at  his  cuming  to  the  pulpit, 
was  interuptit  by  ane  of  the  lait  king's  servandis,  callit 
Captane  Melvill,  wha,  sitting  near  to  the  pulpitt,  did 
ryse  and  call  to  him,  saying,  '  Mr  GiUespy,  how  dar 
ye  cum  thair  to  the  pulpitt  to  teach  and  preach  ? 
Ye  aught  not  to  cum  thair,  becaus  ye  are  deposed 
from  the  ministrie  by  the  General  Assemblie,  and  ye 
have  been  ane  enymie  and  traitour  both  to  kirk  and 
kingdome !'  and  sum  moir  to  that  purpos ;  and  with 
that  he  rais  and  went  out  of  the  church,  and  sindry 
utfaeris  with  him,  alleging,  that  he  aucht  not  to  be 
heard  in  pulpitt,  being  a  deposed  minister.  Yet,  Mr 
Patrick  GiUespy,  not  being  much  dasched,  procedit, 
and  efter  a  shoirt  prayer,  read  his  text,  quhiik  was  the 
29th  verse  of  the  26  chaptour  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  these  wordis :  ^  And  Paul  said,  I  wald  to  God 
that  not  only  thow,  but  also  all  that  heir  me  this  day, 
war  both  almost  and  altogidder  such  as  I  am,  except 
these  bandis.'"* 

*  NicboU's  Diary ;  Ban.  ed — Nicholl,  who  it  a  staunch  loyalist,  com- 
plains grievously  of  the  Increase  of  crime  in  Scotland  during  this  period ; 
but  indeed  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  this  writer,  who 
betrays  great  weakness  of  mind.  The  following  specimens  of  his  lugubri- 
ous reflections  are  sufficiently  amusing.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  taxes 
levied  in  Edinburgh  for  the  support  of  the  English  army,  especially  the 
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And  ^et,  notwithstanding  some  public  grieyanoes, 
which,  after  all,  were  not  more  than  what  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  coimtry  lying  under  the  power  of 
a  victorious  army,*  and  notwithstanding  die  heats 
and  divisions  which  prevailed,  and  which  must  have 
frustrated  to  a  great  degree  the  good  effects  of  the 
Reformation,  it  appears,  from  the  most  indubitable 
evidence,  that  religion  prospered  in  no  ordinary  degree 
during  the  time  of  this  invasion.  "  It  is  true,"  says 
Kirkton,  "  that  they  did  not  permit  the  General  As- 
sembly to  sit  (and  in  this  I  believe  they  did  no  bad 
office,  for  both  the  authority  of  that  meeting  was 
denied  by  the  Protesters,  and  the  Assembly  seemed 

plack  laid  on  the  pint  of  ale,— for  the  imposition  of  which,  he  seriously  con- 
siders a  storm  of  wind  and  rafai  which  happened,  as  a  Judgment  on  the  city ! 
"  And  then,"  says  he,  "  thair  wyne,  aill,  and  heir,  were  all  sophisticat,-- 
drawn  over  and  kimed  with  milk,  brimstone,  and  uther  ingrediants ;  the 
aiU  made  strong  and  heidie  with  hemp  seed,  coriander  seed,  Turkie  pepper, 
sute,  salt,  and  uther  sophistications.  Whidrwitb  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh did  take  no  ordour ;  nather  yit  with  blown  mutt6n,  corrupt  veill 
and  flesche ;  nor  yit  with  Aisted  tareid  and  lycht  loaves,  and  with  fals 
missoures  and  wechtis. "—i}tafy,  p.  189.  **  Mairover,"  he  adds,  "  befoir 
the  English  airmy  came  into  Scotland,  ther  was  a^lecture  every  day  in  the 
affcemune,  at  tiie  ringing  of  the  four  hour  bell,  quhilk  did  much  good  both 
to  the  soull  and  body ;  the  soul  being  edifeit  and  fed  by  the  Word,  and 
the  body  withheld  in  from  unnecessary  bibbing,  quhilk  at  that  hour  of 
the  day  was  in  use  and  custome."— pp.  170, 171.  But  what  distressed  him 
most  of  all  was,  that  notwithstanding  of  all  these  burdens,  the  ladies 
dressed  as  fine  as  ever.  "  The  moir  poverty,  the  pryde  of  men  much  moir 
aboundit ;  for  at  this  time  it  was  daylie  seen  that  gentill  women  and  bur- 
gessis  wyffes,  haid  moir  gold  and  silver  about  thair  gown  and  wyUcoat 
tayles,  nor  thair  husbands  had  in  thair  purses  and  coflfers !  "—p.  168. 

«  It  is  generally  allowed  that  public  justice  was  never  more  impartially 
executed  than  during  Cromwell's  reign  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  even  sud 
that  the  decisions  of  the  English  ju^es,  whom  he  set  up,  were  more  agree- 
able to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Scots  law,  than  the  previous  deci- 
sions of  our  native  judges  had  been.  A  young  lawyer  making  thi«  obser- 
vation  to  a  Scots  judge  who  died  many  years  ago>  received  this  singular 
reply,  *'  D— 1  mean  them,  they  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  in  this  country :  take 
thai  out  of  the  way,  and  I  think  I  could  be  a  good  judge  myself."— 5roio»*« 
Hist,  ef  Gla$g0Wf  p.  114. 
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to  be  more  set  upon  establishing  themselves  than  pro- 
moting religion) ;  also,  the  division  of  the  Church 
betwixt  Protesters  and  Besolrers  continaed  for  six  or 
seven  years  with  hi  more  heat  than  became  them ; 
and  errors  in  some  places  infected  some  few;  yet 
were  all  these  losses  inconsiderable  in  regard  of  the 
great  success  the  Word  preached  had  in  sanctifying 
the  people  of  the  nation  ;  and  I  .verily  believe  there 
were  more  souls  converted  to  Christ  in  that  short 
period  of  time  than  in  any  season  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, though  of  triple  its  duration.    Nor  was  there  ever 
greater  purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of  grace. 
Ministers  were  painful,  people  were  diligent.     So, 
truly,  religion  was  at  that  time  in  very  good  case,  and 
the  Lord  present  in  Scotland,  though  in  a  cloud." 
Again,  referring  to  the  state  of  Scodand  before  the 
Restoration,  he  has  these  remarkable  words : — '^  At 
the  king's  return,  every  parish  had  a  minister,  every 
village  had  a  school,  every  femily  almost  had  a  Bible, 
— ^yea,  in  most  of  the  country  all  the  children  of  age 
could  read  the  Scriptures,  and  were  provided  of  Bibles 
either  by  their  parents  or  ministers.     Every  minister 
was  a  very  full  professor  of  the  reformed  religion, 
according  to  the  large  Confession  of  Faith  framed  at 
Westminster.     None  of  them  might  be  scandalous  in 
their  conversation,  or  negligent  in  their  office,  so  long 
as  a  Presbyterie  stood.     I  have  lived  many  years  in  a 
parish  where  I  never  heard  an  oath ;  and  you  might 
have  ridden  many  miles  before  you  heard  any.     Also, 
you  could  not,  for  a  great  part  of  the  country,  have 
lodged  in  a  femily  where  the  Lord  was  not  worship- 
ped, by  reading,  singing,  and  public  prayer.     Nobody 
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complained  more  of  our  Church  goyemment  than  our 
taremers;  whose  ordinary  lamentation  was, — their 
trade  was  hroke,  people  were  hecome  so  soher  !"* 

This  high  testimony  is  fully  home  out  hy  that  of 
other  witnesses,  as  unimpeachahle  as  honest  Kirkton. 
They  tell  us  what  fell  under  their  own  oheerration ; 
and  those  must  have  been  no  mean  attainments,  either 
in  piety  or  morality,  which  came  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  Presbyterians  of  these  times.t  No 
doubt,  many  hypocrites  may  hare  been  concealed  under 
the  ma^  of  rigorous  deyotion ;  but,  whatever  might 
he  the  case  in  England  during  the  same  period,  it  is 
certain  that  hypocrisy  was  not  then  the  reigning  vice 
in  Scotland.  We  grant  that  crimes  and  outbreakings 
of  a  very  flagrant  nature  were  occasionally  taking 
place,  which  some,  not  considering  the  rude  state  of 
society  at  the  time,  would  set  down  as  a  proof  of  its 
general  demoralization.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  imme- 
diately before  the  Restoration,  a  sad  declension  be- 
came apparent,  which  was  the  more  remarked  frOm 
its  contrast  with  the  previous  prosperity.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  piety  of  that  period  was 
hoth  more  intense  and  more  widely  di£^ised  than  it 
has  ever  since  been  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  by  looking 
into  the  records  of  Church  courts,  which  indeed  almost 
supplied  the  place  of  courts  of  police,  nor  into  the 

*  Kirkton's  Hist,  of  the  Cbureh  of  Scotland,  pp.  63,  64. 

t  "  Old  BCr  Hutcheaon,  minister  at  KiUellan,  used  to  say  to  Mr  Wodrow, 
'  When  I  compare  the  times  before  the  Restoration  with  the  times  since 
the  ReroltttioB,  I  must  own  that  the  young  ministers  preach  accurately 
and  methodically,  but  there  was  far  more  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  grace  of  God  went  along  with  sermons  In  those  days  than 
now ;  and,  fiir  my  part,  (aU  the  glory  be  to  Ood  i )  I  seldom  set  my  foot  in 
a  po^it  in  those  times  but  I  had  notice  of  some  blessed  effects  of  the 
Word.*"— GtZUef'  Hist,  Cottecti(nu,  i.  315- 
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^^  Acknowledgments  of  Sins,"  published  about  that 
period,  that  we  can  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  country.  Such  documents  only 
serve  to  show  that,  in  these  days,  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  was  administered  with  a  fidelity  which  is  now 
too  little  known,  and  that  our  fitthers  were  affected 
by  the  existence  of  public  evils,  which  are  no  longer 
so  candidly  acknowledged,  only  because  they  are  not 
laid  so  deeply  to  heart. 

An  English  merchant,  who  had  occasion  to  ymt 
Gotland  in  the  way  of  his  business  about  the  year 
1650,  happened  to  hear  three  of  the  mo&tt  eminent  of 
the  Scottish  ministers  of  that  age, — Robert  BUur, 
Samuel  Rutherford,  and  David  Dickson.  Being 
asked,  on  his  return,  what  news  he  had  brought 
from  Scotland,  the  gentleman,  who  was  never  known 
to  have  any  sense  of  religion  before,  replied,  '^  Great 
and  good  news !  I  went  to  St  Andrews,  where  I 
heard  a  sweet  majestick-looking  man  (Mr  Blair) ; 
and  he  showed  me  the  majesty  of  God.  After  him, 
I  heard  a  little  fair  man  (Mr  Rutherford) ;  and  he 
showed  me  the  loveliness  of  Christ.  I  then  went  to 
Irvine,  where  I  heard  a  well-favoured  proper  old  man, 
vnth  a  long  beard  (Mr  Dickson);  and  that  man 
showed  me  all  my  heart"  '^  The  whole  Creneral 
Assembly,"  says  Wodrow,  "  could  not  have  given  a 
better  character  of  the  three  men,"* 

Of  Mr  Robert  Blair  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
before.  He  was  a  man  of  mild  and  amiable  temper, 
and  was  exceedingly  active  in  endeavouring  to  heal 
the  >  unhappy  dissensions  between  the  Resolutioners 

•  Wodrow'i  MSS.,  AdT.  Lib. 
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and  Protesters,  in  which  he  professed  to  be  neutral. 
Mr  Blair  was  originally  settled  at  Bangor  in  Ireland, 
on  which  occasion,  as  he  refused  to  be  ordained  in  the 
prelatic  form,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  agreed  to  be 
present  with  the  other  ministers  only  in  the  character 
of  a  presbyter.  Driven  by  a  less  charitable  bishop  from 
Ireland,  he  took  refuge  in  his  native  country,  where 
he  was  first  settled  at  Ayr,  and  af^rwards  translated 
to  St  Andrews.  Polite  and  affisible  in  his  manners,  he 
was  chosen  by  Charles  I.,  af^  the  death  of  Hender- 
son, as  his  chaplain  in  Scotland,  an  office  which  he 
discharged  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  He 
was  a  shrewd  observer  of  character.  When  Crom- 
well came  to  Edinburgh,  he,  with  Guthrie  and  Dick- 
son, were  deputed  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
usurper.  Mr  Blair,  who  was  best  acquainted  with 
him,  begged  him  to  answer  three  questions.  What 
was  his  opinion  of  monarchical  government  ?  Oliver 
replied  that  he  was  favourable  to  monarchy.  What 
did  he  think  anent  toleration  ?  He  answered  as  con- 
fidently, that  he  was  against  toleration.  What  was 
his  judgment  about  the  government  of  the  Church  ? 
"  Ah,  now,  Mr  Blair,"  said  Cromwell,  "  you  article 
me  too  severely ;  you  must  pardon  me,  that  I  give 
you  not  a  present  answer  to  that  question."  On  re- 
tiring, Mr  Dickson  ssdd,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  man 
speak  no  worse ;"  to  which  Blair  replied,  "  If  you 
knew  him  'as  well  as  I,  you  would  not  believe  one 
word  he  says ;  for  he  is  an  egregious  dissembler."  * 

Samuel  Rutherford  is  one  of  those  characters  whom 
eyeiy  one  thinks  he  should  know  by  his  writings  as 

*  Menoin  of  Blair,  p.  107. 
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fkmiliarl J  as  if  he  had  seen  him  hce  to  face.     Eager, 
ethereal,  and  imaginatiye,  ever  soaiing  and  singing, 
the  high  notes  of  his  devotion  &11  down  on  the  ear  with 
a  singular  effect,  as  if  the  music  came  from  heayen 
rather  than  from  earth.*     Rutherford  was  the  most 
popular  preacher  of  his  day ;  hut  it  is  not  so  genarallj 
known  that  he  was  as  much  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing and  metaphyseal  attainments,  as  for  his  eloquence 
and  devotion.    He  received  invitations  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  more  than  one  of  the  foreign  universi- 
ties ;  hut  such  was  his  love  to  his  native  country,  that 
he  would  not  desert  her  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles. 
The  following  anecdote  of  his  in&ncy,  though  it  ap- 
proaches the  marvellous,  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
future  man,  that  it  deserves  to  be  preserved.     While 
amusing  himself  with  some  of  his  companions,  Samuel, 
then  a  mere  child,  fell  into  a  deep  well ;  the  rest  of 
the  children  ran  off  to  alarm  his  parents,  who,  on 
reaching  the  spot,  were  astonished  to  find  him  seated 
on  an  adjoining  hillock,  cold  and  dripping.    On  being 
questioned  how  he  had  got  there,  he  replied,  that  ^a 
bonnie  white  man  came  and  drew  him  out  of  the  well." 
The  minutest  particulars  concerning  such  a  person  are 
interesting;   the  following  are  curious: — '^  I  have 
known  many  great  and  good  ministers  in  this  Churdi,'' 
said  an  aged  contemporary  pastor  who  survived  the 
Revolution,   '^  but  for  sudi  a  piece  of  clay  as  Mr 
Rutherford  was,  I  never  knew  one  in  Scotland  like 
him,  to  whom  so  many  great  gifts  were  given ;  for  he 

*  His  Letters,  with  all  their  faults,  which  are  those  of  the  age,  hare 
beauties  which  must  be  felt  to  the  end  of  time.  **  Hold  off  the  Bible,** 
said  Richard  Baxter,  **  such  a  book  the  world  never  saw  the  like." 
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seemed  to  be  altogether  taken  up  with  every  thiiig 
good,  and  excellent,  and  usefiiL     He  seemed  to  be 
always  praying,  always  preaching,  always  visiting  the 
sick,  always  catechising,  always  writing  and  studying. 
He  had  two  quick  eyes,  and  when  he  walked,  it  was 
observed  that  he  held  aye  his  hce  upward.    He  had  a 
strange  utterance  in  the  pulpit,  a  kind  ofskreigh  that 
I  never  heard  the  like.   Many  times  I  thought  he  would 
have  flown  out  of  the  pulpit  when  he  came  to  speak  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  he  was  never  in  his  right  element  but 
when  he  was  commending  him.   He  would  have  &llen 
asleep  in  bed  speaking  of  Christ."  *    Rutherford  was  a 
staunch  Protester ;  but  controversy,  though  he  excelled 
in  it,  seemed  to  be  ahen  to  his  nature.     '^  One  day, 
when  preadiing  in  Edinburgh,  after  dwelling  for  some 
time  on  the  differences  of  the  day,  he  broke  out  with 
— '  Wo  is  unto  us  for  these  sad  divisions,  that  make  us 
lose  the  £ur  scent  of  the  Bose  of  Sharon!'   and  then 
he  went  on  commending  Christ,  going  over  all  his 
precious  styles  and  titles  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
upon  which  the  laird  of  Glanderston  said,  in  a  loud 
whisper.  Ay,  now  you  are  right — ^hold  you  there.' "  t 
Rutherford  died  in  1661,  shortly  after  his  book  called 
Lex  Rex  viras  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  Edinbuigh,  % 
and  at  the  gates  of  the  New  College  of  St  Andrews, 
where  he  was  regent  and  professor  of  divinity.     He 
departed  just  in  time  to  avoid  an  ignominious  death ; 
for  though  every  body  knew  he  was  dying,  Charles's 

*  Patrick  Simpson,  apud  Wodrow's  MSS. 

t  Wodrow's  Analecta,  MS.  iv. 

t  **  It  WM  much  easier  to  bum  the  book  than  to  answer  it/*  says  Wodrow. 
When  Charles  II.  read  Lex  Bex,  he  said,  with  his  native  shrewdness,  that 
it  would  scarcely  ever  get  an  answer ;  and  his  words  have  proved  tru^. 
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council  had,  with  impotent  malice,  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  them  at  Edinburgh  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.     When  the  summons  came,  he  said,-— ^^^  Tell 
them  I  haye  got  a  summons  already  before  a  superior 
Judge  and  judicatory,  and  I  behove  to  answer  mj 
first  summons;  and  ere  your  day  arrive,  I  will  be 
where  few  kings  and  great  folks  come."     When  they 
returned,  and  told  that  he  was  dying,  the  Parliament, 
with  a  few  dissenting  voices,  voted  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  college !   Upon  this  Lord 
Burleigh  said, — ^'  Ye  have  voted  that  honest  man  out 
of  his  college,  but  ye  cannot  vote  him  out  of  heaven." 
Some  of  them  pronely  remarked,  '^  he  would  never 
win  there ;  hell  was  too  good  for  him/'     ''  I  vrish  I 
were  as  sure  of  heaven  as  he  is,"  replied  Burleigh ; 
"  I  would  think  myself  happy  to  get  a  grip  of  his 
sleeve  to  haul  me  in."  *     Among  his  brethren  who 
came  to  pray  with  him  on  his  death-bed,  were  Mr 
Wood,  a  Resolutioner,  but  an  excellent  man,  and  Mr 
Honeyman,  who  afterwards  was  made  a  bishop,  and 
distinguished  himself  for  his  opposition  to  the  cause 
of  God.      It   was  observed  that,  when  Mr  Wood 
prayed,  the  dying  man  was  not  much  affected,  but 
when  Honeyman  was  engaged,  he  wept  all  tiie  time 
of  the  prayer.     Being  af);erwards  asked  his  reason  for 
this,  he  replied, — ''  Mr  Wood  and  I  will  meet  again, 
though  we  be  now  to  part ;  but  alas  for  poor  Honey- 
man, he  and  I  will  never  meet  again  in  another  world, 
and  this  made  me  weep."t     When  dying,  he  fire- 

*  Walker's  Remains,  p.  171.     Reid's  Memoirs  of  the  Divines  in  tlie 
Assembly  at  Westminster, 
t  Wodrow's  MSS. 
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qneatlj  repeated^ — ^^  Oh  for  anng  to  embrace  Him  ! 
Oh  for  a  well-tuned  harp !  I  hear  him  saying  to  me. 
Gome  up  hith^!"  And  thus,  says  honest  Howie, 
*^  the  renowned  eagle  took  its  flight  into  the  moun- 
tains of  spices."  * 

David  Dick  or  Dickson  was  a  very  difierent  charac- 
ter, yet  almost  equally  eminent  We  have  already  seen 
the  success  which  accompanied  his  ministrations  when 
at  Irvine.  He  was  afterwards  translated,  first  to  Glas- 
gow, and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  in  both  of  which 
cities  he  officiated  as  professor  of  divinity.  His  con- 
temporaries have  preserved  many  of  his  remarkable 
sayings,  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  mixed  with  a  peculiar  vein 
of  humour.  He  was  singularly  successful  in  dissecting 
the  human  heart,  and  winning  souls  to  the  Redeemer. 
Mr  Dickson  took  an  active  share  in  the  disputes 
between  the  Resolutioners  and  Protesters,  in  which 
he  supported  the  former  party,  though  he  lived  to  see 
and  confess  that  they  had  been  completely  deceived. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  nerve  and  undaunted  reso- 
lution in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  may  serve  as  an  illustration : — On 
one  occasion,  when  riding  between  Edinbuigh  and 
Glasgow,  he  was  attacked  by  robbers.  Instead  of 
giving  way  to  his  fears,  Mr  Dickson  boldly  admonished 
them  of  their  danger  with  respect  to  their  souls,  and 
concluded  by  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  try  some 
other  profession  more  safe  and  creditable  than  that 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  Some  years  after  this, 
when  quietly  seated  in  the  Collie  of  Edinbuigh,  he 

*  Scoto  Worthies,  art.  8.  Rutiieribrd. 

▲  a 
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was  surprised  bj  reoemng  the  present  of  a  pipe  of 
wine,  accompanied  with  a  message  that  the  gentleman 
who  sent  it  requested  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a  glass 
of  the  wine  with  him  next  evening  in  his  study.  The 
request  was  granted ;  and,  in  the  course  of  conrersa- 
tion,  the  gentleman,  after  finding  that  the  minister 
retained  no  recollection  of  haying  seen  him  before, 
informed  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  robbers  who  had 
attacked  him, — ^that  he  had  been  seriously  impressed 
by  his  admonition, — and  that,  baring  adopted  his 
adrice.  he  had  prospered  in  foreign  trade,  and  now 
came  to  thank  his  benefactor. 

But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  the 
period,  though  less  known,  was  Mr  Robert  Douglas, 
minister  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  formerly  been  a  chap- 
lain in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  ahd  when 
leaving  his  service,  that  celebrated  prince  and  warrior 
pronounced  the  following  eulogium  on  his  character, 
— ^'  There  goes  a  man  who,  for  wisdom  and  prudence, 
might  be  a  counsellor  to  any  Idng  in  Europe ;  who, 
for  gravity,  might  be  a  moderator  to  any  assembly  in 
the  world ;  and  who,  for  his  skill  in  military  afi^urs, 
might  be  the  general  of  any  army."  Like  many  of 
the  ministers  at  this  period,  he  was  connected  by  birth 
with  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  land.  Majestic 
in  his  appearance,  and  princely  in  his  bearing,  there 
was  something  so  authoritative  about  him,  that  one 
has  said  he  never  could  look  at  him  without  a  sen- 
sation of  awe.  Though  a  Resolutioner,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  afi;er  the  Restoration,  and  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence  with  James  Sharp,  when  in 
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London,  in  which  the  designs  of  that  unhappy  apostate 
were  artfully  covered  oyer  with  high  profesdons  of 
regard  to  the  Presbyterian  interest.  Mr  Douglas, 
though  deceiyed  for  a  time  by  Sharp's  duplicity,  at 
length  discovered  his  real  character.  We  are  informed, 
that  when  Sharp  returned  to  Scotland,  he  himself  af- 
fecting no  ambition  for  the  prelacy,  pressed  the  accep- 
tance of  the  see  of  St  Andrews  upon  Mr  Douglas. 
He  told  him  that  he  clearly  perceived  that  the  king 
was  determined  on  introducing  Episcopacy,  and  that 
he  knew  none  fitter  for  the  office  of  primate  than  Mr 
Douglas,  who  had  better  accept,  lest  a  worse  should 
be  appointed.  The  honest  Presbyterian  saw  into  the 
secret  soul  of  the  hypocrite ;  and  when  he  had  given 
his  own  decided  rei^sal,  demanded  of  his  former  friend 
what  he  would  do  himself  were  the  offer  made  to  him. 
Sharp  hesitated,  and  rose  to  take  his  leave.  Douglas 
accompanied  him  to  the  door.  "  James,"  said  he,  *'*'  I 
perceive  you  are  clear, — I  see  you  will  engage, — you 
will  be  bishop  of  St  Andrews;  take  it,  then,"  he 
added,  laying  his  hand  on  Sharp's  shoulder, — ^'  and 
the  curse  of  God  with  it  !"* 

^^  The  subject,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  narrating  this 
scene,  '^  might  suit  a  painter."  We  may  add,  with 
equal  truth,  that  the  subject  affords  matter  of  solemn 
warning  to  the  Christian  minister,  and  of  serious 
reflection  to  all. 

•  Kirkton,  134. 
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Restoration  of  Charles — the  Reformation  OTertnmed  hj 
the  Act  Rescissory — Trial  and  Execution  of  tihe 
Marquis  of  Argyll — ^Execution  of  James  Guthrie— 
Re-establishment  of  Episcopacy — Treachery  of  Sharp 
— Consecration  of  the  Scottish  Bishops — Ejection  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers  —  Introduction  of  the 
Curates — Execution  of  Lord  Warriston. 

Wb  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  Bestoiation, 
when  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  thrown  into  the 
furnace  of  persecution,-:— when  she  was  stripped  of  the 
glory  of  her  reformation,  and  subjected,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  like  the  Church  of  ancient  Israel,  to 
captiyity  and  bondage.  The  Restoration  of  Charies 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  May  1660.  Nerer  did 
a  more  rapid,  more  complete,  or  more  melancholy 
change  pass  oyer  the  character  of  a  nation,  than 
that  which  Scotland  underwent  at  this  era.  **  With 
the  restoration  of  the  king,"  says  Bishop  fiumet, 
^'  a  spirit  of  extravagant  joy  spread  oyer  the  nation, 
that  brought  on  with  it  the  throwing  o£F  tlbe  yery 
profession  of  yirtue  and  piety;  all  ended  ia    enter- 
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tamments  and  dmnkeimeaB,  which  OTonui  the  thfee 
kingdoms  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  it  yery  much  corrupted 
ftU  their  morals.  Under  the  colour  of  drinking  the 
king^s  health,  there  were  great  disorders  and  mueh 
riot  eveiy  where.  Those  who  had  heen  concerned  in 
the  former  transactions,  thought  thej  could  not  redeem 
tbemselyes  from  the  censures  and  jealousies  that  these 
brought  on  them,  by  any  method  that  was  more  sure 
and  more  easy  than  by  going  into  the  stream,  and 
laughing  at  all  religion, — telling  or  making  stories  to 
expose  both  themselyes  and  their  party,  as  impious 
and  ridiculous."  * 

Ghailes  was  not  long  seated  on  the  throne,  when, 

abandoning  himself  to  pleasure  and  debauchery,  he 

proceeded  to  oyertum  the  whole  work  of  reformation, 

civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn 

to  support.     The  first  step  towards  the  execution  of 

this  neifarious  project  for  the  subversion  of  the  civil 

and  religious  liberties  of  Scotland,  and  which  hud 

the  foundation  of  all  the  persecutions  that  followed, 

was  thepasang,  early  in  the  year  1661,  of  the  Aet  of 

Sopremacy  for  securing  what  was  termed  the  royal 

prerogative^ — ^in  other  words,  for  making  the  king 

supreme  judge  in  all  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

To  this  was  afterwards  added  the  Oath  of  Alliance, 

which  bound  the  person  to  acknowledge  the  supreme 

and  unlimited  power  of  the  king  in  all  matters  civil 

or  religious,  and  made  it  high  treason  to  deny  him  that 

power.     Wodrow  has  justly  observed,  that  *^  ^vish 

principles  as  to  civil  rights  and  liberty,  still  lead  tiie 

van  to  persecution  for  conscience'  sake."    By  these 

«  Barnet'a  HMory  of  lUs  Own  Tfanet,  i.  130. 
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acts,  the  Parliament,  with  disgraoefiil  servility,  laid 
the  civil  liberties  of  the  nation  at  the  feet  of  a  despot 
on  the  throne ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  must 
hare  fallen  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  conscientiotis 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotlancl, 
who  had  always  contended  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  King  of  his  Church. 
At  last,  tired  of  annulling  acts  of  Parliament  passed 
during  the  previous  period  of  reformation,  the  Scottish 
counsellors  of  Charles,  in  the  same  year,  passed  a 
sweeping  measure,  annulling  the  Parliaments  them- 
selves.    By  this  measure,  which  was  called  the  Act 
Rescissory,  all  the  proceedings  for  reformation  between 
1638  and  1650  were  declared  rebellious  and  treason- 
able ;  the  National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League  were 
condemned  as  unlawful  oaths ;  the  Glasgow  Assembly 
of  1638  denounced  as  an  imlawful  and  seditious  meet- 
ing ;  and  the  ordering  of  the  government  of  the  Church 
was  declared  to  be  an  inherent  right  of  the  Crown.   In 
short,  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  reformation  of 
the  Church,  during  the  second  reforming  period,  was 
by  this  act  completely  annulled.     ^'  It  was  a  madden- 
ing time,"  says  Burnet,  "  when  the  men  of  affairs 
were  perpetually  drunk."    Middleton  himself  seldom 
came  sober  to  the  House ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
this  infamous  Act,  which  still  stands  unrepealed  in  our 
statute-book,  and  which  no  modem  reformer  has  ever 
proposed  to  repeal,  was  proposed  by  the  junto  at  a 
debauch,  and  carried  at  the  board  in  the  midst  of 
drunken  acclamations. 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  the  malice 
of  these  enemies  of  truth  and  liberty,  that  the  work  of 
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reformation  should  be  buried  under  legal  enactments ; 
it  was  deemed  necessary  that  its  grave  should  be  mois- 
tened with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  its  sup- 
porters. The  first  victim  selected  was  the  Marquis  of 
Aigyll.  The  marquis  had  protested  against  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I. ;  he  was  among  the  first  who  invited 
Charles  II.  to  Scotland,  and  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  head ;  but  all  this  could  not  atone  for  the  active 
share  he  had  taken,  during  the  civil  wars,  in  guiding 
the  a£&irs  of  the  nation,  and  opposing  the  measures 
of  the  court.  Charles  entertained  a  mortal  aversion 
to  him,  for  the  liberty  which  he  had  taken  in  privately 
warning  him  against  Malignants,  and  for  heading  the 
Presbyterians  in  imposing  on  him  the  Covenant  as 
the  condition  of  their  submission.  On  goiog  up  to 
London,  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  restoration, 
Argyll  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  from  whence  he 
was  transported  by  sea  to  Edinburgh,  to  stand  his  trial 
for  high  treason.  No  less  than  fourteen  charges  were 
brought  against  him ;  all  of  which  he  so  satisfactorily 
disproved,  that  his  judges  were  on  the  point  of  send- 
ing a  deputation  to  the  king,  stating  the  difficulty 
which  they  had  in  finding  any  plausible  ground  for 
his  condemnation,  when  they  were  relieved  from  their 
embarrassment  by  an  act  of  the  basest  description  re- 
corded in  history.  A  rude  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  Parliament  door,  and  a  packet  was  handed  in, 
containing  a  number  of  confidential  letters  which  had 
passed  between  Argyll  and  General  Monk,  and  which 
the  latter  person  had  sent  to  be  produced  at  the  trial. 
This  act  of  cold-blooded  treachery  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  marquis.    Monk,  who  had  been  the  active  agent 
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of  Cromwell,  was  made  Duke  of  Albemarle;  and 
Aigjll,  who  had  onlj  yielded  to  the  usarper  after 
reaiataace  was  raiii,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded ! 

The  marquis  received  his  sentence  with  great  soe- 
nit J ;  and,  on  its  being  pronounced,  said, — ^  I  had 
the  honour  to  set  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  and 
now  he  hastens  me  to  a  better  crown  than  his  own ! " 
On  arriying  at  the  Tolbooth,  he  found  his  exoeUent 
lady  waiting  for  him.  «  Th*y  have  giren  me  till 
Monday  to  be  with  you,  my  dear,"  said  he,  '*  there- 
fore let  us  make  for  it"  The  afflicted  wife,  throwing 
herself  into  his  anns,  could  not  leftain  from  expienng 
her  indignation  at  the  unjust  sentence.  *•*'  The  Lord 
will  require  it ! "  she  cried,  ^  the  Lord  will  require 
it ! "  ^'  Forbear,  forbear,"  said  the  marquis,  seeiog 
his  friends  dissolyed  in  tears  around  him ;  *^  truly  I 
pity  them ;  they  know  not  what  they  are  doing.  Tbej 
may  shut  me  in  where  they  please,  but  they  cannot 
shut  out  God  from  me.  I  am  as  content  to  be  here 
as  I  was  in  the  Tower ;  was  as  content  there  as  I  was 
when  at  liberty ;  and  hope  to  be  as  content  on  the 
scaffold  as  any  of  them  all." 

The  marquis  was  ccmstitutionally  timorous ;  and  in 
prison,  referring  to  this,  he  desired  those  about  him 
to  observe  that  the  Lord  had  heard  his  prayers,  and 
delivered  him  from  all  his  fears;  and  indeed,  the 
efforts  of  his  friends  were  chiefly  needed  to  repress 
his  ardent  longing  for  dissolution.  The  night  before 
his  execution,  being  engaged  in  settling  some  of  his 
worldly  aflairs,  his  heart  became  so  overpowered  with 
a  sense  of  the  love  of  Grod,  that  he  could  not  conceal 
his  emotions.     ^'  I  thought,"  said  he,  '^  to  have  con- 
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eealed  the  Lord's  goodness — ^but  it  will  not  do.  I  am 
now  ordering  my  worldly  afi&drs,  and  Ood  is  sealing 
my  charter  to  a  better  inheritance,  and  jnst  now  say- 
ing to  me,  Sony  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sine  are  forgiven 
thee."  On  repeating  these  words  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  retired  to  the  window  to  weep  there;  he  then 
drew  near  the  fire,  and  made  as  if  he  would  stir  it  a 
little,  to  conceal  his  emotions — ^but  all  would  not  do ; 
so  that,  coming  up  to  Mr  Hutchison,  his  chaplain,  he 
said, — ^  I  think  His  V1nl^T^ftag  oyercomes  me ;  but 
Crod  18  good  to  me,  that  he  lets  not  out  too  much  of 
it  here,  for  he  knows  I  could  not  bear  it." 

Taking  leave  of  his  friends  to  go  to  the  scafifbld, 

the  noble  martyr  said, — ^*'  I  could  die  like  a  Roman, 

but  choose  rather  to  die  as  a  Christian.     Come  away, 

gentlemen ;  he  that  goes  first  goes  cleanliest."     On  his 

way  out  of  prison  he  requested  an  interview  with  Mr 

Guthrie,  and  embraced  him  in  the  most  a£Fectionate 

manner.    "  My  lord,"  said  Guthrie,  "  God  hath  been 

with  you,  he  is  with  you,  and  will  be  with  you;  and 

such  18  my  respect  for  your  lordship,  that,  if.  I  were 

not  under  sentence  of  death  myself,  I  could  cheerfully 

die  for  your  lordship!"      When  on  the  scaffold  he 

showed  the  same  composure,  and  spoke  at  some  length 

with  great  pertinency.     He  forgave  all  his  enemies, 

and  said  he  would  condenm  none.     '^  God,"  said  he, 

^  hath  laid  engagements  on  Scotland.     We  are  tied 

bj  Covenants  to  religion  and  reformation ;  those  who 

were  then  unborn  are  yet  engaged ;  and  it  passeth  the 

power  of  all  the  magistrates  under  heaven  to  absolve 

from  the  oath  of  God.    These  times  are  like  to  be 

either  very  sinning  or  suffering  times ;  and  let  CSiris- 
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tians  make  their  choice,  there  is  a  sad  dilemma  in  the 
busiaess,  sin  or  suffer  ;  and  surely  he  that  will  choose 
the  better  part  will  choose  to  suffer.  Others  that 
will  choose  to  sin  will  not  escape  suffering;  they  shall 
suffer,  but  perhaps  not  as  I  do  ^pointing  to  the  Maiden, 
the  instrument  of  execution),  but  worse.  Mine  is  but 
temporal,  theirs  shall  be  eternal.  When  I  shall  be 
singing,  thcj  shall  be  howling.  I  have  no  more  to 
say  but  to  beg  the  Lord,  that  when  I  go  away,  he 
would  bless  every  one  that  stayeth  behind." 

On  approaching  the  Maiden,  Mr  Hutchison  said, — 
"  My  lord,  now  hold  your  grip  sicker," — meaning  that 
he  should  hold  fast  his  confidence  in  Christ.  Aigyll 
answered, — "  Mr  Hutchison,  you  know  what  I  said : 
I  am  not  afraid  to  be  surprised  by  fear."  At  this  awful 
moment,  his  physician  having  touched  his  pulse,  found 
it  beating  at  its  usual  rate — calm  and  strong.  He 
knelt  down  cheerfully,  and  having  given  the  signal 
by  lifting  up  his  hand,  the  loaded  knife  of  the 
Maiden  fell,  and  struck  off  his  head,  which  was  affixed 
to  the  west  end  of  the  Tolbooth.  This  martyrdom 
took  place.  May  27,  1661. 

Thus  fell  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  whose  name  and 
memory  still  bear  the  obloquy  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  suffered.  Fain  would  we  stay  our  narrative,  to 
wipe  off  the  foul  slanders  that  have  been  heaped  on 
him.  We  have  only  room  to  say,  and  we  do  it  on  the 
best  authority,  though  in  the  words  of  honest  Howie 
of  Lochgoin, — ^'  That  he  had  piety  for  a  Christian, 
sense  for  a  counsellor,  courage  for  a  martyr,  and  a 
soul  for  a  king !  If  ever  any  was^  he  might  be  said 
to  be  a  true  Scotsman." 
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James  Ghithrie,  minister  of  Stirling,  was  the  next 
▼ictim«     He  was  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Guthrie,  and 
descended  of   an    ancient  and  honourable  family. 
^  Perhaps,"  says  Wodrow,  *^  he  had  the  greatest  mix- 
ture of  ferrent  zeal  and  sweet  calmness  in  his  temper, 
as  any  man  in  his  time."    When  eyery  one  about  him 
was  excited,  he  remained  unruffled ;  and  it  was  usual 
with  him,  on  such  occasions,  to  say,  ^^  Enough  of 
this ;  let  us  go  to  some  other  subject ;  we  are  warm, 
and  can  dispute  no  longer  with  advantage."     His 
great  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Goyemment,  was  in 
reality  the  same  as  that  for  which  Argyll  had  sufiered 
— his  eminent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  covenanted 
reformation.     He  had  been  a  leading  and  active  pro- 
moter of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Protesters ;  but 
what  sealed  his  doom,  was  his  having  been  the  person 
selected  in  1650  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who  was 
now  the  king's  commissioner.     A  story  is  told,  though 
with  some  variations,  of  a  message  having  been  sent 
to  Mr  Guthrie  by  the  king  (some  say  by  a  nobleman), 
to  delay  pronouncing  that  sentence.     The  messenger 
arrired  on  Sabbath  morning,  as  he  was  putting  on  his 
cloak  to  go  to  church ;  and  the  last  bell  having  been 
rung,  Mr  Chithrie  was  perplexed,  not  knowing  how  to 
act  on  such  a  short  notke.     ^  My  heart,"  said  his  wife, 
^  what  the  Lord  gives  you  light  and  clearness  to  do, 
that  do,  without  giving  any  positive  answer  to  the 
messenger."     He  went,  and  to  the  messenger's  aston- 
ishment, pronoimced  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Though  the  Commission  of  the  Church  relaxed  Mid- 
dleton from  the  sentence  shortly  after,  yet  it  is  believed 
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that  he  never  fozgave  nor  forgot  whai  MrCKiduie  did 
that  day,  and  that  this  worthy  man  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  personal  revenge,  as  well  as  to  Sharp's  ambition. 

Etis  indictment  charged  him  with  various  offences, 
amounting,  in  the  eyes  of  his  adversaries,  to  the  charge 
of  high  treason ;  and,  among  the  rest,  his  being  the 
author  of  a  piece  entitled  "^  The  Causes  of  the  Lead's 
Wrath, "  and  his  accession  to  the  Westland  Bemon* 
strance,  formerly  mentioned.     Mr  Guthrie's  speech  is 
his  own  defence  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and.  trium- 
phant  vindications  that  was  ever  perhaps  made  before 
a  court  of  justice ;  but  neither  the  acknowledged  piety 
of  the  man,  the  innocence  of  his  character,  nor  the  elo- 
quence of  his  address,  had  any  weight  on  the  minds  of 
judges  who  were  determined  that  he  should  suffer,  with 
the  view  of  striking  terror  into  the  rest,  and  paving  the 
Mray  for  the  innovations  which  they  contemplated*    He 
was  condemned  ^  to  be  hanged  at  the  Gross  of  Edia- 
burgh  as  a  traitor,  on  the  1st  of  June  1661,  and  there- 
after his  head  to  be  strudc  off  and  affixed  on  the 
Netherbow;  his  estate  to  be  confiscated,  his  coat- 
of-arms  torn  and  reversed,  and  his  children  declared 
incapable,  in  all  time  coming,  to  enjoy  any  office, 
dignities,  possessions,  lands,  or  goods,  moveable  or  im- 
moveable, or  any  thing  within  this  kingdom.''     This 
dreadful  doom  he  received  with  the  utmost  composure, 
saying,  ^  My  lords,  let  never  this  sentence  aSect  you 
more  than  it  does  me ;  and  let  never  my  blood  be 
required  of  the  king's  family." 

This  good  man  seems  to  have  laid  his  account  with 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant  long  befoie 
there  was  any  appearance  of  it ;  for  it  is  told  of  him, 
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that  on  coming  into  Edinbaigh,  to  subscribe  the 
GoYenant,  he  met  the  execationer  of  the  citj  as  he 
was  entering  at  the  West  Port, — acbcamstaaoe  which, 
incidental  as  it  was,  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind,  that  he  was  heard  to  saj,  '^  he  took  ike  Cove- 
Dant  with  the  resolution  to  suffer  for  the  things  con- 
tained in  it,  if  the  Lord  should  call  him  thereto."  On 
the  night  before  his  execution,  when  sealing  some 
lettem,  he  was  observed  to  stamp  the  wax  crosswise, 
thus  marring  the  impression.  ^'  I  haye  no  more  to  do," 
said  he,  **'  with  coats-of-aims."  At  supper  with  his 
friends  that  night,  he  was  cheerftJ  even  to  pleasantrj. 
On  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  his  arms  being  pinioned, 
he  requested  that  one  of  them  might  be  slackened 
90  fiur  as  to  idlow  him  to  support  his  tottering  frame 
on  a  staff  while  walking  down  the  street  to  the  place 
of  execution.  On  the  ^tsl  ladder  ^  he  spoke  an  hour," 
sajs  Burnet,  ^^  with  the  composedness  of  one  who  was 
deliyering  a  sermon,  rather  than  his  last  words."  He 
bore  a  particular  testimonj  to  the  Coyenants,  and 
said,  ^^  These  sacred,  solemn,  public  oaths  of  God,  I 
belieye,  can  be  loosed  or  dispensed  with  hj  no  person, 
partj,  or  power  upon  earth,  but  are  still  binding  upon 
these  kingdoms,  and  will  be  so  for  eyer  hereafter; 
and  are  ratified  and  sealed  bj  the  conyersion  of  manj 
thousand  souls  since  our  entmng  thereinto.  I  take 
Ood  to  record  upon  mj  soul,''  he  added,  **  I  would 
not  exchange  this  scaffold  with  the  palace  or  mitre  of 
the  greatest  prelate  in  Britain."  He  forewarned  them 
of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  Scotland,  and  of  the  suffer- 
ings they  might  expect,  if  they  continued  faithful ; 
and  just  before  he  was  turned  oyer,  lifting  the  napkin 
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from  his  &ce,  he  cried, — ^^  The  Coyenants,  the  Cove- 
nants shall  yet  he  Scotland's  reviving !" 

It  would  he  improper  to  omit  noticing  the  well- 
known  anecdote,  which  is  said  to  rest  on  the  heat 
authority,  that  a  considerahle  time  aflter  the  death  of 
Mr  Outhrie,  when  the  Earl  of  Middleton  was  passing 
the  Netherbow,  a  few  drops  of  blood  fell  from  the 
head  of  the  martyr  on  the  carriage,  and  that  the  marks 
could  never  be  efilaced.  But  the  following  is  better 
deserving  of  attention,  as  an  illustration  of  the  pro< 
found  respect  in  which  the  iaithful  clergy  of  Scotland 
were  then  held  by  the  people.  The  headless  corpse 
of  Mr  Guthrie  was  put  into  a  coffin  and  carried  into 
the  old  kirk  aisle,  where  it  was  decently  prepared  for 
interment  by  a  number  of  ladies  of  high  respectability. 
Some  of  the  ladies  having  been  observed  to  dip  their 
napkins  in  the  blood  of  the  martyr.  Sir  Archibald 
Primrose  challenged  them  for  doing  so,  representing 
it  as  a  piece  of  Popish  superstition ;  when  one  of  them, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Burnet, 
replied,  ^'  We  intend  not  to  abuse  it  to  superstition  or 
idolatry,  but  to  hold  that  bloody  napkin  up  to  heaven, 
with  our  address  that  the  Lord  would  remember  the 
innocent  blood  that  is  spilt."  While  thus  employed, 
a  genteel  young  man*  came  in,  and  poured  out 
on  the  body  a  phial  of  rich  perfrmie,  the  odour  of 
which  filled  the  whole  church.  On  observing  this, 
one  of  the  ladies  exclaimed,  ^^  God  bless  you.  Sir,  for 
this  labour  of  love  which  you  have  shown  to  the 
slain  body  of  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ !"    The  young 

*  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  this  was  Mr  George  Stirling,  wbo 
tecame  eminent  as  a  surgeon  in  EdinlHirgh. 
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Bum,  without  speaking  a  word,  made  a  low  bow  and 
redred.* 

Having  thna  lemoTed  out  of  the  way  two  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  supporters  of  Presbytery, 
the  Court  proceeded  with  its  design  of  re-establishing 
Episcopacy.  Though  Charles  had  promised,  only  about 
a  year  before,  to  maintain  the  Presbyterian  discipline, 
he  sent  a  letter  in  August  1661  to  the  Scottish  coun- 
cil, in  which,  aflter  reciting  the  inconveniences  of  that 
form  of  government,  and  asserting  its  inconsistency 
with  monarchy,  he  says, — "  Wherefore  we  declare  our 
firm  resolution  to  interpose' our  royal  authority  ioT 
restoring  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  its  right  govern- 
ment by  bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles." 
A  Parliament  was  called,  which,  through  intimida- 
tion, and  various  other  means,  was  induced  to  approve 
of  this  resolution;  and  a  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately issued,  announcing  the  restoration  of  the 
bishops,  prohibiting  meetings  of  Synods  and  Assem- 
blies, and  forbidding  aU  preaching  against  the  change, 
on  pain  of  imprisonment.     And  thus,  by  the  mere 

*  Wodrow't  Analecta,  MS.  iv.— In  a  **  Tale  of  the  Times  of  the  Mar- 
tjn,"  written  hy  the  late  celebrated  Edward  Irving,  which  appeared  in 
**  The  Anniversary  for  1829,"  there  is  an  interesting  account,  given  on  the 
authority  of  a  venerable  old  lady  in  Glasgow,  of  the  manner  in  which 
James  Guthrie's  head  was  taken  down  from  the  pole  to  which  it  was 
affixed,  and  buried  beside  his  body.  According  to  Mr  Irving's  account, 
this  daring  exploit  was  perfbrmed  by  a  nephew  of  James  Guthrie,  who  was 
affianced  to  the  daughter  of  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  a  violent  enemy 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  who  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country  in  consequence 
of  the  Provost  seelung  his  life  as  the  forf«t  of  his  noble  conduct.  The 
tale  has  certainly  some  foundation  in  fact ;  but  both  the  dates  and  persons 
must  have  been  confounded  by  tradition ;  for  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Guthrie's  head  remained  on  the  Netherbow  port  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  when  it  was  taken  down  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  a 
student  In  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  Guthrie's  successor  in  Stirling.— 
SeoU  WortUu,  I.  S48 ;  MtGaMmr§fidU 
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will  and  mandate  of  the  king,  and  without  oonsultiog 
the  Church  in  anj  form,  Episcopacy  was  agameitab- 
lished  in  a  country  which  had  always  opposed  it, 
and  where  the  former  attempt  to  plant  ithaibeen 
followed  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

Nothing  leaves  a  darker  hlot  on  the  history  of  oui 
country,  than  the  ease  and  despatdi  with  which  this 
change  was  effected.     When,  in  the  h^inning  of  the 
following  year,  preshyteries,  and  even  sessions,  were 
discharged  from   meeting,  until  authorised  by  the 
hishops,  the  greater  part  of  the  presbyteries,  instead 
of  making  a  stand  for  their  religious  liberties,  tamelf 
submitted  to  the  proclamation ;  so  that  the  Fresbj- 
terians  justly  exposed  themselyes  to  the  taunt  whidi 
an  English  historian  casts  on  them,  that  ^^  Presbyteir 
fell  without  the  honour  of  a  dissolution."     It  would 
be    a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose,    because 
Episcopacy  met  with  so  little  resistance  at  its  fint 
introduction,  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  &your- 
able  to  the  change,  or  indifferent  to  their  ancieot 
polity.     Many,  no  doubt,  especially  among  the  oo- 
bility,  had  become  wearied  of  Christ's  yoke ;  many,  | 
too,  worn  out  with  intestine  discords,  were  diqK)sed 
to  hail  peace  on  almost  any  terms ;  and  the  general 
licentiousness  of  manners  introduced  with  tlie  Kesto- 
ration,  contributed  greatly  to  foster  these  dispositioiU' 
But  it  was  not  to  such  causes  that  Prelacy  was  b- 
debted  for  its  triumph.     It  was  brought  in  partly  bj 
stratagem,  and  partly  by  the  main  force  of  royal  pro- 
clamations, fenced  with  the  terrors  of  imprisonment, 
confiscation,  and  the  gibbet.     The  secret  liistoiy  ^ 
the  time  reveals  the  real  source  of  these  proclamatioD& 
in  the  plottings  of  a  set  of  avaricious  and  unprincipl^^ 
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courtiers,  whose  sole  object  was  to  enrich  themselves, 
by  inflictiiig  fines  and  confiscations  on  those  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in 
the  previous  reforming  period.  For  this  purpose, 
Scotland  was  excluded  from  the  act  of  indemnity,  long 
after  the  benefits  of  that  act  had  been  extended  to 
England ;  and  our  country  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  a 
succession  of  harpies,  who  first  preyed  upon  her  vitals, 
and  then  upon  one  another. 

The  treachery  of  James  Sharp  has  been  already 
adverted  to.    To  this  person,  who  was  at  first  minister 
of  Crail,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  St 
Andrews,  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  unhappily  in- 
trusted the  management  of  her  cause  at  court,  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoratidn,  and  he  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  preser- 
vation and  liberty  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment. 
While  thus  employed,  he  was  secretly  gained  over 
by  some  of  the  English  high-church  politicians,  to 
enter  into  their  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of 
J  Prelacy,  and  engaged  to  betray  the  Church  which 
confided  in  him ;   expecting,  as  the  reward  of  his 
;.  treachery,  to  be  made  Primate  of  all  Scotland.   With 
\.  a  deep  dissimulation,  which  has  seldom  been  equalled 
.^  in  the  history    of   ecclesiastical  crime,  he  carried 
.  .  on  a  correspondence  vrith  his  brethren,  in  which 
\he  artfully  concealed  the  intentions  of  Government, 
,  '^  lulled  their  suspicions,  and  prevented  them  from  peti- 


tioning  or  using  any  means  to  prevent  the  catastrophe, 
^    all  under  professions  of  the  warmest  devotion  to  the 


^^.cause  of  Presbytery  and  the  Covenant.*     When  he 

1^  *  This  correipondence  ii  pieierved  in  the  Introduction  to  Wodrow's 

)^  nb 
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came  down  to  Scotland,  he  praetised  the  same  de- 
ception so  successfully,  that  his  hrethren  never  sus- 
pected his  design  till  it  was  ripe  for  execution. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  all  these  causes 
combined  would  have  succeeded  in  prostrating  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  had  they  not  been  aided  by  tbe 
lamentable  dissension  within  her  own  pale,  between 
the  Resolutioners  and  Protesters.     This  breach  re- 
mained still  unhealed ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  Sharp 
and  others  to  prevent  the  two  parties  from  coalescing. 
By  their  mutual  jealousies  they  were  prevented  from 
joining  in  any  common  measure  for  the  safety  of  the 
Church.     In  addition  to  all  this,  most  of  the  eminent 
men  who  had  guided  her  councils  during  the  reform- 
ing period,  were  now  in  the  dust,  or  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  years.     The  Earl  of  Loudoun,  the  most 
eloquent  and  courageous  of  the  champions  of  the  Co- 
venant, died  in  March  1662.     He  knew  that,  next  to 
the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  none  were  more  obnoxious  to 
the  present  rulers,  and  often  entreated  his  excellent 
lady  to  pray  that  he  might  be  removed  by  death  be- 
fore the  next  session  of  Parliament ;  and  his  request 
was  granted.     Many  of  the  old  ministers  died  from 
pure  grief  at  seeing  the  goodly  fabric  which  had  cost 
Scotland  so  much  to  rear,  and  which  was  hallowed  in 
their  eyes  by  so  many  sacred  associations,  threatened 
with  destruction.     Among  these  we  may  notice  Robert 
Baillie,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to 
whose  leti>ers  we  owe  so  much  of  our  information  re- 
garding the  preceding  period.     This  excellent  man, 

History,  where  it  will  stand  a  monument  of  Sharp's  Infamj  to  the  latest 
posterity. 
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who  was  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  had  done 
much  for  the  advanoement  of  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion, became  latteriy  a  keen  partisan  on  the  side  of 
the  Resolutioners ;  and  his  prejudice  against  the  Pro- 
testers has  giyen  a  strong  tinge  to  all  his  representa- 
tions of  them  and  their  proceedings.    But  he  lived  to 
see  the  error  into  whidi  his  party  had  been  led  by 
their  extreme  lojaltj.    We  are  assured,  on  unquestion- 
aiUe  authority,  that  '^  he  died  under  a  rooted  aversion 
to  Prelacy  in  this  Church."*     And  he  himself,  in  the 
last  of  his  Letters,  expresses  this  sentiment  in  the  most 
feeling  manner :     ^  We  are  in  the  most  hard  taking 
we  have  seen  at  any  time.     It  is  the  matter  of  my 
daily  grief,  and  I  think  it  has  brought  all  my  bodily 
trouble  on  me,  and  I  fear  it  shall  do  me  more  harm."t 
This  was  written  in  May  1662,  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  his  troubles  were  ended. 

Still,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the 
northern  counties,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
attached  to  Presbyterianism  ;-^a  great  proportion  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  were  on  its  side ;  and  as  to 
the  ministers,  they  were  so  decidedly  Presbyterian, 
that  out  of  all  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  of  Scotland, 
not  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  Synod  ofAher- 
deen,  disgraced  itself  by  petitioning  in  favour  of  Epis- 
copacy. The  defeat  of  Presbytery  was  owing,  not  so 
much  to  the  fainting  of  the  standard-bearers  in  the 
day  of  battle,  as  to  their  want  of  union,  and  being  out- 
manoeuvred by  their  opponents,  who  showed  them- 
selves greater  adepts  in  policy  and  worldly  wisdom, 
—qualities  which,  however  useful  in  their  place,  are 

«  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p. !»,  fol.  t  BaiUie'*  Letten,  toI.  u.  p.  4G2, 
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not  yeiy  becoming  in  the  ministers  of  Christ,  innvhom 
we  rather  admire  that  simplicity  of  purpose  which 
may  often  render  them  the  dupes  of  worldly  politi- 
cians, or  eyen  betray  them  into  perilous  positions  and 
awkward  dilemmas,  but  which  we  would  not  wish  to 
see  exchanged  for  the  opposite  qualities  of  intrigue 
and  dissimulation.     And  when  we  consider  that  the 
system  of  Prelacy  was  thus  intruded  on  the  nation, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  a  single  Church  court, 
— ^that  its  foundations  were  laid  in  blood,  and  that 
the  country  continued  to  struggle  against  it  during  all 
the  28  black  and  bloody  years  of  its  existence,  it  is 
preposterous  to  allege  that  Prelacy  was  ever  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Scottish  people.    Not  the  shadow  of 
such  an  acknowledgment  was  ever  made  by  the  Church 
— not  even  such  as  was  pretended  during  the  reign  of 
•James  YI.    And  without  such  an  acknowledgment, 
the  mere  act  of  goyemment,  in  obtruding  Prelacy  on 
the  nation  with  tyrannical  and  oyerbearing  yiolence, 
did  not  and  could  not  make  it  the  act  of  the  Church. 
Whateyer  Erastians  may  say,  the  State  could  no  more 
undo  than  it  could  create  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland ;  which  remained  unaffected  in  her  identity, 
though  imder  a  cloud,  and  in  temporary  captiyitj,  till 
the  Reyolution,  when  she  ^^  shook  herself  fix>m  the 
dust,  and  loosed  herself  from  the  bands  of  her  neck." 
Episcopacy  haying  been  estabhshed  by  law,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  proyide  Scotland  with  bishops.     Of 
the  old  bishops,  none  remained  aliye  but  one  Sydserf^ 
and  he,  it  seems,  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  dignity 
to  confer  Episcopal  ordination,  ''  a  flower,"  says  Kirk- 
^on,  ^^  not  to  be  found  in  a  Scottish  garden ;"  so  that 
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four  of  the  ministers  who  were  chosen  for  this  office, 
viz.,  Sharp,  Fairfoul,  Hamilton,  and  Leighton,  were 
summoned  to  London,  where  the  ceremony  of  ordi- 
nation was  performed  in  Westminster  Ahbey.  To 
crown  the  disgrace  of  their  defection,  the  English 
bishops  insisted  on  their  acknowledging  the  nullity 
of  their  Presbyterian  orders,  by  submitting  to  be 
ordained  first  deacons,  then  presbyters,  and  lastly 
bishops.  Sharp  pretended  at  first  to  scruple  at  this 
degradation;  but  he  soon  submitted  with  the  rest; 
on  which  the  bishop  of  London  said  to  him,  that  ^^  it 
seemed  to  be  Scots  fiaishion  to  scruple  at  every  thing 
and  to  swcUlow  every  thing."  If  the  bishop  formed 
bis  opinion  of  our  nation  from  the  sample  of  it  before 
bim,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  so  to  express  him- 
self; for,  with  the  exception  of  Leighton,  every  one 
of  them  bad  formerly  professed  great  opposition  to 
that  form  of  government  in  which  they  now  took 
snch  a  conspicuous  share.  Sharp,  who  was  made 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  it  is  needless  to  character- 
ise. Burnet  informs  us  that  Fairfoul,  who  was  made 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  ^'  a  facetious  man,  insin- 
uating and  craf)y ;  but  he  was  a  better  physician  than 
a  diyine.  His  life  was  scarce  firee  firom  scandal ;  and 
be  was  eminent  in  nothing  that  belonged  to  his  own 
function.  He  had  not  only  sworn  the  Covenant,  but 
bad  persuaded  others  to  do  it.  And  when  one  objected 
to  him,  that  it  went  against  his  conscience,  he  an- 
swered, there  were  some  very  good  medicines  that 
could  not  be  chewed,  but  were  to  be  swallowed  down." 
Hamilton,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Galloway,  had 
equally  distinguished  himself  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
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of  the  Covenant.  Leigbton,  wlio  was  appointed  to  the 
diocese  of  Dunblane,  was  a  character  in  eyeij  respect 
different  from  the  rest.  Evangelical  in  his  doctrine, 
but  latitndinarian  in  his  ecclesiastical  views,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  forms  of  government  were  settled 
by  such  positive  laws  as  were  unalterable,  but  looked 
on  Episcopacy  as  the  best  form.  The  sanctity  of  his 
character,  and  amiableness  of  his  manners^  which  have 
been  quoted  as  the  redeeming  qualities  of  Scots  Epis- 
copacy, were  in  fact  its  exceptions ;  for  on  these  very 
accounts  he  was  disliked  and  contemned  by  Sharp 
and  his  associates,  as  a  tool  unfit  for  their  purposes. 
Leighton  condemned  and  deplored  the  measures  which 
were  taken  for  thrusting  Episcopacy  upon  Scotland ; 
and  when  the  bishops  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  a 
sort  of  triumphal  procession,  he  left  them  in  disgust 
before  reaching  the  city,  and  entered  it  as  privately  as 
possible.* 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  bishops.  May  8, 
1662,  the  Parliament  passed  an  act  restoring  them  to 
all  their  ancient  prerogatiyes,  spiritual  and  temporal ; 
another  restoring  Patronage,  and  ordering  all  entrants 
to  take  collation  from  the  bishop ;  and,  not  to  burden 
the  reader's  memory  with  other  acts  rooting  out  every 

*  "  Leighton  often  said  to  me,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  in  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  that  afikir,  there  appeared  such  cross  characters  of  an  ai^ry 
Providence,  that  how  fuiljr  soevw  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
Episcopacy  itself,  yet  it  seemed  that  God  was  against  them,  and  that  they 
were  not  lilce  to  be  the  men  to  build  up  his  church ;  so  that  the  strugglbig 
about  it  seemed  to  him  lilce  a  fighting  against  God.  He  who  had  the 
greatest  hand  in  it  (Sliarp)  proceeded  with  so  much  dissimulation ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  order  were  so  mean  and  selfish ;  and  the  Earl  of  Hiddleton, 
with  the  other  secular  men  that  conducted  it,  were  so  openly  impious  and 
vicious,  that  it  did  cast  a  reproach  on  every  thing  relating  to  religion  Co 
see  it  managed  by  such  iDstmments."— flit>tofy,  i.  p.  MS. 
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vestige  of  the  preyious  Reformation,  they  passed  the 
follojnng  declaration,  which  all  persons  in  public 
trust  were  required  to  subscribe,  and  which  became  a 
convenient  engine  of  persecution:  '^  I  do  sincerely 
a£Srm  and  declare  that  I  judge  it  imlawfiU  for  subjects, 
under  pretext  of  reformation,  or  any  other  pretext 
whatsoever,  to  enter  into  Leagues  and  Covenants,  or 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  king,  or  those  commis- 
sioned by  him,  and  all  those  gatherings,  petitions,  &c^ 
that  were  used  in  the  beginning,  and  carrying  on  of 
the  late  troubles,  were  unlawful  and  seditious.  And 
particularly,  that  these  oaths,  whereof  the  one  was 
commonly  called  the  National  Covenant  (as  it  was 
sworn  and  subscribed  in  the  year  1638,  and  there- 
after), and  the  other  entitled  a  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  were  and  are  in  themselves  unlawiiil  oaths, 
and  that  there  lieth  no  obligation  upon  me,  or  any  of 
the  subjects,  from  the  said  oaths,  to  endeavour  any 
alteration  of  the  government  in  Church  or  State,  as  it 
is  now  established  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom."  It 
was  absurd  enough  to  require  a  person,  not  only  to 
declare  that  he  was  not  bound  by  these  Covenants, 
but  to  pronounce  absolution  on  all  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects who  had  taken  them.  But  the  matter  assumes 
a  graver  aspect,  when  it  is  considered  that  God  was 
a  party  in  these  engagements,  and  that  not  only  were 
these  sacred  deeds  condemned  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  the  subjects  compelled  to  perjure  themselves  by 
formally  renouncing  their  obligation,  both  on  them* 
selves,  and  on  the  land. 

The  spirit  of  the  ruling  party  was  not  long  confined 
to  Parliamentaiy  enactments.   The  29th  of  May  1 662, 
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being  the  amuTeisary  of  the  king's  restoration,  was  or- 
dered to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  or,  as 
they  profanely  termed  it,  "  a  holiday  to  the  Lord."  On 
this  day  the  CoTenants  were  torn  in  pieces  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
The  town  of  Linlithgow,  at  the  same  time,  signalized 
itself  by  an  act  of  wanton  insult  on  these  sacred  bonds 
still  more  revolting.  Af%;er  divine  service  the  streets 
were  filled  with  bonfires,  and  the  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  was  made  to  flow  with  wine.  At 
the  Cross  was  erected  an  arch  upon  four  pillars,  on  one 
side  of  which  appeared  the  figure  of  an  old  hag  with 
the  Covenant  in  her  hand,  and  the  inscription,  ^'A 
glorious  Reformation."  On  the  top  was  another  figure 
representing  the  devil,  with  this  label  in  his  mouth, — 
"  Stand  to  the  cause."  On  the  king's  health  being 
drunk,  fire  was  applied  to  the  frame,  and  the  whole 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob  in- 
flamed with  liquor.  This  solenm  burning  of  the  Cove- 
nants was  got  up  by  the  provost  and  minister  of  the 
place,  both  of  whom  had  been  Covenanters.  By  the 
more  respectable  class  of  the  inhabitants  it  was  wit- 
nessed with  grief  and  horror,  as  a  profane  and  daring 
afircmt  offered  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

Still,  though  the  Church  courts,  the  official  public 
organs  of  the  Church's  voice,  had  been  closed,  the 
ministers  were  allowed  to  occupy  their  pulpits ;  and  it 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  hearts  of  Sharp  and 
his  associates,  that  they  should  do  so  without  acknow- 
ledging their  authority.  Diocesan  meetings  were 
therefore  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  different  dioceses 
of  the  bishops ;  but  these,  except  in  the  north,  were 
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Tery  ill  attended.  The  Parliament  ordained  that  all 
ministers  must  wait  npon  these  Episcopal  courts,  on 
pain  of  being  held  contemners  of  royal  authority.  To 
enforce  this  act,  the  Earl  of  Middleton  and  his  com- 
mission made  a  tour  to  the  west  country.  The  scenes 
of  prodigality,  debauchery,  and  pro&neness  which  took 
place,  during  this  circuit,  were  of  such  a  kind  as  could 
not  be  rehearsed  here  without  exciting  feelings  of 
disgust  and  horror  in  eyery  well-constituted  mind. 
On  arriying  at  Glasgow,  Fairfoul,  the  archbishop, 
conaplained  to  Middleton,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  not  one  of  the  ministers  had  owned 
him  as  their  bishop,  and  suggested  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  passing  an  act  and  proclamation,  banishing 
all  those  ministers  from  their  manses,  parishes,  and 
dioceses,  who  had  been  admitted  since  1649,  when 
patronage  was  abolished,  unless  they  obtained  a  pre- 
sentation from  the  lawfrd  patron,  and  collation  from 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  before  the  1st  of  Noyember. 
This  was  the  first  step  toward  the  persecution ;  and 
it  will  be  obseryed  that  it  commenced  under  pretence 
of  enforcing  the  law,  the  old  obnoxious  law  of  patron- 
age. Those  who  had  been  admitted  since  1649  were 
of  course  young  persons;  they  were  men  of  piety, 
zeal,  and  popular  talents ;  and  haying  been  admitted 
to  their  charges  by  the  free  call  and  consent  of  the 
people,  they  were  greatly  esteemed  and  beloyed.  The 
council  agreed  to  issue  the  proclamation  on  the  4th 
of  October,  thus  giying  them  less  than  a  month's 
warning.  "  Duke  Hamilton  told  me,"  says  Burnet, 
"  they  were  all  so  drunk  that  day,  that  they  were 
not  capable  of  considering  any  thing  that  was  laid 
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before  them,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  but  executing 
the  law,  without  any  relenting  or  delay."  The  mili- 
tary were  ordered  to  pull  the  ministers  out  of  their 
pulpits,  if  they  should  presume  to  go  on  with  their 
functions.  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee  alone  protested 
against  this  mad  step,  as  calculated  only  to  augment 
the  public  odium  against  the  bishops,  and  asserted  that 
the  young  ministers,  before  they  would  acknowledge 
Episcopacy,  would  suffer  more  than  the  loss  of  their 
stipends.  The  archbishop  maintained  that  there  would 
not  be  ten  in  all  his  diocese  who  would  refuse  to  corn- 
ply.  Middleton,  who  had  no  idea  of  men  throwing 
themselves  and  their  families  on  the  wide  world,  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  conscience,  sneered  at  the  bare 
supposition.  To  his  utter  amazement,  and  to  the  un- 
speakable mortification  of  the  bishops,  nearly  four 
hundred  ministers  chose  rather  to  be  ejected  irom  their 
charges  than  comply.  Turned  out  of  their  homes  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  depriyed  of  all  maintenance, 
they  exhibited  to  their  congregations  a  firmness  of 
principle,  which  eleyated  and  endeared  them  still 
more  in  their  estimation,  -^  while  the  sudden  and 
simultaneous  shutting  up  of  400  churches  in  one  day, 
by  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  west,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  were  deprived  of  thor 
pastors,  and  a  third  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
silenced,  did  more  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace from  the  bishops  than  any  other  plan  that  could 
have  been  devised.  "  The  honest  people,"  says  Kirk- 
ton,  ^'encouraged  their  ministers  to  enter  upon  the 
course  of  sufiering ;  and  many  in  Scotland  rejoiced  to 
see  their  ministers  give  that  proof  of  their  8incerity> 
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for  there  were  some  who  affirmed,  not  20  ministers  in 
Scotland  would  lose  their  stipends  for  refusing  to  sit 
with  a  bishop." 

"  Scotland,"  says  Wodrow,  "  was  never  witness  to 
such  a  Sabbath  as  the  last  on  which  those  ministers 
preached;  and  I  know  no  parallel  to  it,  saye  the 
17th  of  August,  to  the  Presbyterians  in  England."  * 
The  people  were  dissolved  in  tears,  and,  at  intervals, 
as  the  minister  proceeded,  there  were  loud  waiUngs 
and  involuntary  bursts  of  sorrow.  As  an  instance, 
I  may  refer  to  the  parish  of  Irongray,  of  which  Mr 
John  Welsh  was  minister,  a  faithful  and  courageous 
champion  of  the  Covenant.  An  order  was  sent  to 
apprehend  him,  which  was  executed  by  one  Maxwell, 
a  Papist.  The  whole  parish  assembled  to  convey  their 
minister  a  little  on  his  way,  and  the  mournful  proces- 
sion followed  him  with  tears  and  lamentations,  till  he 
came  to  the  water  of  Cluden,  where  he  was  to  take 
horse.  There  he  was  beset  by  his  affectionate  parish- 
ioners, who  clung  to  him  on  all  sides,  and  refused  to 
part  with  him.  With  a  heart  almost  broken,  but 
resolved  not  to  be  detained,  Mr  Welsh,  after  some  of 
the  ministers  had  knelt  down  and  prayed,  mounted 
his  horse,  the  people  still  holding  him.  In  order  to 
extricate  himself  from  them,  he  dashed  into  the  water, 
and  rode  quickly  away ;  but  multitudes,  both  of  men 
and  women,  rushed  into  the  stream  on  foot,  and  fol- 
lowed him  on  the  other  side  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight, 
rending  the  air  with  their  cries  and  lamentations.  | 

Another  eminent  minister  who  was  expelled  from 

^  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  when  9000  ministers  were  ejected  for  non- 
cooftirmitj.  t  Blackader's  Mem.,  p.  105. 
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his  charge  at  this  time,  and  who  distinguished  him- 
self for  the  holdness  with  which  he  continued  to 
preach  in  the  open  fields,  was  Mr  John  Blackader  of 
Troqueer.  One  of  his  sons,  who  was  then  a  mere 
child,  relates,  with  much  simplicity,  what  happened 
on  this  occasion : — '^  A  party  of  the  king's  guard  of 
horse,  called  Blew-henders,  came  jBrom  Dumfries  to 
Troqueer,  to  search  for  and  apprehend  my  father,  but 
found  him  not,  for  what  occasion  I  know  not.  So 
soon  as  the  party  entered  the  close,  and  came  into  the 
house,  with  cursing  and  swearing,  we  that  were  chil- 
dren were  frightened  out  of  our  little  wits,  and  ran 
up  stairs,  and  I  among  them;  who,  when  I  heard 
them  all  roaring  in  the  room  below,  like  so  many 
breathing  deyils,  I  had  the  childish  curiosiiy  to  get 
down  upon  my  belly,  and  peep  through  a  hole  in  tiie 
floor  above  them,  for  to  see  what  monsters  of  creatures 
they  were ;  and  it  seems  they  wf  re  monsters  indeed 
for  cruelty;  for  one  of  them  perceiving  what  I  was 
doing,  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  thrust  it  up 
where  I  was  peeping,  so  that  the  mark  of  the  point 
was  scarce  an  inch  from  the  hole,  though  no  thanks 
to  the  murdering  ruffian,  who  designed  to  run  it  up 
through  my  eye.  Immediately  after  we  were  forced 
to  pack  up,  bag  and  baggage,  and  remove  to  Glen- 
cairn,  ten  miles  from  Troqueer.  We  who  were  the 
children  were  put  into  cadger  s  creels,  where  one  of 
us  cried  out,  coming  through  the  Bridge-end  of  Dum- 
fries, '  I'm  banisht,  I'm  banisht!'  One  happened  to 
ask.  Who  has  banished  ye,  my  bairn  ?  He 'answered, 
'  Byte-the-sheep  (the  bishop)  has  banisht  me.' "  * 

«  Memoirs  of  John  Blackader,  p.  106. 
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The  next  point  with  the  hishops  was  to  sapplj  the 
racant  pulpits;  but  this  was  not  so  easily  accomplished 
as  the  emptying  of  them  had  been.  Few  or  none  in 
the  south  could  be  induced  to  enter  the  pulpits  of  the 
ejected  ministers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  haye  recourse 
to  the  north  country,  where,  from  a  yariety  of  causes 
which  we  need  not  stay  to  specify,  eyer  since  the  days 
when  James  V I.  summoned  his  ''  northern  men  "  to 
outvote  the  Assembly,  there  has  been  a  general  dis- 
position to  accommodate  themselves  to  despotic  mea- 
sures, whether  it  might  be  to  obey  the  king,  or  to 
"  please  the  laird."  There  they  procured  a  number  of 
raw  young  lads  and  hungry  expectants,  '^  unstudied 
and  unbred,'*  says  Kirkton, ''  who  had  all  the  proper- 
ties of  Jeroboam's  priests,  miserable  in  a  world,  and 
imable  to  subsist,  which  made  them  so  much  long  for 
a  stipend.  So  they  went  to  their  churches  with  the 
same  intention  as  a  shepherd  contracts  for  herding  a 
flock  of  cattle.  A  gentleman  in  the  north,  it  is  said, 
cursed  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  because,  said  he, 
since  they  left  their  churches,  we  cannot  get  a  lad  to 
keep  our  cows ;  they  turn  all  ministers."  "  They  were 
the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard,"  says  bishop  Bur- 
net ;  '^  they  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and  many  of 
them  were  openly  vicious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to 
their  orders  and  the  sacred  function ;  and  were,  indeed, 
the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  northern  parts.  Those  of 
them  who  arose  above  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men 
of  such  violent  tempers  that  they  were  as  much  hated 
as  the  others  were  despised."  In  short,  the  patrons 
themselves  were  ashamed  to  present  such  creatures, 
and  they  were  generally  put  in  by  the  bishops. 
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These  were  not  the  men  likely  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  loss  of  their  favourite  pastors.      We 
need  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  in  different  places 
attempts  were  made  to  resist  their  entrance  into  the 
churches ;  these,  however,  were  chiefly  by  women  and 
boys.     At  Irongray,  the  women,  headed  by  one  Mar- 
garet Smith,  opposed  the  militaiy  who  were  guarding 
the  curate,  defending  themselves  under  the  kirk-dyke, 
and  fairly  beat  them  off  with  stones.     For  this  feat 
Margaret  was  brought  into  Edinburgh,  and  condemned 
to  banishment ;  but  she  told  her  tale  so  innocently,  that 
she  was  allow^  to  escape.     Other  women,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  in  many  other  places,  were 
condemned  to  do  penance,  by  having  papers  stuck  on 
their  heads,  and  afterwards  being  severely  whipped. 
These,  Kirkton  tells  us,  were  ^^  ordinarily  die  actions 
of  the  profane  and  ignorant,  not  approved  by  the  sober 
and  judicious  Presbyterians ;"  but  we  may  judge  how 
strong  and  general  the  feeling  was  against  the  intrud- 
ers, when  farther  informed  that  careless  fellows  thought 
there  was  no  surer  way  of  atoning  for  the  excesses  of 
the  last  night,  than  by  insulting  a  curate  the  next 
morning.     It  was  chiefly,  too,  by  small  annoyances, 
that  they  showed  their  contempt  for  the  curates^  as 
they  called  them.     Some  would  steal  the  tongue  of 
the  kirk  bell ;  others  would  barricade  the  door,  so  as  to 
oblige  the  curate  to  climb  up  literally  by  the  window. 
A  shepherd  boy,  who  had  found  a  nest  of  ants,  emptied 
them  one  day  into  the  curate's  large  boots,  as  he  was 
going  to  the  pulpit ;  and  then  the  sport  of  the  urchins 
was  to  behold  the  reverend  gentleman,  after  exhibiting 
a  variety  of  antics,  under  the  torture  of  the  mischiev- 
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ous  animals,  obliged  to  bring  bis  service  to  an  abmpt 
oonclusion.*  Another  instance  of  the  same  contempt 
for  these  unworthy  pastors  may  be  recorded : — A  curate 
in  the  west  country,  who  felt  deeply  mortified  at  the 
extreme  thinness  of  his  audience,  sent  a  threatening 
message  to  the  women,  that  if  they  did  not  make  their 
appearance  at  the  church  next  day,  he  would  inform 
against  them.  The  women  obeyed  the  mandate,  but 
each  of  them  came  with  a  child  in  her  arms ;  and  the 
curate  had  not  long  proceeded  in  his  'Service,  when 
first  one  child  began  to  cry,  then  another,  till  the 
whole  of  them  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  was  drowned  in  a  univ^sal  squall.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  stormed  and  almost  cursed  at  the 
women ;  they  told  him  it  was  his  own  fault,  and  that 
they  could,  on  no  account,  leave  their  children  at 

home.t 

Matters,  however,  soon  assumed  a  more  serious 
aspect.  At  Edinburgh  the  ministers  were  treated  with 
great  rigour,  being  required  either  to  submit  to  the 
present  order  of  things,  or  desist  from  preaching,  and 
retire  from  the  city.  The  whole  of  them,  rather  than 
comply,  submitted  to  the  sentence,  except  one  Robert 
Lawrie,  who,  being  the  only  minister  left  behind,  as  a 
sort  of  nucleus  to  the  new  race  of  ministers,  was  desig- 
nated by  the  people  the  nest-egg:  Prosecutions  were 
next  set  on  foot  against  some  of  the  ministers  who  had 
dared  to  preach  against  the  defections  of  the  times, — 
among  whom  were  Mr  Donald  Cargill,  Mr  Thomas 
Wylie,  Mr  M^Kail,  and  Mr  John  Brown  of  Wam- 
phray,  whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  succeed- 

•  Kirkton's  Hiitory.  f  Wodrow'f  Analecto,  MS. 
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ing  history.  Many  of  the  ministers  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  others  escaped  from  death  hy  a  voluntary 
banishment.* 

The  fate  of  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Warriston, 
who  suffered  about  this  time,  deserve^  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  Besides  affording  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  it  sets  in  a 
yery  strong  light  the  spirit  which  animated  the  rulers 
of  that  dark  period.  Archibald  Johnston  makes  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  life,  in  the 
flEimous  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638,  when  he  was 
chosen  clerk.  A  profound  and  accomplished  lawyer, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  man  of  the  most  active 
business  habits,  he  took  a  prominent  share  in  all  the 

*  Among  others  who  were  banished  at  this  time  was  Mr  John  Livingstone, 
minister  of  Ancrum,  who  soon  afterwards  died  in  Holland.    The  reader 
will  recollect  that  it  was  he  who  was  honoured  as  the  chief  instruneat  of 
the  wonderful  revival  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  in  1630.    The  case  of  this  wor- 
thy man  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  remark,  which  has  been  often 
verified,  that  true  piety  will  generally  lead  even  those  who  have  taken  no 
prominent  share  in  ecclesiastical  discussions,  to  act  a  conscientious  part  in 
public  matters  which  involve  religious  principle.    In  a  letter  which  be 
wrote  to  his  parishioners,  whom  he  was  not  permitted  to  revisit  before  his 
departure,  he  says,  "  I  have  often  told  you  that,  for  my  part,  I  could  never 
make  it  a  chief  part  of  my  work  to  insist  upon  the  particular  debates  of  the 
time,  as  being  assured,  that  if  a  man  drink  in  the  knowledge  and  the  main 
foundations  of  Christian  religion,  and  have  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in  hi* 
heart,  to  make  him  walk  with  God,  and  make  conscience  of  his  ways,  such 
an  one  (except  he  be  giddy  with  self-conceit)  shall  not  readily  mistake 
Christ's  quarrel,  to  join  either  with  a  profane  Atheist  party,  or  a  bnatic 
Atheist  party ;  but  the  secret  of  the  Lord  will  be  with  them  that  fear  him, 
and  he  will  show  them  his  covenant     And  I  have  thought  it  not  fiu-  from 
a  sure  argument,  that  a  course  is  not  approven  of  Gody  when  generally  all 
they  that  are  godly  and  all  profane  men  turning  penitent  scunner  at  it. 
and  it  may  be  cannot  tell  why :  and  generally  all  the  profane,  at  the  first 
sight,  and  all  that  had  a  profession  of  piety,  when  they  turn  loose,  embrace 
it,  and  it  may  be  cannot  tell  why.    There  may  be  diversity  of  judgment, 
and  sometimes  sharp  debates  among  them  that  are  going  to  heaven ;  but 
certainly  one  spirit  guides  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  another  spirit  the 
seed  of  the  serpent ;  and  blessed  are  they  that  know  their  Master's  wUl  and 
do  it ;  blessed  are  they  that  endure  to  the  end." 
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subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Covenanters,  and  "vras 
among  the  chief  leaders  in  promoting  the  league  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England.  His  zeal  in  this  cause, 
and  his  success  in  thwarting  all  the  machinations  of 
the  royal  party,  aad  brin^  some  of  them,  particu- 
larly  Montrole,  to  desenred  punishment,  during  the 
ciyil  war,  exposed  him  to  the  special  Tengeance  of  the 
Goremment  at  the  Restoration.  Their  enmity  to  his 
person  on  these  accounts  knew  no  bounds,  though  thej 
attempted  to  conceal  it  under  the  pretext  of  an  indict- 
ment, charging  him  with  haying  served  under  Crom- 
well, who  had  made  him  derk-register,  and  advanced 
him  to  the  bench  under  the  title  of  Lord  Warriston. 
Convinced  that  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  his 
blood,  Warriston  retreated  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  conceabnent.  His  enemies, 
however,  with  the  slow  but  sure  determination  of 
the  blood-hound,  tracked  him  out;  and  at  last  one 
of  their  emissaries,  a  worthless  creature  of  the  name 
of  Murray,  usually  called  '^  crooked  Murray,"  dis- 
covered the  good  old  man  at  an  exercise  in  which  he 
always  took  much  delight, — at  his  prayers.  Before  this 
time,  in  addition  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  had 
been  shamefully  treated  during  an  attack  of  illness  at 
Hamburgh,  by  Dr  Bates,  one  of  the  king's  physicians, 
*'  who,"  says  a  writer  that  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  ^^  intending  to  kill  him,  did  prescribe 
unto  him  poison  for  physic,  and  then  caused  to  draw 
from  this  melancholy  patient  60  ounces  of  blood, 
whereby  he  was  brought  near  unto  the  gates  of  death, 
and  made  in  a  manner  no  man,  having  lost  his  me- 
mory, so  that  he  could  not  remember  what  he  had 

c  c 
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done  or  said  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before ;  in  which 
condition  he  continued  till  his  dying  day/'*  In  this 
melancholy  condition,  he  was  dragged  on  board  of 
ship,  conducted  irom  Leith,  bare-headed  and  on  foot, 
and  lodged  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  On  being 
first  brought  before  the  council,  the  poor  old  man, 
broken  with  disease,  and  bewildered  with  his  situa- 
tion, began  to  supplicate  his  judges  in  the  most  mov- 
ing tones  for  mercy ;  at  which  Sharp  and  the  other 
bishops  who  were  present,  raised  an  inhuman  laugh, 
and  insulted  the  superannuated  prisoner  to  his  ^Eice.  It 
had  a  different  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  audience ;  for, 
says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  "  it  moved  all  the  spec- 
tators with  a  deep  melancholy ;  and  the  chancellor,  re- 
flecting upon  the  man  s  great  parts,  former  esteem,  and 
the  great  share  he  had  in  all  the  late  reyolutions,  could 
not  deny  some  tears  to  the  frailty  of  silly  mankind."  t 
Warriston,  however,  afterwards  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session, apologized  to  the  court,  on  the  grounds  already 
mentioned,  for  his  obvious  imbecility,  and  submitted 
with  resignation  to  the  sentence  of  death  which  they 
pronounced  on  him.  Whilo  in  prison,  the  tenderness 
and  spirituality  of  his  frame,  and  the  thankfrilness  vrith 
which  he  received  any  little  attention  that  was  paid 
him,  gained  the  hearts  even  of  some  that  had  formerly 
hated  him.  His  great  concern  was  that  he  might  be 
supported,  and  not  left  to  faint  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
On  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  he  frequently  said  to  the 
people  standing  by,  "  Your  prayers,  your  prayers." 

'    *  Preface  to  the  Apologetical  Relation,  published  in  1665.    Burnet  says. 
."  he  was  80  disordered  in  body  and  mind  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  a  govern- 
ment  to  proceed  against  hita/'—Hist.,  i.  297. 
t  Mackenzie's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  134. 
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He  deliyered  his  last  words  on  the  scaffold  with  the 
utmost  composure,  usuig  a  paper  to  aid  his  shattered 
memory.  On  ascending  the  ladder,  in  doing  which 
his  feeble  and  tottering  Grassxe  was  assisted  by  some 
friends  in  deep  mourning,  he  cried  with  great  fervour, 
"  I  beseech  you  all  who  are  the  people  of  God,  not 
to  scar  at  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  or  stumble 
at  any  thing  of  this  kind  falling  out  in  those  days, 
but  be  encouraged  to  suffer  for  him ;  for  I  assure  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bear  your  charges/' 
While  they  were  adjustiog  the  rope  around  his  neck, 
he  added,  '•^  The  Lord  hath  graciously  comforted  me." 
He  then  prayed,  ^'  Abba,  Father,  accept  this  thy  poor 
sinful  servant,  coming  unto  thee  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ."  And  crying  out,  "O  pray,  pray!  praise, 
praise!"  he  was  turned  over,  and  expired  without  a 
struggle,  with  his  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Thus 
died  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Warriston,  July  22, 
1663.* 

We  consider  it  due  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent 
man,  to  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  last  scene  of  his 
life ;  for  as  there  was  no  man  who  did  more  in  his 
day  for  the  advancement  of  the  Reformation,  so  there 
is  none  whose  character  has  been  so  grossly  insulted 
and  misrepresented ;  while  his  sufferings,  at  the  close 
of  his  eventful  life,  have,  of  late,  very  much  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  inflicted  them,  been  made  the 

*  As  a  curioiu  iUustration  of  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  age,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  a  report  was  circulated  both  before  and  after  his  death, 
that  a  spae-wife  had  uttered  the  following  ominous  prediction  concerning 
him  at  his  birth  :— 

"  Full  moon,  full  sea. 
Great  man  shalt  thou  be ; 
Bot  ill  dead  shalt  thou  dje.**—Lamont's  Diary,  p.  206. 
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subject  of  cruel  mockery  and  heartless  triumph.  But 
"  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short ;"  and  the 
time,  we  trust,  has  now  come,  when  the  attempt  to 
revive  such  calumnies  against  our  persecuted  ancestors, 
will  only  prove  the  signal  for  the  raising  of  a  hundred 
voices  to  vindicate  their  memory. 

To  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  character  of  Archibald 
Johnston,  we  must  view  it  apart  from  the  peculiar 
complexion  of  his  religious  and  political  creed.  Grant- 
ing the  goodness  of  the  cause  he  espoused,  which  rests 
on  surer  grounds  than  the  merits  or  demerits  of  its 
supporters,  he  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  having 
acted  either  dishonourably  or  with  unbecoming  violence 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  measures.  The  sole  offence 
with  which  his  enemies  could  charge  him,  was  his 
having  accepted  office  under  the  usurper,  a  crime,  if 
crime  it  was,  shared  by  many  besides  him,  and  which 
was  confessed  and  regretted  by  none  more  cordially 
than  by  himself.  But  Warriston  belonged  to  a  dass 
rarely  to  be  met  with  now :  he  was  a  religious  politi- 
cian. The  standard  of  his  policy  was  the  Word  of 
God ;  his  great  and  governing  aim,  the  divine  glory. 
And,  on  this  account,  his  name  has  suffered  obloquy 
from  a  quarter  where  all  who  would  follow  his  steps 
may  expect  similar  treatment,  so  long  as  society  is 
composed,  as  it  still  is  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  of 
the  godless  and  unbelieving. 
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field-Meetings  in  life— The  Bishops'  Drag-Net— High 
Commission  Conii— William  Guthrie  of  Fenwick — 
Oppressions  of  the  Soldiery — Rising  in  the  West — 
Skirmish  at  Pentland — Tortures  and  Executions — 
Hugh  M'Kail — Executioner  of  Irvine. 

In  our  last  sketch  we  noticed  the  commencement,  in 
1663,  of  those  field-meetings,  or  Conventicles^  as  they 
were  called  by  their  enemies,  which  gave  so  much  of- 
fence to  the  prelates.  At  first  these  meetings  were  vezy 
rare,  being  held  chiefly  in  the  west  and  soutii  country. 
The  people,  haying  been  secretiy  apprised  of  the  place 
of  meeting,  assembled  in  some  remote  sequestered  glen, 
unarmed,  and  unoffending,  and  after  hearing  the  Gos- 
pel from  the  lips  of  their  beloyed  pastors— endeared  to 
them  the  more  by  their  haying  suffered  for  tiie  truth 
which  tiiey  preached — peaceably  dispersed,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  One  of  these  sacred  ^'  trysting- 
places,"  celebrated  for  many  meetings  of  this  nature, 
was  Glenyale,  a  beautiful  sequestered  yalley  in  Fife, 
lying  between  West  Lomond  and  Bishophill,  and  open- 
ing to  the  west.  About  the  middle  of  the  yalley  it 
eatpands  into  a  fine  amphitheatre  on  the  south,  capable 
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leeSofrtf  ^^""^  "'^  """^^  *•'*'  commencement,  in 
■»«e'cau3T  f^*^"""*^  "'  C««r«.(ic/«,  as  they 
*»»<»totr  ^,  "  ^""ies.  which  gave  so  mnch  of- 
«_  .^,^-™l'«''it'»-  Atfimthes.im-oli„^-sw.r.vcrv 
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of  containmg  many  thousand  persons ;  on  the  north 
side  is  a  large  projecting  rock,  which  is  said  to  have 
heen  occupied  by  the  ejected  ministers  as  a  pulpit.  In 
this  splendid  temple, ''  not  made  with  hands,"  many 
assembled  from  the  surrounding  country,  to  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers ;  and  anecdotes  connected 
with  these  scenes  are  still  presared  by  the  older  na- 
tives of  the  district.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  smaU  party  of  the  king's  troops, 
who  came  upon  them  from  the  west^  and  looking 
down,  saw  the  whole  congregaition  lying  in  the  Talley 
1)elow,  hanging  ^[itranced  on  the  Hps  of  the  minister, 
who  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  and  uiicon- 
scious  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy#  The  soldiers 
were  preparing  to  attack  them,  when  they  were  dis- 
suaded from  the  attempt  by  Crawford  of  Powmill, 
who  observed,  "  Take  care  what  ye  do — I  see  Bilton 
among  them  "  (a  famous  markstnan) ;  ^'  if  you  ni«ddle 
with  them,  he  is  certain  to  make  some  of  y6u  sleep  in 
your  shoes."* 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  parish  of  Kinglassie,  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Baleddie  came  upon  them  with  a  few  followers. 
But  they  observed  him  at  a  distance,  and  before  his 
arrival,  they  had  the  minister  concealed  among  tbem 
in  disguise.     When  Baleddie  came  and  found  hiMeelf 

*  Crawford  of  Powmill,  though  a  rude  prOfime  man,  and  by  no  meftos 
friendly  to  the  Presbyterians,  sometimes  interfered  f(Mr  their  protection. 
A  party  of  soldiers  having  one  day  come  to  apprehend  a  neighbour  of  his. 
a  tenant  at  Pittendriech,  the  poor  man,  who  was  building  a  stack  at  the 
time,  threw  down  his  fork  and  ran  to  Powmill,  and  meeting  with  the  laird, 
implored  him  for  shelter,  crying,  "  O  laird,  where  shall  I  run  ?"  **  O 
never  fear,"  replied  Powmill,  "  run  into  the  house,  and  get  ikito  my  bed : 
they'll  never  think  of  seeking  a  saint  in  hell !  "—  Traditional.  Metnoir*  o/ 
Veitch  and  Brysson,  p.  295. 
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disappointed  in  his  object,  which  was  to  apprehend 
the  minister,  he  rode  round  the  multitude  in  high 
wrath,  cursing,  and  threatening  to  fine  ihe  whole  of 
them.  While  thus  employed,  one  of  his  aunts,  who 
was  present,  a  woman  of  determined  spirit,  and  pos« 
sessed  of  great  influence  in  the  country  side,  rose  up 
and  said,  '^  Baleddie,  begone,  and  do  not  molest  these 
honest  people,  who.  axe  met  peaceably  to  hear  the 
Goqiel ;  or,  if  you  do  not,  I  will  lay  you  by  the  heels/' 
^  O,  aunt  Mary,"  said  Baleddie,  '^  are  you  there?" 
and  turning  his  horse's  head,  he  rode  off.  After  this 
the  minister  resumed  his  place,  and  the  people  dis- 
persed without  far&er  molestation.* 

How  long  matters  might  haye  continued  in  this 
compaiatiTely  peaceful  state,  had  these  meetings  been 
tolerated,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Incensed,  howerer^  at 
fi  Tiding  their  curates  despised  and  deserted,  the  bishops 
procured  an  ^  act  for  separation  and  disobedience  to 
eoclesiastick  authority,"  ordaining  that  all  ministers 
who  yentured  to  preach  without  the  sanction  of  the 
bishops,  should  be  punished  as  seditious  persons,  and 
that  eyeiy  one  who  absented  himself  from  public  wor- 
ship in  his  own  parish  church,  should  be  subjected  to 
certain  pains  and  penalties.  This  act,  which  was 
called  the  bishop's  drag-net^  was  followed  by  the  most 
yexatious  oppressions.  In  the  end  of  1663,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year,  troops  were  sent  into 
the  west,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Turner,  a 
mercenary  and  unprincij^ed  soldier,  who  had  formerly 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Coyenant,  but  who 
now  found  a  more  lucratiye  seryice  under  the  bishops 

•  Traditioiul. 
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in  plundering  the  Presbyterians.  The  process  adopted 
bj  this  officer  was  veiy  simple  and  sammaiy.  The 
curate,  after  sermon,  read  a  roll  of  the  parishioners,  and 
handed  oyer  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  Tomer, 
who  was  at  once  the  judge  of  the  party,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner of  the  sentence.  Vast  sums  were  leyied 
imder  the  pretext  of  fines  for  non-attendance  at  church  ; 
and  if  the  tenant  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the 
money  on  the  spot,  the  soldiers  were  sent  to  quarter 
upon  him,  till  the  poor  man  was  ^'  eaten  np ;"  his 
cattle  were  disposed  of  for  a  mere  trifle ;  the  bread 
was  torn  from  the  mouths  of  his  children,  and  thrown 
to  the  officers'  dogs ;  and  whole  femilies,  reduced  from 
comfort  to  beggary,  were  compelled  to  wander  about 
the  country  for  subsistence.  Those  who  trayelled  to  a 
distance  to  hear  such  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  as 
were  still  permitted  to  occupy  their  pulpits,  met  with 
no  better  treatment*  A  party  of  soldiers  would  sit 
carousing  in  the  ale-house  till  the  service  was  con- 
cluded, when  they  went  armed  to  the  church-door, 
and  questioned  each  indiyidual  as  he  came  out,  whether 
he  belonged  to  the  parish.  If  they  did  not,  and  were 
unprepared  to  pay  the  fine,  the  men's  coats  and  the 
women's  plaids  were  taken  from  them ;  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  spectacle  to  see  the  soldiers  returning  frY)m 
these  expeditions  on  the  Lord's  day,  laden  with  the 
spoils,  as  if  they  had  been  stripping  the  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

These  oppressive  measures,  howeyer,  proying  in- 
sufficient to  suppress  the  practice,  the  bishops  soon 
found  more  active  work  for  their  military  assistants. 
In  the  beginning  of  1664,  a  new  court  was  erected  by 
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the  adyice  of  Sharp,  composed  of  bishops  and  laymen^ 
termed  the  High  Commission  Courts  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  to  carry  into  e£fect  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,  and  punish  all  who  opposed  the  goTemment 
of  the  Church  bj  bishops.  The  powers  conferred 
on  this  court  were  so  extraordinary,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor and  other  noblemen,  became  justly  suspi- 
cious of  the  growing  authority  of  the  bishops,  and 
after  continuing  for  two  years  it  was  abolished.  But 
during  these  two  years  it  was  not  idle.  Ministers 
were  banished,  or  imprisoned;  women  were  publicly 
whipped ;  and  even  boys,  after  being  scourged  and 
branded,  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  sent  to  Barbadoes.* 
Among  other  proclamations  against  the  Presbyterians 
at  this  time,  too  tedious  to  mention,  there  was  one 
making  it  sedition  to  give  charity,  or  collect  any  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  the  poor  ejected  ministers ; 
and  another  for  dragooning  people  to  the  church,  by 
imposing  fines,  or  quartering  soldiers  upon  them  until 
they  complied.  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
we  may  notice  the  case  of  William  Ghithrie,  minister 
of  Fenvrick,  and  author  of  that  excellent  little  treatise, 
^'  The  Trial  of  a  Saving  Interest  in  Christ."  He  was 
cousin  to  James  Guthrie,  whose  martyrdom  we  have 
recorded.  Afiable  in  his  manners,  and  &cetious  in 
his  conversation,  as  well  as  diligent  and  devout  in  his 
office,  Mr  Guthrie  was  universally  beloved  and  re- 
spected. When  he  first  came  to  Fenwick,  the  people 
were  so  rude  and  irreligious,  that  many  of  them  never 
came  to  church,  and  did  not  even  know  the  face  of 
their  pastor ;  and  various  were  the  expedients  he  tried 
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to  OTercome  their  prejudioes*  Disguising  himself, 
sometimes  as  a  traveller^  at  other  times  as  a  sports- 
man, he  would  solicit  from  them  a  night's  lodgings ; 
and  bj  the  humour  of  his  conyersation,  and  joining 
with  them  in  their  amusements,  he  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  woridng  an  entire  refonnation  among  them. 
There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  him  in  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, which,  as  it  has  been  erroneouslj  ascribed  to  a 
late  eccentric  clergyman  in  London,  may  be  here 
restored  to  its  proper  original,  Mr  Guthrie.  One  day 
haidng  -visited  one  of  his  people  in  disguise,  he  per^np- 
toiily  insisted  on  Ihe  goodman  of  the  house  perfbrmiDg 
family  worship,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  go  to 
bed  without  his  at  least  making  the  attempt.  The 
man,  afber  many  ineflfectual  excuses,  at  last  began,  ^  0 
Lord,  this  man  will  have  me  to  pray,  but  thou  know- 
est  that  I  cannot  pray."  ^^  Stop,"  said  Mr  Guthrie, 
^^  you  have  done  well  enough;  I  could  not  pray  a 
better  prayer  myself."  Upon  which  he  prayed  with 
the  family :  and  having  prevailed*  on  the  man  and  his 
wife  to  promise  to  visit  the  church  next  Sabbath,  thej 
went  and  found,  to  their  astonishment,  that  their  late 
impracticable  guest  was  no  other  than  their  minister ; 
a  discovery  which  issued  in  their  becoming  exemplary 
in  their  attendance  at  church.* 


*  On  one  occasion,  at  a  meeting  of  fait  brethren,  Mr  Guthrie,  who  had 
been  more  than  ordinarily  gay  and  cheerful,  was  asked  to  pray,  which  he 
did  in  such  a  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  that  the  grave  Mr  Durham 
could  not  help  expressing  his  amaiement,  telling  him  that  if  he  had 
laughed  half  so  much  he  could  not  have  prayed  for  a  long  time  after.  Mr 
Outhrie  replied,  that  were  it  not  for  his  laughing,  his  complaint  would  soon 
make  him  sad  enough.  But,  said  Mr  Durham,  *'  are  your  people  not 
offended  at  your  Joining  in  their  phiys  and  sports  ?"  "  No,"  said  die  good 
man, "  they  are  rather  blythe  to  see  me  do  it."—  Wodrow's  Analecta,  MS. 
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Mr  Guthrie's  extraordinaiy  r^nitation  pointed  him 
oat  as  a  special  object  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  the 
arclibishc^  of  Glasgow,  who  could  not  pieyail  upon 
him  in  any  way  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The 
Earl  of  Glencaim,  then  Chancellor,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  archbishop,  asked  him  as  a  particular  &your 
that  Mr  Guthrie  might  be  overlooked ;  the  prelate, 
however,  refused,  saying,  with  a  disdainful  air,  '^  That 
shall  not  be  done — ^it  cannot  be ;  he  is  a  ringleader  and 
keeper  up  of  sedition  in  my  diocese."  The  Chancel- 
lor said  little,  but  when  he  came  down  stairs,  his 
attendants  observed  him  agitated  to  such  a  degree  that 
*'  the  buttons  were  springing  off  his  coat  and  vest" 
Being  asked  what  ailed  him,  he  replied,  ^'  Woes  me ! 
we  have  advanced  these  men  to  be  bishops,  and  they 
will  trample  upon  us  all."* 

Accordingly,  in  July  1644,  Mr  Chithrie  was  sus- 
pended ;  but  the  archbishop  could  not  prevail  on  any 
of  his  curates  to  intimate  the  sentence;  **•  there  was 
such  an  awe  upon  their  spirits,"  says  Wodrow,  "  which 
scared  them  from  meddling  with  that  great  man." 
At  last  one  of  them,  the  curate  of  Calder,  was  induced, 
by  a  bribe  of  five  pounds  sterling,  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  prelate.  With  great  difficulty  Mr  Guthrie  pre- 
vailed on  his  people  to  refrain  from  violently  opposing 
the  party  who  were  sent  with  the  curate ;  for  they 
were  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  cause 
of  their  beloved  pastor.  The  nuserable  curate  who 
had  sold  himself  to  this  work  of  iniquity,  preached  to 
his  own  party  without  disturbance ;  but,  we  are  as- 

*  Wodrow's  Anal.  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  145 ;  HUt.  Account  of  Senators  of 
Justice,  p.  3S0. 
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sured,  never  preached  again.*  '^  He  died  in  a  few 
dajs,"  it  is  said,  '^  in  great  torment,  of  an  iliac  passion; 
and  his  wife  and  children  died  all  in  a  year  or  thereby. 
EBs  reward  of  five  pounds  was  dearly  bought ;  it  was 
the  price  of  blood,  the  blood  of  souls."  t 

We  cannot  help  adyertinghere  to  the  decided  piety 
which  distinguished  all  who  su£fered  ^t  this  period  in 
the  cause  of  the  Covenant.  Without  a  single  excep- 
tion, they  were  men  of  conscience,  men  of  prayer, 
many  of  them  men  of  deep-toned  devotion ;  and  all 
of  them,  either  previous  to  their  being  singled  out  for 
suffering,  or  before  they  died,  gave  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  their  being  sustained  and  comforted  by  the 
hopes  of  the  Qospel.|  This,  in  the  case  of  the  minis- 
ters, had  not  only  a  vast  influence  in  securing  them 
the  sympathies  of  the  people,  who  were  not  blind  to 
the  contrast  between  them  and  the  careless  irreligious 
curates  who  supplanted  them,  but  even  gained  them 
the  involuntary  respect  of  their  enemies.  The  Earl 
of  Glen'caim,  who  died  about  this  time,  eamesd; 
sought,  on  his  deathbed,  the  services  of  a  Presbyteiu 
pastor.  The  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  the  Earl  of  Ai 
nandale,  both  bitter  persecutors  of  the  Presbytena 
ministers  during  their  lives,  were  equally  anxious 
have  their  attendance,  and  actually  obtained  it,  di 
their  last  moments.     Such  instances  made  the  Di 

*  Mr  Guthrie,  proceeding,  no  doubt,  on  the  general  ground,  that  Pro4 
dence  seldom  faili  to  put  a  mark,  in  this  world,  on  the  instruikienti 
ployed  in  aflBieting  hi«  public  servants,  forewarned  him  that  he  ml^ht  i 
expect  some  judicial  stroke. 

t  Soots  Worthies,  p.  294. 

t  **  There  was  never  a  Presbyterian  troubled  in  his  conscience  on 
deathbed,  because  he  kq>t  his  Covenant*  and  disowned  bishops ;  but  i 
a  poor  curate  was  sore  tormented  for  what  he  had  done"— KirkUm,  IS 
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of  York  one  day  say,  that  *'  he  beliered  that  Scotsmen, 
be  what  they  wonld  in  their  lifetime,  were  all  Pres- 
1)  jterians  at  their  death."  * 

Meanwhile,  dnring  the  year  1 665,  the  oppressions 
of  the  soldiery  became  perfectly  intolerable,  particu- 
larly in  the  west,  where  Sir  James  Turner  and  & 
William  Bannatyne  yied  with  each  other  in  plunder- 
.   ing  and  harassing  the  unhappy  peasantry.     A  fiednt 
idea  of  these  exactions  may  be  formed,  when  we  state, 
that,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  curates  and  soldiers 
gathered  upwards  of  50,000  pounds  Scots  from  the 
west  country,  purely  for  nonconformity.      In  Gal- 
loway and  Dumfriesshire  they  levied  a  still  larger 
.  som,  in  addition  to  the  fines  imposed  by  the  State  on 
landed  proprietors,  which  amounted  to  many  hundreds 
of  tfaousands-f    To  crown  the  whole,  after  committing 
^.  these  outrages,  the  soldiers  would  compel  the  poor 
■^_  people  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  had  been  used 
I  by  them  with  the  greatest  tendamess  and  civility !  |    It 
^;  seemed  as  if  Government  intended  to  try  the  utmost 
^^limits  to  which  the  endurance  of  the  people  would  go. 
^;  During  six  years  had  they  seen  the  legal  securities  for 
,^  rfheir  beloved  Beformation  one  af);er  another  rescinded, 
^their  civil  liberties  laid  low,  their  ministers  scattered, 
ij  and  a  set  of  men  intruded  into  their  churches,  whose 
^practice,  not  to  speak  of  their  principles,  made  them 
little  better  than  public  nuisances.    And  now,  simply 
us^^Wause  they  would  not  consent,  at  the  command  of 
'^gdieir  rulers,  to  renoimce  their  religion,  they  found 
Siemselves  placed  under  a  barbarous  military  execu* 
^on ;  while  aQ  liberty  of  petitioning,  or  addressing  the 

^w*  Wodrow.  vol.  i.  p.  «19.       t  See  Wodrow'a  Lists.       J  Kirkton,  281. 
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throne,  for  redress  of  their  grieyanoes,  was  discharged 
under  the  highest  penalties.  Few  people,  in  any 
other  coontiy,  would  have  subjoditted  so  long  under 
such  circumstances,  as  thej  did,  silently,  and  without 
a  murmur ;  still  h<^ing  that  ProTidence  would  open 
a  door  of  relief,  and  that  the  ciy  of  their  oppression 
might  come  up  to  heaven. 

But  oppression,  when  long  continued,  will  make 
even  wise  men  mad.  A  ciieumstance,  purely  acci- 
dental, which  took  place  in  NoTember  1660,  led  to  a 
partial  a>d  Ul^ri^ed  ridng  in  the  west  countrr, 
which,  was  followed  by  tbe  most  disastrous  conse* 
quences,  not  only  to  those  immediately  engaged  in  it 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Presbyterians  througb 
the  country,  who  took  no  part  in  the  insurrection. 
While  the  brutal  and  unlicensed  soldiery  of  Sir  James 
Turner  ^were  at  the  height  of  their  insolence,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  west  had  been  laid  waste  by  their 
devastationB,  many  femiUes,  CTen  of  the  best  rank 
bemg  scattered  and  forced  to  hide  themselyes  in  mtiini 
and  mountains, — four  fugitive  countrymen  ps 
through  the  village  of  Dairy  in  Ayrshire.  A  p^ 
of  soldiers  had  seized  a  poor  old  man,  who  coi 
not  pay  his  church  fines,  and  were  threatening 
strip  him  naked,  and  roast  him  on  a  red-hot 
iron.  The  countrymen  interfered,  and  were  pleadi 
with  them  to  desist,  when  the  soldiers  fell  u] 
them  with  their  swords,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  >vi 
ended  in  one  of  the  soldiers  being  wounded,  and 
rest  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  prisoner.*     On 

*  Wod.,yoU.p>241^  Kirkton,  p..2a9 ;  Blacad.  Mem.,  p.  136 ;  Turi 
M«moirf. 
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the  countrymen,  knowing  what  they  might  expect 
for  performing  this  act  of  humanitj)  resolyed,  as  a 
first  measure  of  security,  to  seize  on  a  party  of  sol- 
diers stationed  in  the  neighbourhood.     This,  with  the 
aid  of  some  of  their  companions,  they  accomplished, 
one  of  the  soldiers  only  being  killed  on  attempting 
resistance.    Subsequently  they  were  joined  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who,  raising  a  small 
force,  surprised  Sir  James  Turner  in  his  bed  at  Dum- 
fries, making  him  prisoner,  and  disarming  his  soldiers.* 
The  news  of  this  rising  struck  a  terrible  panic  into  the 
hishops,  and  those  at  the  head  of  affistirs  in  Edinburgh, 
who  immediately  ordered  General  Dalziel  to  march  to 
'   Glasgow,  despatched  an  exaggerated  account  to  Lon- 
^^  don,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  to  lay 
;  down  their  arms,  and  submit  within  24  hours,  without, 
however,  any  promise  of  indenmity.     This  amounted, 
"of  course,  to  little  more  than  a  summons  to  the  gal- 
■  lows.      The  insurgente,  therefore,   only  thought  of 
increafflng  their  numbers  and  fighting  it  out.      On 
reaching  Lanark,  their  numbers  amounted  to  nearly 
^3000  horse  and  foot,  but  ill-accoutred  and  undis- 
^  ,  eiplined.      Here  the  leaders  of  the  party  drew  up  a 
*  Jkort  declaration,  stating  the  design  of  their  appearance 
\Jtt  arms,  which  they  declared  to  be  simply,  " sinless 
lelf-defence,"  in  the  way  of  adhering  to  their  solemn 
^^  , yovenant,  and  deliverance  from  their  manifold  griev- 
•^  mces,  ''  the  just  sense  of  which  (they  say)  made  us 
^^' boose  rather  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  fields  for  self- 

jj.*    *  "  On  arriving  at  Dumfries  they  marched  to  the  -Cross,  and  drank  the 
ing'a  health,  a  labour  they  might  well  have  spared,  for  they  had  cruel 
.  fanlur—Kirkton,  p.  232. 
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defence,  than  to  stay  at  home  burdened  daily  with 
the  calamities  of  others,  and  torturied  with  the  fears  of 
our  own  approaching  misery/'  In  token  of  their 
cause  being  a  religious  one,  they  joined  in  renewing 
the  Corenant,  confessing  the  late  heinous  violations  of 
it,  and  pledging  themselyes  to  stand  to  its  defence. 
But,  oppressed  as  the  Presbytierians  in  the  west  had 
been,  l^ey  were  not  prepared  for  joining  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  with  an  expedition  which  they 
regarded  as  premature  and  hopeless.  The  devoted 
little  band,  instead  of  finding  new  accessions  as  they 
advanced,  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  numbers 
daily  dropping  away.  Colonel  Wallace,  a  brave  and 
enterprising  officer,  who  had  taken  the  command,  used 
all  his  efforts  to  keep  them  together ;  but  on  approach- 
ing Edinburgh,  from  which  they  were  led  to  expect 
great  support,  they  found  the  whole  city  in  arms 
against  them  .♦  Harassed  with  long  marching  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  surrounded  by  theii 
enemies  behind  and  before,  half-drowned  and  half- 
starved,  "  they  looked,"  says  Eirkton,  "  rather  like 
dyiag  men  than  soldiers  going  to  conquer."  Yet  in 
this  pitiable  plight,  reduced  to  900  men,  they  resolved 
to  stand  their  ground ;  and  at  the  Pentland  Hills,  on 
a  spot  named  Rullion  Green,  the  conflict  began  by  an 
attack  of  a  body  of  horse  under  the  command  of 
Dalziel.  This  attack  was  nobly  met ;  the  royal  troops 
were  repelled  by  Major  Learmont,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  the  Covenanters,  among  whom  were  two  Irish 
ministers,  Mr  Crookshanks  and  Mr  M'Cormack,  who 

*  See  an  interesting  Xarratire  of  the  Rising  at  Pentland,  by  Colonel 
Wallace ;  Mem.  of  Veitch  and  Brysson,  p.  388,  et  teq. 
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had  been  actiye  in  encoiuaging  the  people  to  this  un- 
dertaking, and  brayely  fell  in  the  first  onset.  It  is 
said,  that  had  they  followed  up  their  advantage,  the 
Covenanters  might  have  gained  the  victory;*  but 
ther  horses  being  untrained,  and  they  themselves 
spent  with  &.tigue,  the  superior  numbers  and  discipline 
of  the  enemy  at  last  prevailed ;  and  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  the  insurgents  were  defiaated,  with  the  loss  of 
50  killed,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners.  The  rest 
made  their  escape  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  This 
ddrmish  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  November  1666. 
It  is  allowed  even  by  Sir  James  Turner,  who  was 
present,  being  stUl  kept  a  prisoner  among  the  Presby- 
terians, and  who  has  written  a  minute  though  rather 
disingenuous  account  of  the  whole  affair,  that  ^^  the 
rebels,  for  their  numbers,  fought  desperately  enough."  t 
Thus  ended  this  most  unfortunate,  ill-concerted, 
and  ill-timed  rising, — an  attempt  which  was  disap- 
proved of  and  lamented  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  which  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
vexatious  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  bishops  and 
their  imderlings,  clerical  and  military,  who  goaded 
the  poor  people  to  such  a  pitdi  of  irritation,  that  the 
wonder  is  how  they  bore  it  so  long.  To  brand  it, 
however,  by  the  odious  name  of  rebellion,  would  be 
an  abuse  of  terms,  and  a  libel  on  the  worthy  men  who 

*  Wodrow,  i.  251,  on  the  information  of  a  minister  present. 

t  At  one  time  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  not  "  seen  less  of  divine  worship 
any  whore  than  be  saw  in  that  army  of  theirs."  "  I  am  sure,"  he  says, 
*'  in  my  quarters  my  guards  neither  prayed  nor  praised  for  any  thing  1 
ever  heard ;"  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  complains  of  the  tedious- 
ueM  of  their  graces  before  and  after  meat,  which  gave  him  even  more 
annoyance  than  the  scarceness  and  bad  quality  of  his  victuals,  the  main 
theme  of  his  lamentations. 

Dd 
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« 

were  engaged  in  it,  all  of  whom  disclaimed  being  ac- 
tuated bj  rebellious  motives,  or  any  design  to  overturn 
the  government  of  the  country.  All  of  them,  without 
exception,  at  this  period  owned  the  king's  authority, 
and  submitted  to  every  thing  save  Episcopacy ;  and 
this  they  could  not  do  without  renouncing  that  cove- 
nant which,  they  conscientiously  believed,  was  obU- 
gatory  on  themselves  and  the  whole  land.  Their 
simple  object  was  to  free  themselves  and  their  coun- 
trymen from  the  horrible  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned,  and  to  lay  their  grievances  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  claim  redress,  which  they  had  no 
access  to  do  in  any  other  way  but  in  arms.  They 
cannot  be  condemned  for  this,  without  condemning 
the  very  principles  upon  which  our  ancestors  acted, 
with  more  success,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
And  had  they  succeeded,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that, 
instead  of  being  stigmatized  as  rebels,  they  would 
have  earned  the  praise  of  patriots.  But  while  the 
tyranny  under  which  they  suffered  is  sufficient  to 
justify  their  appearance  in  arms,  and  vindicate  them 
from  the  charge  of  rebellion,  the  end  for  which  they 
suffered,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  died,  justly 
entitle  them  to  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  This  dis- 
tinction is  so  well  stated  by  one  of  themselves  in  his 
"  djdng  testimony,"  and  is  so  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  quarrel,  that  it  may  be  l^re  in- 
troduced.— "  Although  the  insupportable  oppressions 
under  which  I  and  many  others  did  groan,  were  enough 
to  justify  our  preserving  and  defending  of  ourselves 
by  arms,  yet  know  that  the  clause  was  not  ours,  but 
the  Lord's ;  for  we  suffered  all  our  grievous  oppres- 
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sdons,  not  for  eril-doiiig,  but  because  we  could  not  in 
conscience  acknowledge,  comply  with,  and  obey  Pre- 
lacy,  and  submit  unto  the  ministiy  of  ignorant,  light, 
and  profane  men,  who  were  irregularly  and  yiolently 
thrust  upon  us ;  neither  did  we  only  or  mainly  design 
our  ciyil  liberties,  but  the*  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  the 
extirpation  of  Prelacy,  the  restoration  of  our  faithful 
pastors,  the  suppression  of  profuiity,  promoting  of 
piety,  the  saying  of  ourselves  from  unjust  violence, 
until  we  had  presented  our  grievances  and  desires ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  recovering  of  the  once  glorious, 
but  now  ruined  work  of  reformation,  in  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the 
National  Covenant,  and  Solemn  League  and  Coven- 
ant, to  which  I  declare  my  adherence,  and  through 
grace  shall  seal  the  same  with  my  blood/'* 

*  The  Testimony  of  John  Neilson  of  Corsack,  who  died  at  Edinburgh, 
December  14, 1G66,  Naphtali,  p.  323. — Some  have  biamed  them  because 
they  made  the  defence  of  the  Goq>el  one  of  their  declared  objects;  and 
among  others,  Mr  M*  Gavin,  in  his  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Scots  Wor- 
thies, condemns  this,  while  at  the  same  time  he  owns,  that  **  in  a  dvil 
and  political  view,  they  suffered  enough  to  provoke  resistance."  He  would 
have  allowed  them  to  fight  for  an  object  purely  civil  and  political ;  but 
because  religion  was  mixed  up  in  the  quarrel,  he  conceives  that  they 
ought  to  have  suffered  **  with  the  meekness  of  lambs  led  to  the  slaugh- 
ter/' in  which  case  ^'  their  murderers  might  have  become  ashamed  or 
tired  of  their  work !  "—Scots  Worthies^  p.  294.'  We  question  much 
whether  this  is  the  language  either  of  natiure  or  of  revelation.  It  ob- 
viously proceeds  upon  a  fallacy.  The  sword  of  persecution  can  only 
reach  religion  through  the  side  of  our  civil  freedom ;  and  therefore, 
although  the  Presbyterians  at  Pentland,  being  religious  men,  professed 
it  as  their  chief  object  to  defend  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  on  which  they  placed  most  value,  they  may  be  vindicated  for 
doing  so  on  the  simple  ground,  that  before  their  enemies  could  have  laid 
their  hands  on  the  sacred  ark  of  religious  freedom,  they  must  have 
first  trampled  on  all  their  civil  and  natural  rights  as  free-bom  Britons. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  M'Gavin  should  have  meddled  with  the 
Scots  Worthies  at  all.  He  has  spoiled  the  simplicity  of  Howie's  style  by 
attempting  to  modernise  it,  and  done  little  more  than  betrayed  his  ovm 
presumption  by  the  comments  he  has  made  on  the  text. 
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We  maj  conclude  this  brief  d^nce  of  our  fathers 
with  the  words  of  a  worthy  minister,  who  survired 
the  dangers  of  this  period,  and  Hred  to  see  the  Rero- 
lution : — ''  It  is  easy  to  ly  always  under  the  sunblinks 
of  royall  farour,  and  to  scandalize  others  as  enemies 
to  the  king  and  to  authoritie ;  whereas,  if  themselves 
were  but  far  less  and  shorter  while  crossed  and  crushed 
in  their  interests,  as  we  hare  seen  examples  enough 
to  give  us  a  taste  of  this  "  (referring  to  the  rebellions 
of  the  Jacobites),  '^  they  would  be  much  more  impa- 
tient, and  readier  to  cry  out  against  their  sovereign  and 
rulers ;  and,  it  may  he^  readier  to  put  their  hand  to  the 
hUt  of  their  sword,  than  most  of  the  Presbyterians."* 

All  who  were  engaged  in,  or  su^ected  of  being 
accessory  to,  this  ill-fated  enterprise,  were  treated  with 
the  most  unrelenting  severity.  "With  r^ard  to  the 
poor  prisoners,  "  very  quick  despatch  was  made  with 
them."  They  were  crowded,  like  so  many  cattle,  into 
a  dungeon ;  and  though  they  had  been  taken  prisoners 
on  the  field  of  battle,  upon  quarter  asked  and  given, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  brought  to  trial  and 
condemned  to  suffer  death  as  traitors  and  rebels.f  *'  It 
was  a  moving  sight,"  says  Burnet,  "  to  see  ten  of  these 
prisoners  hanged  upon  one  gibbet."  They  all  declared 
their  innocence  of  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion. 
"  We  are  condemned  by  men,**  they  said,  "  and 
esteemed  by  many  as  rebels  against  the  king,  whose 
authority  we  acknowledge.     But  this  is  our  rejoicing, 

«  Patrick  Simpson,  ndntoter  of  Renftvw,  MS.— P.S.  agaiost  Hadtgitm** 
Ghost,  p.  73. 

\  Out  of  the  50  prisoners,  35  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  of  whom  SO 
were  executed  at  Edinburgh,  7  at  Ayr,  and  the  test  hi  difiteent  parts  of 
the  country^ 
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the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  we  suffer  not  as 
evil-doers,  but  for  righteousness,  for  the  word  of  God 
and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  particularly  for 
our  renewing  the  Covenants,  and  in  pursuance  thereof 
defending  and  preserving  ourselves  by  arms,  against 
the  usurpation  and  insupportable  tyranny  of  the  pre- 
lates, and  against  the  most  unchristian  and  inhuman 
oppression  and  persecution  that  ever  was  enjoined  and 
practised  by  unjust  rulers  upon  free^  innocent,  and 
peaceable  subjects.***  Again,  "  we  declare,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  before  whom  we  are  now  ready  to 
appear,  that  we  did  not  intend  to  rebel  against  the 
king  and  his  just  authority,  whom  we  acknowledge 
for  our  lawful  sovereign."  *'  I  am  condemned,"  said 
another,  **  I  shall  not  say  how  imjustly,  as  a  rebel 
against  man ;  but  the  Lord  God  of  gods  he  knoweth, 
and  all  Israel  shall  know,  that  it  is  not  for  rebellion 
against  God,  but  for  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
blessed  work  of  reformation,  and  for  renewing  of  the 
Covenant,  from  the  obligation  whereof  (seeing  I  made 
my  vow  and  promise  to  the  Lord),  neither  I  myself, 
nor  any  human  authority  can  absolve  me.  And  if 
any  account  this  rebellion,  I  do  plainly  confess, 
that  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  I  worship 
the  God  of  my  fathers."  t  All  of  them,  indeed,  laid 
their  blood  at  the  door  of  the  prelates,  and  expressed 
their  confidence  that  if  the  king  only  knew  the  cause 
in  which  they  suffered,  he  would  never  consent  to 
their  death.    But  all  access  to  the  royal  ear  was  care^ 

*  Joint  Testimony  of  the  ten  who  were  executed  December  7,  1666» 
NaphtaU,  pp.  306,  311.  ' 
t  Testtmooy  of  Neilson  of  ConiicJc  in  Napbtali,  p.  383. 
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fiilly  barred ;  and  eren  on  the  scaffold,  when,  for  their 
own  yindication,  ihey  said  any  thing  reflecting  on  the 
bishops  or  the  defection  of  the  times,  their  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  beating  of  drums. 

One  of  those  who  suffered  was  Mr  Alexander  Ko- 
bertson,  a  preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  great  boldness 
and  resolution,  being  among  the  first  in  Edinburgh 
who  proposed  joining  the  insurgents  in  the  west,  and 
it  was  in  his  chamber  that  the  consultations  were  held 
on  this  subject.  He  acted  as  a  captain  in  the  army 
that  fought  at  Pentland,  though  he,  with  others,  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  Colonel  Wallace  from  perseyering 
in  the  attempt,  after  finding  that  so  few  came  forward 
to  join  them.  This  individual,  as  well  as  his  com- 
panions, solemnly  disclaimed,  in  his  dying  speech, 
any  rebellious  purpose  against  the  government : — ^^  I 
do  solemnly  declare,  as  a  dying  man,  that  I  had  no 
worse  design  than  the  restoring  of  the  glorious  work 
of  reformation  according  to  the  Covenant,  and  more 
particularly  the  extirpation  of  Prelacy,  to  which  his 
majesty  and  all  his  subjects  are  as  much  obliged  as 
I.  And  let  that  be  removed,  and  the  work  of  refor> 
mation  be  restored,  and  I  dare  die  in  saying,  that 
his  majesty  shall  not  have  in  aU  his  dominions  more 
loving,  loj^,  and  peaceable  subjects,  than  those  who, 
for  their  7iot  compliance  with prelacie^  are  loaded  with 
the  reproaches  of  phanaticisme  and  rebellion."  * 

The  firmness  with  which  these  sufferers  endured 
not  only  the  terrors  of  an  ignominious  death,  but  the 
tortures  which  sometimes  preceded  it,  astonished  their 
adversaries,  and  left  a  strong  impression  on  the  mul- 

«  His  last  speech  is  to  be  found  in  Naphtali.    I  ha?e  quoted  the  above^ 
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titade.  The  two  persons,  howeyer,  who  were  most  dis- 
tiiigiiished  both  for  their  high  character  and  their  extra- 
ordinary sufferings  on  this  occasion,  were  John  Neilson 
of  Corsack,  and  Mr  Hugh  M'Kail,  preacher  of  the 
Crospel.  Neilson  was  a  gentleman  of  property,  remark- 
able for  the  mildness  and  genero^ty  of  his  disposition. 
He  was  the  means  of  saying  the  life  of  Sir  James 
Turner;  for  he  not  only  gaye  him  quarter,  but  on 
some  of  the  party  haying  offered  to  shoot  him,  Corsack 
interfered,  saying — '^  You  shall  as  soon  kill  me,  sir, 
for  I  haye  giyen  him  quarters."  *  Mr  M'Kail*  was  a 
young  man  of  26  years  of  age;  and  haying  been 
licensed  at  the  yery  time  when  Prelacy  was  introduced, 
he  gaye  mortal  offence  to  the  rulers  by  the  first  sermon 
he  preached  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  declared  that 
*'  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  persecuted  by  a 
Pharaoh  on  the  throne,  a  Haman  in  the  state,  and 
a  Judas  in  the  church."  f  This  was  the  real  source  of 
their  enmity  against  him,  for  he  had  yery  little  to  do 
with  the  rising  at  Pentland.  Both  these  excellent 
gentlemen  were  subjected  at  their  trial  to  the  diabo- 
lical torture  of  the  JBoot^ — an  instrument  of  cruelty 
which  had  not  been  used  in  Scotland  for  upwards  of 


howerer,  flrom  a  copy  of  it  in  my  poisenion,  written  by  bii  own  hand,  and 
dated  on  the  very  day  of  his  execution.  It  could  only  be  for  their  non- 
compliance with  prelacy  that  they  were  put  to  death  ;  for  they  distinctly 
tell  us  they  wore  offered  their  lives,  if  the;  would  have  subscribed  the 
declaration  acknowledging  the  bishops. 

*  CrichtoD's  Memotos  of  Bhickader,  p.  138. 

t  M*Kaa  was  at  first  chaplain  to  Sir  James  Stuart  of  Kirkfleld.  Wod- 
row  describes  him  as  **  universally  beloved,  singulwrly  pious,  and  of  very 
oondderable  learning.**  After  giving  oftnce  by  the  sermon  referred  to, 
be  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  improved  himself  by  travelling.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  turn  for  elegant  literature,  as  appears  from  the  Latin 
verses  he  composed  in  prison. 
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40  years  before,  and  the  yery  appearance  of  irhich  the 
people  had  forgotten ;  but  the  bishops  and  other  rulers 
had  got  a  new  pair  made  for  the  present  occasion,  and 
they  were  brought  into  frequent  requisition  during  the 
subsequent  years.  This  instrument  was  made  of  four 
pieces  of  narrow  boards  strongly  bound  together,  of  a 
competent  length  for  the  leg.  Into  this  case,  after  the 
criminars  leg  was  laid  in,  wedges  were  driven  down 
with  a  hammer,  which  caused  intolerable  pain,  and 
frequently  mangled  the  limb  in  a  shocking  manner, 
compressing  the  flesh,  and  eren  forcing  the  marrow 
out  of  the  bone.  The  two  martyrs  bore  this  horrible 
torture  with  the  most  surprising  fortitude^  though  poor 
Corsack,  the  ''  meek  and  generous  gentleman,"  as 
he  is  described  by  thos^  who  knew  him,  was  so 
cruelly  tormented,  that  he  shrieked  in  a  terrible  man> 
ner,  enough  to  move  a  heart  of  stone.  Rothes,  how- 
ever, in  the  most  unfe^ng  m&nner,  frequently  oalled 
out  to  the  executioner  to  ''  give  him  the  other  touch*"* 
M^Kail  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  re- 
ceived  ten  or  eleven  strokes  of  the  hammer,  without 
giving  tent  to  any  expression  of  impatience  or  bitter- 
ness. The  object  of  all  this  cruelty  was  to  ascertain 
from  them  the  secret  causes  and  agents  of  this  rebel- 
lion, as  they  called  it ;  but  it  was  in  tain ;  torture  itself 
could  not  extract  more  from  them  than  what  they 
knew;  and  before  receiting  his  last  Strokes,  M^Kail 
solemnly  protested,  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  he  could 
say  no  more,  though  all  the  joints  in  his  body  "  were 
in  as  great  torture  as  that  poor  1^ ;"  and  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  the  rising  in  the  west  was 

*  Wodrow,  i.  258,  SS9,  fol. 
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purelj  accidental,  arising  from  a  discontent  between 
the  people  there  and  Sir  James  Turner. 

The  behayiour  of  this  excellent  young  man  in  prison 
after  condemnation,  was  equall  j  remarkable  for  Chris* 
tian  fortitude,  humility,  and  faith.  His  cheerfulness 
never  forsook  him.  Some  haying  asked  how  his  shat- 
tered limb  was,  he  replied, — '^  The  fear  of  my  neck  now 
makes  me  foiget  my  leg."  He  prayed  with  and  en- 
couraged his  fellow-sufferers,  frequently  exclaiming — 
"  What,  Lord,  shall  be  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?  " 
His  appearance  on  the  scaffold,  Saturday,  December 
22,  excited  *^  such  a  lamentation,"  says  Kirkton,  "  as 
was  never  known  in  Scotland  before;  not  one  dry 
cheek  upon  all  the  street,  -  or  in  all  the  numberless 
windows  in  the  market-place."  The  extreme  youth- 
fulness  and  dehcacy  of  his  appearance,  the  comeliness 
and  composure  of  his  countenance,  struck  every  be- 
holder,— a  thnU  of  mingled  pity  and  horror  ran  through 
the  crowd ;  and  while  those  given  to  swearing  cursed 
the  bishops,  others  were  fervently  praying  for  the 
youthful  martyr.  After  delivering  his  last  speech, 
and  on  taking  hold  of  the  ladder  to  go  up,  he  said,  in 
an  audible  voice, — ^^  I  care  no  more  to  go  up  this 
ladder,  and  over  it,  than  if  I  were  going  to  my  father  s 
house."  Then  turning  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  he  cried 
— ^"^  Friends,  be  not  afraid ;  every  step  in  this  ladder 
is  a  d^ee  nearer  to  heaven."  Before  being  turned 
over,  he  removed  the  napkin  from  his  fieM>e,  saying-* 
''  I  hope  you  perceive  no  alteration  or  discouragement 
in  my  countenance  and  carriage ;  and  as  it  may  be 
your  wonder,  so  I  profess  it  is  a  wonder  to  myself; 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  of  it.     Besides  the  jus- 
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tice  of  m J  cause,  this  is  mj  comfort,  what  was  said 
of  Lazarus  when  he  died,  that  the  angels  did  cany 
his  soul  to  Abraham's  bosom ;  so  that,  as  there  is  a 
great  solemnity  here,  of  a  confluence  of  people,  a  scaf- 
fold, a  gallows,  and  people  looking  out  of  windows ; 
so  there  is  a  greater  and  more  solemn  preparation  of 
angels  to  carry  my  soul  to  Christ's  bosom."  He  then 
ended  with  that  noble  burst  of  Christian  eloquence, 
so  much  admired,  and  so  often  imitated : — ''  And  now 
I  leare  off  to  speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and  begin 
my  intercourse  with  God,  which  shall  never  be  broken 
off.  Farewell,  &ther  and  mother,  fiiends  and  rela- 
tions ;  ferewell,  the  world  and  all  delights ;  farewell, 
meat  and  drink;  ferewell,  sun,  moon,  and  stars! — 
Welcome  Grod  and  Father;  welcome  sweet  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  coyenant ;  welcome 
blessed  Spirit  of  grace,  the  God  of  all  consolation; 
welcome  gloiy;  welcome  eternal  life;  and  welcome 
death!" 

These  were  atrocious  scenes;  but  they  derive  an 
additional  shade  of  atrocity  from  the  fact,  which  rests 
on  the  best  authority,  that  before  these  executions 
were  finished,  a  letter  came  down  from  the  king,  ad- 
dressed to  Sharp,  as  president  of  the  council,  discharg- 
ing them  from  taking  any  more  lives ;  and  that  this 
letter,  instead  of  being  instantly  communicated  to  the 
council,  was  kept  back  by  the  archbishop,  till  all  who 
had  been  condemned  were  executed.  From  other 
sources,  it  seems  probable  that  this  letter  arrived  be- 
fore the  execution  of  M^Kail ;  in  which  case  the  death 
of  that  youth  must  be  viewed  as  the  personal  act  of 
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the  infatuated  Sharp,  who,  hkelj,  never  forgaye  him 
for  that  word — *'  a  Judas  in  the  Church."  * 

Though  we  hare  ahreadj  dwelt  sufficiently  long  on 
these  details,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  fate  of  two 
young  gentlemen,  the  Gordons  of  Knockbreck,  in 
Galloway,  who  were  executed  at  this  time.  These 
youths,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  piety, 
learning,  and  talents,  as  well  as  for  their  ardent  at- 
tachment to  each  other,  had  suffered  much  firom  the 
rapacity  of  the  soldiers.  As  they  were  pleasant  in 
their  liyes.  So  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided ; 
for  when  they  were  turned  over,  they  clasped  each 
other  with  affectionate  ardour,  and  endured  the  pangs 
of  death  in  each  other  s  arms. 

In  the  west  country,  numbers  were  executed  for  the 
same  cause.  But  there,  so  convinced  were  all  classes 
of  the  innocence  and  moral  worth  of  those  who 
suffered,  that  no  executioner  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect.  One  of  the  prisoners 
at  last,  bribed  and  dragged  into  the  service,  executed 
his  companions,  but  soon  afterwards  died  himself  in 
despair.  In  Irvine,  the  hangman,  a  poor  simple 
Highlander,  named  William  Sutherland,  peremptorily 
refused  to  execute  the  good  men  merely  for  opposing 
the  bishops,  whom,  he  said,  ^'  he  had  never  liked 
since  he  knew  how  to  read  his  Bible."  Solicitations, 
promises,  and  threats,  were  all  used  with  him,  but  in 
vain.  They  threatened  him  with  the  boots :  "  You 
may  bring  the  boots  and  the  spurs  too,"  said  William, 

*  This  fact  was  not  forgotten  by  those  who  assassinated  bim ;  for  when 
he  cried  pittAilly  for  mercy,  he  was  told,  that  "  as  he  had  never  showed 
mercy  to  any,  so  mercy  he  should  have  none  himself."—  JVodrowj  Kirk^ 
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"  you  shall  not  prerail."  They  swore  they  would 
pour  melted  lead  on  him, — ^they  would  roll  him  in  a 
barrel  full  of  pikes ;  but  the  Highlander  stood  firm. 
They  then  put  him  in  the  stocks ;  and  the  soldiers 
having  charged  their  pieces,  and  blindfolded  him, 
rushed  on  him  with  frightful  shouts  and  imprecations, 
but  all  in  vain.  Confounded  at  his  fortitude,  they 
declared  that  the  devil  surely  was  in  him.  ^^  If  the 
devil  be  in  me,"  said  WilHam,  ^'  he  is  an  unnatural 
devil,  for  if  he  were  like  the  rest,  he  would  bid  me 
take  as  many  lives  as  I  could ;  but  the  spirit  that  is 
in  me  will  not  suffer  me  to  take  good  men's  lives." 
"  Tell  me,"  said  one  of  the  judges,  "  who  put  these 
words  into  your  mouth."  "  £v»i  He  who  made 
Balaam's  ass  to  speak  and  reprove  the  madness  of 
the  prophet,"  replied  William.  At  length,  finding 
that  they  could  make  nothing  more  of  him, '  they 
allowed  him  to  escape. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


General  Dalziel — Auecdotes  of  the  Persecution — Mitchell's 
Attempt  to  Assassinate  Sharp  —  the  Indulgence — 
the  Bishops'  Evangelists  *-*  Leighton's  Accommoda- 
tion—  Field  Meetings  —  Description  of  a  Scottish 
Cov^ianter's  Communion. 

Our  last  sketch  concluded  with  an  account  of  the 
executions  which  followed  on  the  defeat  at  Pentland. 
These,  however,  afford  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
sufferings  entailed  on  the  Preshyterians,  particularly 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  that  ill- 
timed  insurrection.  The  enemies  of  the  Church  are 
seldom  at  a  loss  for  want  of  instruments  htted  to 
execute  their  persecuting  measures ;  and  at  this  period 
they  found  one  remarkahly  well  qualified  for  their 
purpose,  in  the  person  of  General  Dalziel,  who  was 
sent  with  a  body  of  troops  into  the  west. 

Thomas  Dalziel  of  Binns  was  a  rigid  veteran,  who 
had  served  under  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  against  the 
Turks  and  Tartars,  and  in  that  barbarous  warfare  had 
become  inured  to  blood,  pillage,  and  torture,  and  har- 
dened against  all  feelings  of  humanity.  His  beard, 
which  he  had  never  shaved  since  the  execution  of 
Charles  T.,  hung  dowTi,  white  and  bushji,  almost  to 
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his  girdle  ;  and  his  whole  appearance  was  as  savage 
as  his  manners.  Such  was  the  military  and  political 
bigot,  who,  ignorant  of  ererj  thing  but  martial  law, 
blinded  by  inyeterate  prejudice,  and  heated  by  habitual 
intemperance,  was  commissioned  to  rectify  the  disor- 
ders which  religious  oppression  had  created,  and  recon- 
cile a  free  people  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  bondage. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  doings  in  the  west  country,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  a  sergeant  having  apprehended 
a  man  named  ^inlay,  who  had  acknowledged  that  he 
was  accidentally  at  Lanark  when  Colonel  Wallace 
and  his  men  passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  Pent- 
land,  brought  him  before  Dalziel ;  and  simply  because 
he  would  not,  or  rather  could  not,  give  any  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  rich  Whigs  he  had  seen  there,  the 
General  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  taken  out  and 
shot.  When  the  poor  man  was  carried  out,  neither 
he  nor  the  lieutenant  who  was  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence believed  the  General  to  be  in  earnest ;  and  he 
so  earnestly  begged  "  one  night's  time  to  prepare  for 
eternity,"  that  the  lieutenant  returned  to  Dalziel,  and 
entreated  that  he  might  be  spared  till  the  next  day. 
The  brutal  commander  repeated  his  order,  saying  to 
the  officer,  "  I'll  teach  you,  Sir,  to  obey  without 
scruple."  The  poor  man  was  instantly  shot,  stripped 
naked,  and  left  lying  on  the  ground.  The  sergeant 
who  had  conveyed  the  prisoner  from  his  own  house, 
and  who  had  gone  to  sleep,  no  sooner  beheld  this 
bloody  spectacle  on  awakening  next  morning,  than  he 
sickened  at  heart,  refused  all  sustenance,  and  died 
in  a  few  days.  * 

*  This  deed,  which  was  too  much  for  the  heart  of  the  unsophisticated 
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On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  Whigs^  as  they 
were  called,  heing  hotly  pursued,  ran  for  shelter  into 
the  house  of  a  poor  country  woman,  and  escaping  by 
another  door,  threw  himself  into  a  ditch,  where  he  con- 
cealed himself  so  effectually  under  the  water,  that  the 
soldiers  could  not  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat.  In- 
censed at  missing  their  prey,  they  seized  on  the  poor 
woman,  who  could  give  no  other  accoimt  of  the  matter 
than  that  she  saw  a  man  run  through  her  house,  and 
dragging  her  to  head-quarters  at  Kilmarnock,  they 
threw  her  into  a  dungeon  full  of  toads  and  other  reptiles, 
where  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  creature  were  heard  by  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  not  one  of  whom  durst  come  to 
her  relief,  for  fear  of  sharing  the  same  fstte.  Another 
woman,  whom  they  charged  with  being  accessory  to 
her  husband's  escape  in  female  clothes,  they  tortured, 
by  binding  her  and  putting  lighted  matches  between  her 
fingers  for  sereral  hours,  till  she  lost  one  of  her  hands, 
and  died  in  a  few  days  from  the  e£fects  of  the  barbarous 
treatment. 

But  it  Would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space  to 
recount  the  yarious  devices  of  torture  and  oppression 
which  were  employed  on  the  wretched  tenantry  at 
this  time.  "  Sir  James  Turner,  and  Sir  William 
Bannatyne,  had,  by  their  cruelties,  driven  the  poor 
people  of  Galloway  into  despair,  but  they  were 
saints  compared  to  Tom  Dalyell  and  his  soldiers. 
Meantime  the  poor  Whigs  either  wandered  in  a  strange 
land,  or  lurked,  under  dissembled  names,  in  remote 

soldier,  is  vindicated  by  a  modern  commentator  on  our  history,  who  merely 
observes  with  regard  to  it,  that  **  General  Dalziel  was  a  very  strict  disci- 
plinarian  inmilitary  matters  "—Note  to  Kirkton*s  History^  by  Sharpe, 
p.  2S6. 
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places  of  the  countiy,  or  hid  themselves  in  caves  or 
coal-pits ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  sad  winter,  the  first 
time  ever  Scotland  endured  so  much  tyranny."  *  ^^  Dal- 
ziel  acted  the  Muscovite  too  grossly,"  says  Burnet. 
^^  He  threatened  to  spit  men,  and  to  roast  them ;  and 
he  killed  some  in  cold  hlood,  or  rather  in  hot  hlood ; 
for  he  was  then  drunk,  when  he  ordered  one  to  be 
hanged  because  he  would  not  tell  where  his  fiather 
was,  for  whom  he  was  in  search.  By  this  means  all 
people  were  struck  with  such  terror,  that  they  came 
regularly  to  church ;  and  the  clergy  were  so  delighted 
with  it,  that  they  used  to  speak  of  that  time  as  the 
poets  do  of  the  golden  age.  They  never  interceded 
for  any  compassion  to  their  people ;  nor  did  they  take 
care  to  live  more  regularly,  or  to  labour  more  carefully. 
They  looked  on  the  soldiery  as  their  patrons ;  they 
were  ever  in  their  company,  complying  with  them  in 
their  excesses ;  and,  if  they  were  not  much  wronged, 
they  rather  led  them  into  them,  than  checked  them 
for  them."t 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  things  from  general  descriptions.  We  shall 
select  a  particular  example.  A  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Blackader  gives  the  following  artless  but  graphic 
account  of  one  of  these  scenes,  which  took  place  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age : — ^'  About  this  time 
(the  end  of  winter  1666),  Turner  and  a  party  of 
sodgers  from  Galloway,  came  to  search  for  my  father, 
who  had  gone  to  Edinburgh.  These  rascally  ruffians 
beset  our  house  round,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn  - 
ing,  cursing  on  us  to  open  the  door.     Upon  which  wc 

•  Kirkton.  ,  t  Burnet's  Hist.,  i.  p.  349. 
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all  got  up,  young  and  old,  excepting  my  sister,  with 
the  nurse  and  die  child  at  her  breast     When  they 
came  in,  the  fire  was  gone  out :  they  roared  out  s^ain, 
*  Light  a  candle  immediately,  and  on  with  a  fire 
quiddy,  or  else  well  roast  nurse  and  baim  and  aU  in 
the  fire,  and  mak  a  bra'  bleeze/    When  the  candle 
was  lighted,  they  drew  out  their  swords,  and  went  to 
the  stools  and  chairs,  and  clore  them  down  to  make 
the  fire  withall ;  and  they  made  me  hold  the  candle 
to  them,  trembling  all  along,  and  fearing  every  mo- 
ment to  be  thrown  quick  into  the  fire.     They  then 
went  to  search  the  house  for  my  father,  running  their 
swords  down  through  the  beds  and  bed-clothes ;  and 
among  the  rest  they  came  where  my  sister  was,  then 
a  duld.  and  as  yet  fest  asleep,  and  with  their  swords 
stabbed  down  through  the  bed,  where  she  was  lying, 
crying,  ^  Come  out,  rebell  dog.'     They  made  narrow 
search  for  him  in  all  comers  of  the  house,  ransacking 
presses,  chests,  and  flesh -stands.      Then  they  went 
and  threw  down  all  his  books  from  the  press  upon  the 
floor,  and  caused  poor  me  hold  the  candle  all  this 
while,  till  they  had  examined  his  books ;  and  all  they 
thought  whiggish,  as  they  termed  it, — and  brave  judges 
they  were! — tliey  put  into  a  great  horse-creel  and  took 
away.     Then  they  ordered  one  of  their  fellow-ruffians 
to  climb  up  to  the  hen-bauks,  where  the  cocks  and 
hens  were ;  and  as  they  came  to  one,  threw  about  its 
neck,  and  down  to  the  floor  wi't ;  and  so  on,  till  they 
had  destroyed  them  all.    Then  they  went  to  the  meat- 
anoiry,  and  took  out  what  was  there;    then  to  the 
meal  and  beef  barrels,  and  left  little  or  nothing  there. 

All  this  I  was  an  eye-witness  to,  trembling  and  shiv- 

E  e 
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ering  all  the  while,  haying  nothing  but  my  short  shirt 
upon  me.  So  soon  as  I  was  reliered  of  my  office,  I 
begins  to  think,  if  posdble,  of  making  mj  escape, 
rather  than  to  be  burnt  quick,  as  I  thought,  and  they 
threatened.  I  goes  to  the  door,  where  there  was  a 
sentry  on  erery  side,  standing  with  their  swords  drawn; 
for  watches  were  set  round  to  preyent  esc£^.  I  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer,  by  small  degrees,  making 
as  if  I  were  playing  myself.  At  last  I  gets  out  there, 
making  still  as  if  I  were  pla3ring,  till  I  came  to  the 
gate  of  the  house ;  then,  with  all  the  speed  I  had 
(looking  behind  me,  now  and  then,  to  see  if  they  were 
pursuing  after  me),  I  run  the  length  of  half*a-mile  in 
the  dark  night,  naked  to  the  shirt.  I  got  to  a  neigh- 
bouring toune,  called  the  Brigend  of  Mennihyyie; 
where,  thinking  to  creep  into  some  house  to  save  my 
life,  I  found  all  the  doors  shut,  and  the  people  sleep- 
ing. Upon  which  I  went  to  the  cross  of  the  toune, 
and  got  up  to  the  uppermost  step  of  it;  and  th^re  I 
sat  me  down,  and  fell  ^t  asleep  till  the  moraing. 
Between  fiye  and  six,  a  door  opens,  and  an  old  woman 
comes  out ;  and  seeing  a  white  thing  upon  the  cross, 
comes  near  it ;  and  when  she  found  it  was  a  little  boy, 
cries  out,  *  Saye  us !  what  art  thou?'  With  that  I 
avraked,  and  answered  her,  '  Fm  Mr  Blackader  s 
son.' — '  0  my  puir  bairn !  what  brought  thee  h^e  ?' 
I  answers,  '  There's  a  hantle  of  fearfoll  men,  ydth  red 
coatSi  has  brunt  all  our  house,  my  breether,  and  sister, 
and  all  the  fiunily.' — ^  0  puir  thing,'  says  she,  '  come 
in  and  lye  down  in  my  warm  bed ;'  which  I  did ; 
and  it  was  the  sweetest  bed  that  I  eyer  met  with."  * 

=*  Memoirs  of  Rev.  J.  Blackader,  p.  IBO-ISSL 
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All  this  time  the  Jinin^  were  imposed  with  in- 
creased seyaity ;  and  it  enhanoes^  in  no  small  degree, 
our  disgust  at  this  tjrannj,  when  we  are  informed 
that  the  persecutors  were  ineited  as  much  hy  avarice 
as  h J  cruelty,  in  the  measures  which  they  pursued. 
The  rising  at  Pentland  was  a  rich  harvest  to  the  sol- 
diery, and  a  perfect  wind&ll  to  dehauched  and  im- 
poverished country  gaitlemen  ;  who,  no  douht,  were 
actuated,  in  a  great  measnrey  hy  hostility  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Presbyteriaos,  but  still  more  by  the 
motive  which  was  avowed  by  Sir  William  Bannatyne, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  farmer  asked  him  for 
what  he  was  fined,  honestly  replied,  ^^  Because  you 
haye  gear,  and  I  must  have  a  part  of  it." 

The  year  1667  brought  a  temporary  rei^ite  to  the 
suffering  Plresbyterians,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  administration.  The  Duke  of  Lauderdsde 
supplanted  the  crud  Earl  of  Rothes  in  the  royal 
iavour,  and,  though  in  London,  took  on  him  the 
mani^ment  of  afiairs  in  Scotland.  Lauderdale  had 
been  once  a  Presbyterian,  and,  it  is  said,  retained  his 
attadiment  to  that  form  (^government  even  after  it  had 
been  subverted.  He  was  now,  however,  a  courtier ; 
and  being  anxious  to  please  the  king,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  unwilling  to  press  matters  to  extremities 
with  the  Presbyterians,  his  great  policy,  for  some  time 
at  least,  was  to  effect  an  accommodation  between  them 
and  the  Prelatical  party.  Violent  in  his  passions, 
coane  in  his  manners,  and  devoid  of  all  religious  prin- 
ciple, he  was  not  the  person  best  fitted  for  accom- 
plishing such  an  object.  But  his  measures  at  first 
showed  at  least  a  desire  to  do  so.     The  standing  army^ 
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much  to  the  discontent  of  the  officers,  and  of  the 
council,  who  had  shared  the  plimder  between  them, 
was  disbanded ;  an  indemnity  was  passed  in  £a.YO\a  of 
such  as  had  been  at  Pentland,  provided  they  signed 
a  bond  of  peace ;  Turner  and  Bannatyne  were  called 
to  account  for  their  extortions  and  misdemeanours, 
and  dismissed  his  majesty's  service ;  and  Archbishop 
Sharp  was  disgraced  in  consequence  of  the  king  having 
discovered  his  duplicity,  from  two  letters  he  sent  to 
court,  one  of  which,  directed  to  Lauderdale,  affirmed 
that  all  was  going  on  well  in  Scotland,  while  the  other 
addressed  to  another  nobleman,  gave  quite  an  opposite 
account  of  matters.  There  was  even  some  talk  of 
allowing  liberty  to  Presbyterian  ministers  to  exercise 
their  ministry  without  any  dependence  on  the  bishops. 
This  favourable  turn  of  affidrs,  however,  received 
a  considerable  check  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
the  foUowing  year  (1668).  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  odium  in  which  Archbishop  Sharp  had 
iallen  throughout  Scotland.  He  was  regarded  as 
at  once  a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  perjured  apostate 
from  his  religion,  a  persecutor  of  his  brethren,  a 
hypocrite,  and  a  profligate.  Without  giving  impHcit 
credit  to  all  the  reports  which  were  propagated  against 
his  private  character,  his  public  conduct  was  unques- 
tionably enough  to  brand  him  with  infamy.  As  abject 
in  adversity  as  he  was  arrogant  in  prosperity — Own- 
ing and  obsequious  to  those  in  power,  insolent  and 
supercilious  to  all  others — grasping  and  ambitious, 
but  ready  to  stoop  to  the  lowest  artifices  for  gaining 
his  objects — it  is  no  wonder  he  should  have  been 
alike  despised  by  the  nobility,  whom  he  aped,  and 
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obnoxious  to  the  common  people,  who  regarded  him  as 
the  prime  mover  of  all  their  oppressions.  The  wonder 
is,  how,  in  such  an  age,  when  die  passions  of  men  ran  so 
high,  without  the  artificial  embankments,  or  the  regular 
channels  which,  in  modem  times,  restrain  them,  or 
afford  them  legitimate  yent,  he  should  haye  escaped  so 
long  without  some  personal  injury.  Of  this,  indeed,  he 
himself  professed  to  entertain  some  alarm ;  and  at  one 
time  the  proyost  of  Edinburgh  appointed  a  guard  to 
secure  his  lodging.  The  soldiers  employed  in  this 
duty,  as  if  they  had  been  tainted  witii  the  popular 
feeling,  or  ashamed  of  their  office,  determined  that  if 
they  must  keep  the  prelate  safe,  he  should  get  no 
sound  sleep ;  eyery  h^  hour  they  gaye  him  a  false 
alarm;  one  sentinel  crying,  Stcmd !  and  another, 
Present^fire  I  asi£  some  were  coming  to  assault  him ; 
till  he  was  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  to  retreat  into 
the  castle.* 

His  apprehensions,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  concerned,  were  perfectly  imfounded ;  but 
who  can  answer,  in  such  circumstances,  for  the  way- 
ward conduct  of  indiyiduals  ?  One  James  Mitchell, 
a  preacher,  who  had  been  inyolyed  in  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Pentland,  and  had  been  excluded  from  the 
indemnity,  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  ayenged  on  the 
archbishop,  whom  he  regarded,  not  only  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  bloody  persecutions  against  his  brethren, 
but  as  actuated  by  a  particular  malice  towards  himself, 
and  as  having  used  every  means  to  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  mercy  at  the  hands  of  Grovemment.  What- 
ever might  be  his  views  or  motives,  it  is  certain  that  his 

*  KirktOD,  354. 
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enteqnise  was  entirelj  his  own  act,  ^projected  and 
performed  without  adyice  or  concert  with  any  other 
person.  He  seems  to  have  heen  a  zealous  and  con- 
scientious  man ;  though,  if  we  may  jadge  from  this 
action,  his  seal  was  neither  en%htened  by  knowledge, 
nor  tanpered  by  moderation.  In  June  1668,  having 
anned  himself  for  the  purpose,  he  watched  the  arch- 
bishop in  Eklinbuigh,  and  on  his  entaing  his  coach 
dischaiged  a  pistol  at  him  loaded  with  three  baDs. 
The  archbishop  escaped  unbanned,  but  one  of  the  balls 
struck  the  wiist  of  Honeyman,  bishop  of  Okney,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  entering  the  vehicle  at  his  back. 
After  discharging  the  pistol,  Mitchell  coolly  walked 
away  to  his  lodgings,  shifted  his  dothes,  and  return- 
ing to  the  street,  mingled  with  the  crowd.  ^^  The  ciy 
arose,"  says  Kirkton,  ^'  that  a  man  was  killed ;  the 
people  s  answer  was,  Its  but  a  bishcp  I  and  so  there 
was  no  more  noise."  Notwithstanding  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  council  to  discover  the  assassin,  he  could 
not  be  found  till  six  years  afterwards,  when  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  his  &te.  Honeyman  lived 
some  years  after  this,  though  his  wound  never  seems 
to  have  been  propedy  healed.  As  to  Sharp,  we  are 
informed  that  at  first  he  took  it  very  devoutly.  Bur- 
net says,  that  when  he  called  on  him  he  said,  with 
a  v^  serious  look,  ^  My  times  are  wholly  in  thy 
hand,  O  thou  God  of  my  life !"  «'  This,"  adds  the 
bishop,  '^  was  the  single  expression  savouring  of  piety 
that  ever  fell  firom  him  in  all  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  him  and  me."  * 
This  most  unjustiliable  and  foolhardy  attempt  far- 

*  Burnet,  i.  400. 
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niflhed  a  pretext  to  the  council  for  molesting  the  peace- 
able Presbjteriansywhom,  without  the  slightest  evidence, 
they  diaiged  with  haTing  been  privy  to  the  design  of 
Mitchell.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  malice  against  the  truth  which  animated 
the  rulers  of  these  times,  than  the  disingenuous  and 
disgraceful  policy,  by  which,  on  this  and  many  other 
occasions,  the  crime  of  one,  or  of  a  few  individuals, 
was  made  tiie  crime  of  the  whole  party.  But  if  there 
was  iitde  sympathy  with  the  act,  there  was  still  less 
with  the  eagerness  shown  to  bring  the  actor  to  justice. 
It  was  rranarked  as  very  wonderful,  that  though  a 
strict  search  was  made  in  Edinburgh  for  the  aggres- 
sor on  the  bishops, — ^though  the  town  was  at  that  time 
full  of  those  who  were  lurldng  in  consequence  of  their 
share  in  the  rising  at  Pentland, — ^yet  few  if  any  were 
apprehended.  Among  the  narrow  escapes  which  were 
xnade,  none  was  more  singular  than  that  of  Maxwell 
of  Moncriefi^  a  gentleman  of  extensive  property.  On 
the  hue  and  cry  being  raised,  this  gentleman  betook 
himself  for  shelter  to  the  house  of  his  stabler,  who  kept 
an  inn.  The  landlord  told  him  very  coldly  that  he 
had  no  place  to  put  him  in,  but  pointing  to  a  large 
empty  meal-barrel  which  stood  in  the  public  drinking 
room,  said  that  if  he  chose  he  might  hide  himself 
under  that  He  had  hardly  got  into  this  strange  re- 
ceptacle, when  the  constable  and  his  men  came  in  to 
search  die  house,  and  sat  down  to  drink  in  the  very 
room,  withr  the  barrel  at  the  end  of  their  table.  ^  I 
know,"  said  one  of  the  fellows,  ^'  there  are  a  great 
many  Whigs  in  town,  and  may  be  some  of  them  not 
very  far  off."    "  I  would  not  wonder,"  said  another  of 
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them,  with  an  oath,  and  striking  on  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel, ^'  bat  there  may  be  one  of  them  imder  that."  At 
this  the  rest  laughed,  as  a  good  jest ;  and  they  went 
away,  leaving  the  gentleman  to  escape,  after  haying 
tasted,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  bitterness  of  death. 

The  year  1669  is  remarkable  for  the  introduction 
of  the  £unous  Act  of  Indulgence^  which  was  granted 
by  the  king  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  which  professed 
to  grant  relief,  on  certain  conditions,  to  those  ministers 
who  could  not  conform  to  the  established  order.  It 
is  needless  here  to  enter  into  a  history  of  this  act, 
which,  whatever  might  be  the  intentions  of  its  ori- 
ginal projectors  (the  Earls  of  Tweeddale  and  Lau- 
derdale), became  in  reality  the  occasion  of  a  most 
lamentable  division  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
means  of  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  those  who  could 
not  conscientiously  accept  of  it*  The  two  great  objec- 
tions which  were  made  against  it  were,  \8t^  That  it 
implied  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Erastian  supre- 
macy claimed  by  the  king  and  the  government  over 
the  Church.  2ndy  That  it  imposed  restrictions  on 
ministerial  liberty  and  faithfulness,  by  confining  the 
ministers  within  certain  bounds,  and  forbidding,  under 
the  name  of  sedition,  all  condemnation  of  the  late 
innovations  in  Church  and  State.  Several  of  the 
<ninisters,  anxious  to  resume  their  labours  among  their 
people,  were  induced  to  accept  of  this  indulgence, 
contenting  themselves  vrith  declaring,  in  general  terms, 
that  they  held  themselves  responsible  for'the  exercise 
of  their  ministry,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  from  whom  they  had  received  it ;  and 
promising  to  behave  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  it 
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with  all  becoming  prudence.     They  reasoned,  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  Indulgence  was  merely  embracing 
the  liberty  which  belonged  to  them  of  right  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  no  more  implied  a  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  civil  powers  who  granted  it, 
than  the  act  of  a  prisoner  walking  out  of  his  cell  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  which  he  had  been 
unjustly  depriyed,  implied  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  by  which  he  had  been  imprisoned.     They 
were  less  successful,  however,  in  reconciUng  with  a 
faithful  adherence  to  their  former  vows,  and  with  com- 
mon honesty,  their  submission  to  the  restrictions  which 
were  imposed  on  their  ministry.     We  should  think 
charitably  as  to  the  motives  which  led  them  to  accept 
of  the  Indulgence,  considering  their  trying  drcum- 
stances.     But  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  how  far 
their  compliance  was  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  how  hx  they  could  be  justi- 
fied in  accepting  of  this  boon,  while  their  brethren 
who  refused  were  exposed  to  severe  hardships  in  con- 
sequence of  their  compliance.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  example  of  those  who  accepted  became  a  power- 
ful argument,  in  the  hand  of  the  persecutors,  against 
all  who  conscientiously  refused  the  Indulgence,  and  who 
were  stigmatized  thenceforth  on  this  account,  as  imprac- 
ticable bigots,  condemned  even  by  their  own  brethren. 
With  respect  to  the  Indulgence  itself,  it  was  neither 
calculated  to  allay  the  heats  and  divisions   of  the 
country — ^the'  elements  of  which  still  raged  in  the  form 
of  bitter  antipathies  between  the  supporters  of  Pres- 
bytery and  Episcopacy — ^nor  was  the  measure  agree- 
able to  either  of  the  contending  parties.    The  bishops 
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dreaded  it  as  the  foreninner  of  their  down&U,  and 
were  only  reconciled  to  it  by  the  artifices  of  Shaip, 
who  promised  to  have  it  so  clogged  with  restrictions, 
from  time  to  time,  as  to  conyert  it  into  a  snare  and  a 
bone  of  contention  to  the  Presbyterians.  In  this  he 
succeeded  so  well,  that  within  a  few  years  a  complete 
breach  took  place  between  the  indulged  and  non- 
indulged^  the  latter  of  whom  chaiged  the  former  with 
defection  and  perjury,  and  became  almost  as  much 
alienated  from  ^  the  king^s  curates,"  as  they  called 
them,  as  from  ^  the  bishops'  curates." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  aocommodation,  another  plan 
was  attempted,  with  as  little  success,  in  the  following 
year  (1070).  Finding  that  the  people,  notwithstand- 
ing aU  the  laws  passed  against  deserting  their  parish 
churches,  still  preferred  the  services  of  the  non- 
indulged  Presbyterians,  the  council  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  west,  composed  of  the  ablest  and 
subtlest  of  the  episcopal  clergymen  whom  they  could 
find,  to  try  if  they  could  effect  by  reasoning  and  ca- 
jolery, what  they  had  failed  to  do  by  force  of  arms. 
Leighton,  now  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  took  an  active 
part  in  this  negotiation,  being  anxious  to  employ 
lenient  measures,  with  the  view  of  imiting  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians.  The  deputation  consist- 
ed of  six  persons,  among  whom  the  chief  personage 
who  figured  in  the  debates  which  ensued,  was  Gilbert 
Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sarum ;  another  was  a 
Mr  James  Aird,  conmionly  called  ^'  Bishop  Leighton  s 
ape^  because  he  could  imitate  his  shrug  and  grimace, 
but  never  more  of  him ;"  *  the  rest  were  obscurer  char- 

•  Kirkton,  S94. 
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acters,  of  whom  nobody  had  eyer  heard  before.  The 
common  people  called  them  ^^the  Bishop's  £yange- 
lists."  There  neyer  was  a  more  complete  failure  than 
this  attempt  to  convert  the  Presbyterians.  They  could 
never  gather  a  congregation,  and  never  pretended  to 
have  made  a  single  proselyte  to  Prelacy.  The  people, 
familiarised  with  the  points  of  the  controversy  which 
was  then  agitating  the  country,  and  in  which  their 
dearest  civil  and  religious  rights  were  involved,  were 
able  to  answer  all  the  arguments  which  ^'  the  bishop's 
evangelists"  could  produce,  and  stood  firm  to  their 
principles,  unabashed  by  the  presence  of  the  noble- 
men who  accompanied  the  deputation,  and  steadily 
refusing  the  offers  of  money  by  which  they  attempted 
to  bribe  the  poorer  sort  to  hear  the  curates.  '^  The 
people  of  the  country,"  says  Burnet,  ^^  came  generally 
to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crowds.  We  were 
indeed  amazed  to  see  a  poor  commonalty  so  capable 
to  argue  upon  points  of  government,  and  on  the 
bounds  to  be  set  to  the  power  of  princes  in  matters 
of  religion, — ^upon  all  these  topics  they  had  texts  of 
Scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with  their  answers 
to  any  thing  that  was  said,  to  them.  This  measure  of 
knowledge  was  spread  even  among  the  meanest  of 
them,  thdr  cottagers  and  their  servants."  *  ^^  So  tiiey 
returned  disappointed  of  that  senseless  wyle,  the  like 
of  which  they  nev^  essayed,  first  or  last,  but  only  this 
once, — ^force  and  cruelty  being  thdj:  ordinary  argu- 
ments." t 

Disappointed  in  this  object,  Archbishop  Leighton, 
in  the  end  of  this  year,  introduced  his  famous  Accom^ 

*  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  431.  t  Memoin  of  BUcksdcr,  p.  169. 
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modationy  the  object  of  which  was  to  reconcile  Pres- 
bytery with  a  moderate  Episcopacy.  The  meetings 
of  Presbytery  were  to  be  kept  up,  as  they  had  been 
preyious  to  1638 ;  the  bishop  was  to  be  constant  pre- 
sident or  moderator,  but  to  waive  the  right  of  putting 
a  negative  on  their  proceedings ;  in  other  respects,  the 
form  of  Episcopacy  was  to  be  maintained,  and  no 
minister  was  to  be  ordained  or  inducted  without  his 
presence.  In  short,  the  bishop  was  to  goyem  the 
Church,  in  conjunction  with  inferior  presbyters  in 
presbyteries  and  synods.  It  was  easily  seen,  from  the 
very  first,  that  this  was  a  mere  snare  to  entrap  the 
Presbyterians  into  an  unperceiyed  subjection  to  the 
bishops;  it  was  materially  the  same  with  the  old 
deyice  of  constant  moderator ^  by  which  King  James 
formerly  introduced  Episcopacy ;  and  submission  to 
it  by  the  Coyenanters,  after  Prelacy  had  been  so 
solenmly  condemned  and  abjured  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  would  haye  inyolyed  them  in  a  shameiiil 
breach  of  yows  and  defection  from  attainments,  for 
which  no  example  could  be  drawn  from  the  practice 
of  their  fathers,  who  had  before  that  period  submitted 
reluctantly  to  sit  under  bishops.  Long  conferences 
were  held  with  the  ministers  on  this  subject,  but  with- 
out success ;  nor  can  we,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  stiffiiess  and  bigotry  of  the  Presbyterians, 
either  wonder  at  or  wail  oyer  the  result.  Such  com- 
promising measures,  are  seldom  conceiyed  in  good 
feath,  or  followed  with  happy  consequences.  Episco- 
palians there  haye  been,  and  there  are,  like  Arch- 
bishop Leighton,  vrith  whom  we  would  delight  to  live 
in  fellowship,  and  for  whom  we  "  would  eyen  dare  to 
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die."  But,  aa  systems  of  policy,  Episcopacy  and 
Presbyteiy  are,  in  our  judgment,  incapable  of  amal- 
gamation ;  the  genius  of  die  one  is  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  the  other;  and  any  plan  of  accommodation 
which  can  be  proposed  must  necessarily  involve  the 
sacrifice,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  of  principles 
essential  to  their  proper  efficiency.  The  real  design 
of  the  Accommodation  was  not  union,  but  the  extinc- 
tion of  Presbytery.  And  had  our  ancestors  yielded 
to  it.  Prelacy  would  certainly  have  triumphed.  The 
motives  of  Archbishop  Leighton  in  this  matter  we 
are  not  disposed  to  suspect:  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  actuated  by  a  real  desire  to  produce  peace ; 
but  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that,  with  all  his  readiness 
to  make  concessions,  he  was  a  keen  supporter  of  Epis- 
copal authority,  and  contemplated,  as  the  result  of  his 
measure,  its  ultimate  ascendancy.  Burnet  speaks 
highly  in  praise  of  the  part  which  the  archbishop  and 
he  acted  in  this  affidr ;  but  he  adds :  ^^  Thus  was  their 
treaty  broke  off,  to  the  amazement  of  all  sober  and 
dispassionate  people,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  Sharp, 
and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  who  now,  for  a  while, 
seemed  even  pleased  with  us  (i,  ^.,  Leighton  and  Bur- 
net), because  we  had  all  along  asserted  JEpiscopac^y 
and  had  pleaded  for  it  in  a  high  and  positive  strain" 
How  could  he  then  find  fault  with  the  opposite  party 
for  ajsserting  Presbytery,  and  pleading  for  it  in  as  '^  high 
and  positive  a  strain?"  And  what  peace  could  be 
expected  from  a  imion,  in  which  both  parties  were 
allowed  to  hold  such  opposite  opinions  ?  ^^  The  re- 
proaches," says  one  of  the  ministers  employed  in  this 
conference,  which  was  managed  by  the  Presbyterians 
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wiih  the  utmost  candour  and  good  temper, — ^^the 
reproaches  of  ungovernable  and  unpeaceakle  may 
indeed  be  bitter  unto  ingenuoos  spirits,  let  be  sinoate 
lovers  of  the  Prince  of  peace ;  and  the  persecation  of 
men  may  possibly  proceed  to  afflict  and  rex;  but 
seeing  that,  through  Satan's  and  the  woiid's  known 
enmitj  against  the  Lord  and  all  his  fdlowers,  these 
things  are,  in  place  of  the  opprobiinm,  become  rather 
the  badge  of  truth,  only  let  oar  convarsatioii  be  as 
becometh  t&e  Gcapel,  and  let  us  stand  &8t  in  one 
spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  together  for  the  pure 
ordinances  of  GU>d'B  house  once  given  unto  us,  nothing 
terrified  by  our  adversaries.  There  is,  I  confess,  one 
temptation,  which  doth  more  i^teciously  insinuate, 
and  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  liberty  of  the  €K>spel,  which 
mea  may  possibly,  in  their  displeasure,  abridge  or 
totally  take  from  us.  But  as  this  soHcitiide  is  not 
more  praiseworthy,  when  devolved  cm  our  Lord  and 
Master,  than  subtilely  deceitful,  when  its  apptication 
is,  Spare  thyself;  so  let  none  of  these  things  move  us, 
neither  let  us  reckon  our  lives  dear  unto  ourselves,  so 
that  we  may  finish  our  course  with  joy,  and  the  minis- 
try which  we  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Let, 
therefore,  truth,  i^mplidty,  and  godly  sincerity  be  onr 
main  study,  and  faith  and  entire  submission  our  only 
establishment ;  knovnng,  and  on  this  resting,  that  not 
only  our  peace  here  shall  be  our  portion,  and  the  end 
everlasting  life ;  but  that  God  can  as  easily  of  our 
ashes  raise  up  ministers  to  himself,  as  of  stones  chil- 
dren to  Abraham."  * 

Previous  to  this  time,  field-meetings  had  been  very 

*  Case  of  the  AceommocUktioii  Bxanrined,  p.  96. 
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rare,  and  were  held,  for  the  most  part,  in  priyate 
houses  or  hams ;  now,  however,  they  hegan  to  he  held 
in  the  open  fields,  and  were  resorted  to  hy  great  mul- 
titades  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  ministers 
who  officiated  at  these  meetings  were  those  who  had 
revised  the  Indulgence,  or  to  whom,  from  their  known 
hostility  to  the  Prelatical  government,  the  henefits  of 
that  act  were  not  extended.  In  these  times,  few  gen- 
tlemen rode  to  any  distance  unarmed,  and  as  many  of 
them  brought  their  arms  with  them  to  the  field-meet- 
ings, though  merely  for  personal  defence,  the  bishops 
began  to  represent  them  as  tumultuary  assembk^es, 
and  ^  rendezYouses  for  rebellion.*'  Among  the  first 
*'*'  armed  conyenticles,"  as  they  were  termed,  was  one 
kept  by  Mr  Blackader  and  Mr  Dickson  at  Beath-hiU, 
above  Dunfermline,  on  the  18th  of  June  1670.  An 
immense  multitude  had  assembled.  While  the  minis- 
ter was  preaching,  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia  came  up 
on  horseback,  evidently  with  the  view  of  reconnoiter- 
ing  their  position,  and  was  in  the  act  of  riding  off  to 
bring  up  his  troops,  when  some  of  the  gentlemen  told 
him  very  civilly  to  wait  till  the  service  was  over. 
The  officer  upon  this  began  to  bluster,  when  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  drawing  his  pistol,  told  him  he  would 
shoot  him  on  the  spot  unless  he  remained  quiet; 
so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  sit  peaceably  on 
his  horse  ontil  public  worship  was  concluded,  when 
he  was  set  at  liberty.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  this 
"  horrid  insult"  were  speedily  conveyed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  the  ruling  powers  took  the  alarm ;  and  imme- 
diately the  severest  edicts  were  passed  against  ''  con- 
venticles."   All  field-meetings  were  made  treasonable. 
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and  in  the  case  of  the  preacher,  it  was  declared  to  be 
a  capital  crime  to  be  present  at  them, — a  piece  of 
blood-thirsty  legislation,  which  the  king  is  said  to  hare 
condenmed,  and  which  was  not,  for  some  time  at  least, 
carried  into  execution. 

Instead  of  having  the  effect  of  repressing  conven- 
ticles, all  the  efforts  employed  by  government  only 
seemed  to  augment  their  number,  and  increase  the 
boldness  of  those  who  frequented  them.  Ever  since 
the  severities  exercised  on  those  who  were  at  Pentland, 
the  cause  of  Prelacy  had  been  on  the  decline ;  the 
people,  who  were  ahnost  to  a  man  against  the  Indul- 
gence, began  gradually  to  leave  the  churches  empty) 
and  to  follow  the  proscribed  preachers,  whom  they 
admired  for  the  zeal,  the  fidelity,  and  the  fireedom  with 
which  they  delivered  their  message.  They  still  dis- 
claimed all  violent  designs,  seeking  only  self-defence 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  privileges;  but 
they  met  in  such  numbers  and  array,  as  to  set  the 
militia  at  defiance,  and  on  one  occasion,  a  very  large 
meeting  was  held  vrithin  sight  of  the  palace  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp.  The  effects  produced  by  the  services 
on  these  occasions  were  very  remarkable  ;  the  minis- 
ters were  visibly  countenanced  in  their  labours,  and 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  most  abandoned  char- 
acters, and  even  of  the  troopers  themselves,  who  had 
come  to  disturb  the  meeting,  having  been  suddenly 
struck  with  conviction,  and  brought  to  repentance. 

In  course  of  time  they  b^an  to  celebrate  the  com- 
munion also  in  the  open  fields ;  and  these  were  indeed, 
to  the  weary  wanderers,  many  of  whom  had  suffered 
for  their  love  to  the  Gospel,  "  times  of  refireshing  from 
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the  presence  of  the  Lord."    The  following  account  of 

one  of  these  communions,  held  at  East  Nishet  in 

Teviotdale,  is  drawn  by  one  who  witnessed,  and  was 

a  leading  minister  on  the  occasion  which  he  describes, 

and  will  afford  a  better  idea  of  the  scenes  to  which  we 

refer  than  any  ideal  picture  : — 

^'  We  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  ordinance,'* 

says  Mr  Blackader,  ^^  committing  it  and  ourselres  to 

the  invisible  protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  whose 

name  we  were  met  together.     Our  trust  was  in  the 

arm  of  Jehovah,  which  was  better  than  weapons  of 

war,  or  the  strength  of  hills.    The  place  where  we 

convened  was  every  way  commodious,  and  seemed  to 

have  been  formed  on  purpose.     It  was  a  green  and 

pleasant  haugh,  fast  by  the  water  side  (the  Whittader). 

On  either  hsmd  there  was  a  spacious  brae,  in  form  of 

a  half  round,  covered  with  delightful  pasture,  and 

rising  with  a  gentle  slope  to  a  goodly  height.     Above 

us  was  the  clear  blue  sky,  for  it  was  a  sweet  and  calm 

Sabbath  morning,  promising  indeed  to  be  one  of  the 

days  of  the  Son  of  man.     There  was  a  solemnity  in 

the  place  befitting  the  occasion,  and  elevating  the 

whole  soul  to  a  pure  and  holy  frame.    The  conmiu- 

nion  tables  were  spread  on  the  green  by  the  water,  and 

around  them  the  people  had  arranged  themselves  in 

decent  order.     But  the  far  greater  multitude  sat  on 

the  brae  fJEtce,  which  was  crowded  from  top  to  bottom, 

full  as  pleasant  a  sight  as  was  ever  seen  of  that  sort. 

At  first  there  was  some  apprehension,  but  the  people 

sat  undisturbed,  and  the  whole  was  closed  in  as  orderly 

a  way  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Scotland's  brightest 

noon.    And  truly  the  spectacle  of  so  many  grave, 

pf 
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oompoMd,  and  deroot  fiioea^  miut  Iwre  atnidktiie 
adrenaiies  widi  awe,  and  been  more  CDanidable  tiiaa 
anj  outward  alnlitjr  of  Bene  looki,  and  wailikeaiiay. 
We  dewed  not  the  comrtenance  of  eaidilj'  kings; 
there  was  a  apiritoal  and  diTine  Majeatj  ahmmg  oa 
the  woric,  and  eenaible  eridenoe  that  die  graat  Mastei 
of  aaeemblies  was  piesent  in  the  nddst.  It  was  indeed 
the  doing  of  the  Loid,  'vdio  corered  ns  a  table  in  the 
wilderness,  in  presence  of  oar  foes ;  and  reared  a  pil- 
hr  of  glorj  between  as  and  the  enemj,  Hke  the  fioy 
clood  of  old  that  separated  between  the  camp  of  Israel 
and  the  Egyptians,  encouraging  to  the  one,  bat  dark 
and  terrible  to  the  other.  Though  onr  tows  were  not 
offered  within  the  courts  of  God's  house,  they  wanted 
not  sincerity  of  heart,  which  is  better  than  the  rere- 
lence  of  sanctuaries.  Amidst  the  lonely  moontaiiis 
we  remembered  the  words  of  our  Lord — that  true  wor- 
ship was  not  peculiar  to  Jerusalem  or  Samaria — that 
the  beauty  of  holineas  consisted  not  in  consecrated 
buildings  or  material  temples.  We  remembered  the 
ark  of  ibe  Israelites  which  had  sojourned  far  years  in 
the  desert,  with  no  dwelling-place  but  the  tabemades 
of  the  plain.  We  thought  of  Abndiam  and  the  an- 
cient patriarchs,  who  laid  their  yictims  on  the  rocks 
for  an  altar,  and  burnt  sweet  incense  under  the  shade 
of  the  green  tree. 

^  The  tables  were  senred  by  some  gentlemen  and 
persons  of  the  grarest  deportment.  None  were  ad- 
mitted without  tokens,  as  usual,  which  were  distributed 
on  the  Saturday,  but  only  to  such  as  were  known  to 
some  of  the  ministers,  or  persons  of  trust,  to  be  free 
of  public  scandals.     All  the  rq;alar  forms  were  gone 
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through.  The  oominunkaiite  entered  at  one  end, 
and  retired  at  the  other,  a  way  being  kept  dear 
to  take  thar  seats  i^in  on  the  hMl  «de.  llie  com- 
munion was  peaceably  concinded,  all  the  people 
heaitily  offeiing  up  their  gratitude,  and  singing  with 
a  joyful  Yoice  to  the  Rock  of  their  salvation.  It  was 
pleasant,  as  the  night  fell,  to  hear  their  melody  swelling 
in  fail  unison  aloQg  the  hill ;  the  whole  congregation 
joimng  with  one  accord,  and  praising  God  with  the 
voice  of  psalms. 

'^  lliere  were  two  long  tables,  and  one  short  across 
the  head,  with  seats  on  each  side.  About  100  sat  at 
every  table.  Th^e  were  16  tables  in  all,  so  that 
about  8200  communicated  that  day."* 

We  feel  averse  to  injuxe,  by  any  reflections  of  ours, 
the  impression  which  this  beautiful  and  authentic 
description  of  a  Scottish  Covenantors'  communion  is 
fitted  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  we 
cannot  conclude  the  present  sketch  without  observing 
how  much  their  enemies  have  belied  these  brave,  pious, 
and  much-enduring  men,  when  they  represent  them 
as  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  gloomiest  bigotry  and 
the  wildest  fanaticism,-~enemies  to  all  civil  order,  and 
strangers  to  every  thing  that  can  humanize  and  exalt 
mankind.  We  have  seen  how  peaceful,  how  holy,  how 
harmless  their  intentions  were ;  and  after  reading  such 
a  description  from  the  pen  of  an  old  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister, can  we  suppose  they  were  the  men  of  coarse  and 
vulgar  minds,  so  incapable  of  relishing  the  beauties  of 
external  nature,  or  entering  into  the  finer  feelings  of  our 

«  Blackader's  Mem.  MSS.  Adv.  Lib.;  Crichton's  Memoirs  of  Blacfcader, 
p.  198-206. 
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nature,  as  they  hare  been  represented  ?  And  on  con- 
templating such  a  scene  as  that  now  described,  the 
reflection  is  apt  to  rise— were  these  the  men  who,  in 
a  few  years  afterwards,  were  trampled  on  by  the  dra- 
goons of  the  bloody  Clayerhouse, — shot  in  the  fields, 
or  dragged  as  felons  to  attest,  by  a  more  ignominious 
death  on  the  scafibld,  how  dearly  they  loyed,and  how 
deeply  they  feared,  the  €rod  of  their  fathers?  If  in 
after  years  some  were  driren  by  oppression  almost 
literally  mad, — ^if  hunted  ftom  mountain  to  moor,  and 
from  moor  to  mountain,  they  gave  way  to  excesses, 
which,  in  the  hour  of  cool  reflection,  and  in  the  day 
of  peace,  we  cannot  vindicate,  these  certainly  cannot 
be  traced  either  to  the  character  of  the  men  or  of  the 
religion  which  they  professed,  but  to  the  ruthless  tio- 
lence  and  tyranny  of  their  enemies,  who  were  thus 
rendered  responsible,  not  only  for  the  blood  whidb 
they  shed,  but  for  those  very  excesses  which  they 
made  the  pretexts  for  shedding  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Blinks — Trial  and  Execution  of  Mitchell — Assassi- 
nation of  Archbishop  Sharp — Severe  Proceedings 
against  the  Presbyterians — Sir  George  M'Kenzie — 
Graham  of  Glaverhouse — The  Skirmish  at  Drum- 
clog — Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge. 

The  intenral  between  1669,  when  the  Indulgence  was 
introdaced,  and  1679,  the  year  immediately  preceding 
that  on  which  we  now  enter,  was  a  period  of  compara- 
tiye  quiet  to  the  Presbyterianjs,  who,  though  still  mo- 
lested in  Tarious  ways  for  their  nonconformity,  contin- 
ued, notwithstanding  the  severe  edicts  passed  against 
them  from  time  to  time,  to  convene  in  large  numbers 
for  public  worship  in  the  open  fields.  Many  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  tenantry  suffered  severely  from 
the  fines  imposed  on  them  for  this  offence,  but  they 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods ;  and  the  brief 
intervals  of  peace,  during  which  they  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  precious  ordinances  of  religion,  and  which 
were  emphatically  termed  in  rustic  phrase  the  blinks^ 
amply  compensated  for  the  passing  storms  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  them.  Hitherto  these  meetings, 
or  conventicles  as  they  were  called,  though  held  in 
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wild  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  at- 
tended by  some  in  arms  for  self-defence,  had  been 
conducted  with  all  the  peaceableness  and  decorum  of 
a  worshipping  assembly  collected  within  the  walls  of  a 
chapeL  As  we  advance,  howerer,  the  scene  assumes 
a  darker  and  sterner  aspect.  Through  the  unrelenting 
yiolence  of  persecution,  these  decent  congregations 
were  transformed  into  what  their  persecutors  had  at 
first,  either  from  terror  or  m  malice,  falsely  represented 
them  to  be, — ^battalions  of  armed  men,  prepared  to 
take  the  field  against  their  i^gressors. 

Sereral  causes  concurred  to  produce  this  change. 
By  a  series  of  tyrannical  and  oppressiTe  measures,  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  laige  had  gradually  become 
soured  and  exasperated  against  the  Goyemment,  and 
particularly  against  the  bishops^  w1m»h  they  regarded 
as  the  ehief  instigators  of  aU  these  obnoxious  jHroceed- 
ings.  But  certain  incidents,  rising  out  of  embitteved 
feelings  in  the  breasts  of  indiridaalS)  prepaited  the 
train  for  the  explosi<Hk  Among  tliese  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  place,  the  cmel  treatment  and  exe- 
cution of  Mr  James  Mitchell^  the  preacher,  who,  aoeae 
years  before,  had  attempted  the  life  of  Aschbi^op 
Sharp.  How  he  had  contriyed  to  elude  his  puisaeis 
since  that  daring  enterprise,  we  are  not  inf<»med; 
but  in  1674,  he  was  recognised  at  a  nunister  s  funeral, 
and  sq^prehended.  Sharp,  it  is.  said,  retained  a  liydy 
recollection  of  the  features  of  the  man,  but  there  was 
no  other  proof;  and  though  Mitchell  freely  cxmfesBed 
his  accession  to  the  rising  at  Penilaad,  he  would  not 
acknowledge  that  he  was  the  person  who  made  the 
attempt  on  the  AyghMshoy,  until  he  obtained  an  as- 
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suiance  of  his  life.  This  was  ^ven  him  by  the  chan- 
cellor, in  these  s(demn  words, — '^  Upon  my  great  oath 
and  reputation,  if  I  be  chancellor,  I  will  save  your 
life."  Sharp,  alaos  is  said  to  have  sworn,  wilii  uplifted 
hands,  that  no  harm  should  come  to  him,  if  he  made 
a  full  discorery.*  Upon  these  assurances,  Mitchell 
confessed  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  made  the 
attempt.  Having  thus  induced  him  to  become  his  own 
accuser,  the  Council  consulted  what  should  be  done 
with  him.  Some  were  for  cutting  off  his  right  hand ; 
others,  alleging  that  he  might  learn  to  practise  widi  his 
lefib,  proposed  that  both  hands  shonld  be  amputated ; 
others,  that  he  should  be  soit  ta  the  Bass  Rock,  then 
an  ordinaiy  place  of  confinonent.  f^t,  however,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  him  repeat  his  confes* 
sion  in  a  court  of  judicature.  On  being  brought 
before  the  court  for  this  purpose,  the  judge,  who  was 
no  Mend  to  Sharp,  whispered  to  the  prisoner  in  pass* 
ing  to  the  beach,  ^^  Confess  nothing,  unless  you  are  sure 
of  your  limbs  as  well  as  your  life."  Alarmed  at  ^lis 
suggestion,  and  knowing  that  his  £»mer  confession, 
being  extrajudicial,  could  not  be  legal  evidence  against 
him,  Mitchell  refused  to  repeat  or  judicially  subscribe 
it.  Offended  at  tlos,  the  council  passed  an  act,  in 
which,  after  stating  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  '^  did 
confess  upon  his  knees  that  he  was  the  person,  upon 
assurance  given  him  by  one  of  the  committee  as  to  his 
l^y  who  had  warrant  from  the  Lord  Commissioner 
and  Secret  CowieU  to  give  the  same^  they  deckoe, 
that  since  he  had  retracted  his  confession,  they  likewise 
recalled  their  promise  of  pardon;  ^^the  meaning  of 

«  Burnet,  1. 176. 
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which,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  this,  that  if  any  other  evi- 
dence was  hrought  against  him,  the  promise  should 
not  coTer  him ;  hut  it  was  still  understood,  that  this 
promise  secured  him  from  any  ill  effect  hy  his  oinm 
confession."*  Whaterer  the  understanding  of  the 
council  might  he,  Mitchell  was  sent  to  the  Tolhooth, 
where  he  lay  for  two  years,  forgotten  hy  all  but  Sharp, 
who  could  not  rest  so  long  as  he  was  in  Hfe.  In 
1676,  he  was  again  hrought  before  the  council  to  be 
examined  by  torture  concerning  his  share  in  the 
Pendand  insurrection.  The  firmness  with  which  the 
prisoner  bore  this  shocking  and  disgraceful  treat- 
ment, inyests  his  character  with  an  importance  which 
did  not  otherwise  belong  to  it.  He  boldly  refused 
to  become  his  own  accuser.  '^Sir,"  cried  the  pre- 
sident, pointing  to  the  hoots  lying  on  the  table  before 
him,  '^  we  will  cause  a  sharper  thing  make  you  con- 
fess; you  see  what  is  on  the  table  I "  '^  My  lord," 
said  Mitchell,"  '^  I  confess  that  by  torture  you  may 
cause  me  to  blaspheme  God,  as  Saul  did  compel  the 
saints ;  but  if  you  shall,  my  lord,  put  me  to  it,  I 
here  protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  no- 
thing thus  extorted  from  me  shall  be  made  use  of 
against  me  in  judgment.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my 
lords,  I  am  so  much  of  a  Christian,  that  whatever 
your  lordships  shall  legally  prore  against  me,  if  it  be  a 
truth  I  shall  not  deny  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
so  much  of  a  man,  and  a  Scotsman,  that  I  can  never 
hold  myself  obliged  by  the  law  of  God,  nature,  or  the 
nation,  to  become  mine  own  accuser."  The  execu- 
tioner was  called,  and  having  bound  the  prisoner  in 

*  BurneC't  Hirt.,  i.  177. 
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an  ana-chair,  he  asked  which  of  the  legs  he  should 
put  in  the  hoot.  They  said  he  might  take  any  of 
them  he  pleased ;  and  he  was  ahout  to  select  the  left, 
when  Mitchell  said,  ^^  Since  the  judges  have  not  de- 
termined, take  the  hest  of  the  two,  for  I  freely  hestow 
it  in  the  cause,"  and  put  his  right  leg  into  the  engine. 
^^  My  lords,"  he  then  said,  '^  not  knowing  that  I  shall 
escape  this  torture  with  my  life,  I  heseech  you  to  re- 
member, he  who  showeth  no  mercy  shall  have  judg- 
ment without  mercy.  And  I  do  entreat  that  God 
may  nerer  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  any  of  you,  as  I  beg 
that  He  may  be  pleased,  for  his  Son  Christ's  sake,  to 
blot  out  my  sins,  and  never  lay  them  to  my  charge 
here  or  hereafter."  Nine  strokes  were  given  to  the 
wedges  of  the  horrid  instrument,  and  after  every  stroke, 
to  the  question  if  he  had  any  more  to  say,  he  replied, 
"  No  more,  my  lord."  At  the  ninth  he  fednted, 
through  the  extremity  of  agony,  and  the  executioner 
exclaimed,  '*•  Alas !  my  lord,  he  is  gone,  he  is  gone," 
upon  which  he  was  carried  to  prison  in  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  suffered. 

He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Bass;  and  other  two 
years  did  this  maimed  prisoner,  against  whom  nothing 
had  as  yet  been  legally  proved,  lie  in  confinement,  till 
Sharp  being  determined  to  have  his  life,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  January  1678.  The  prisoner's  counsel 
pleaded  in  his  behalf  the  promise  of  life  which  had 
been  given  him;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
country,  it  was  confidently  denied  by  Rothes  the  chan- 
cellor, and  the  other  loids  of  council,  that  any  such 
promise  had  been  made  to  him.  Sharp,  likewise, 
solemnly  denied  that  he  had  given  any  such  assurance, 
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and  that,  too,  in  the  fece  of  the  depontion  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  had  made  it.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  examine  the  registers  of  the  council  to  ascertain  the 
£M;t ;  hut  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  said  he  was  sure  it 
was  not  possible,  and  would  not  giye  himself  the  trouble 
to  look  for  it.  Mr  Mitchell  was  condemned  to  suffer 
death ;  and  as  soon  as  the  court  broke  up,  their  lord- 
ships went  up  stairs,  where,  to  be  sure,  they  found  ihs 
act  recorded,  and  signed  by  Rothes,  as  president  of 
ooundL  Some  proposals  were  then  made  to  grant  a 
reprieve  to  the  criminal ;  but  Sharp  insisted  that  the 
sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect,  on  the  ground 
that  if  fisiYOur  were  shown  to  such  an  assassin,  it  wodd 
be  in  effect  exposing  his  person  to  any  man  who 
would  attempt  to  murder  him.  '^  Then,"  said  Lauder- 
dale, with  his  usual  coarseness,  ^^  let  Mitchell  glorify 
God  in  the  Giassmarket."*  And  there,  accordingly, 
he  was  executed  on  the  18th  of  January,  submitting 
to  his  hte  with  the  utmost  heroism  and  resignation.t 
We  will  not  be  expected  to  vindicate  the  crime 
with  which  this  person  stood  chaiged.  Had  it  been 
legally  proved  against  him,  his  ignominious  end  was  no 
more  than  what  the  lawdemanded,  and  little  more  could 
have  been  said,  than  that  this  was  another  added  to  the 
list,  if  not  of  martyrs  to  the  truth,  at  least  of  victims 
to  the  tyranny  by  which  the  truth  was  oppressed,  and 
its  followers  driven  to  desperation.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  one  rash  act,  perpetrated  under  mistaken 
notions  of  duty,  the  character  of  the  man  seems  to 
have  been  im^roochable,  notwithstanding  the  asper- 

*  Burnet,  i.  181. 

t  Wodrow,  i.  876-Sn,  and  510.518,  foL ;  KapbteU,  Appendix. 
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sions  wlitch  hare  been  cast  <hi  him  by  those  who  have 
attempted  to  rindicate  the  judges  by  blackening  the 
<diaiaeter  of  the  criminal.*  But  eren  had  Mitchell 
been  as  base  and  unprincipled  as  they  would  repre- 
sent him,  this  could  nerer  justify  the  shameful  breach 
of  public  &ith  and  paryemUm  of  justice  manifested 
in  his  treatmentt 

On  this  tale  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  we  would  not  hare 
dwelt  so  long,  had  it  not  been  closely  connected  Mdth  a 
tragedy  of  a  different  description.  We  refer  to  the  as- 
sassination of  Archbishop  Sharp.  The  details  of  this 
transaction  are  too  well  known;  fixr  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  enemies  of  our  Presbyterian  ancestors  to  paint  it 

*  We  allude  to  Dr  Hicks,  Lauderdale's  chaplaia,  and  to  the  writer  of  a 
scurrilous  pamphlet,  published  after  the  Revolution,  which  was  filled  with 
such  notorious  fiUsehoods,  that  even  Hiclu  disclaimed  it  publicly,  but 
which  have  been  republished  by  Mr  Sharpe  in  his  edition  of  Kirkton's 
History.—  Wodrow^  ii.  454. 

t  **  And  thus,"  says  Fountainhall,  '*  they  hunted  this  poor  man  to  death, 
a  prey  not  worthy  of  so  much  pains,  trouble,  and  obloquy,  as  they  incurred 
by  it,  and  some  of  their  own  friends  and  well-wishers  deirired  they  had 
never  dipt  in  it,  but  only  kept  him  in  perpetual  imprisonment;  for  it 
made  a  wonderfUl  noise  in  the  country,  who  generally  beUeved  the  law 
was  stretched  to  get  his  neck  stretched,  and  they  feared  preparativet ;  and 
satires  and  bitter  verses  immediately  flew  abroad  like  hornets  in  great 
swarms,  which  were  caressed  and  pleasantly  received,  speaking  much 
acrinony,  and  aa  almost  universal  discontent.  He  was  but  a  simple 
melancholy  man,  and  owns  the  &ct  in  the  papers  be  left  behind  him,  as  an 
impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  justifies  it  from  Fhineas  killing  Cosbi  and 
Zhaxi,  and  from  that  law  in  Deuteronomy  commanding  to  Icill  false  pro- 
phets that  seduced  the  people  from  the  true  Ood.  This  is  a  dangerout 
principley  amd  aaerted  by  no  iober  Prethyterian.  On  the  scaffold  they 
beat  drums  when  he  b^an  to  touch  the  Chancellor.  They  say  Major 
Johnston  undertook  to  stob  him,  if  he  had  attempted  an  escape,  or  any 
had  offlsred  to  rescue  him.  The  Secret  Council  would  have  given  him  ane 
reprievail,  \fihe  archbiahop  umdd  have  coHsenied."—FountainbaWs  His- 
torical Notices  cf  Scottish  Jffitirs,  MS.,  p.  184.  This  work  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  All  the  facts  stated  in  the 
text  are  confirmed  by  Fountainhall,  who  represents  the  conduct  of  Sluup 
and  the  council  in  a  light  still  more  odious  than  we  have  done.—  Hist. 
Notices,  p.  182,  etaeq.    Also  his  Historical  Observes,  App.,  No.  3. 
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in  the  most  hideous  ooloms,  and  bring  it  forward  on  all 
occasions,  as  quite  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  severities 
theysuffered,  and  to  verify  all  the  calumnies  which  hare 
heea  propagated  against  them.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  in  which  the  accounts  on  both  sides  materially 
agree,  were  briefly  and  simply  these: — A  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Carmichael,  a  bankrupt  merchant,  and  once 
a  baiUe  in  Edinbui^  had  long  acted  in  Fifeshire  as 
a  subordinate  agent  of  Sharp,  in  prosecuting  the  non- 
conformists. In  this  office  Carmichael  recommended 
himself  to  his  employer  by  his  extreme  sererity, — 
harassing,  fining,  torturing  and  imprisoning,  men, 
women,  and  children.  From  these  oppressions  it  was 
yain  to  seek  redress;  they  were  inflicted  imder  the 
sanction  of  that  yery  law  to  which,  in  other  circum- 
stances, the  sufierers  would  have  had  recourse  for  pro- 
tection ;  and,  with  their  spirits  fretted  and  chafed  by 
the  atrocities  of  this  despicable  oppressor,  they  were 
driven  .to  adopt  a  mode  of  relief  which  can  neyer  be 
vindicated,  and  from  which  they  themselves  would, 
in  better  times,  have  recoiled  with  horror.  On  the  dd 
of  May  1679,  twelve  persons,  including  some  gentle- 
men of  good  family,  met  together,  and  resolved  to  rid 
themselves  of  Carmichael  by  putting  him  to  death,  or 
at  least  by  frightening  him  from  that  part  of  country.* 
While  watching  for  their  victim,  they  were  unexpect- 

*  Among  theie  the  principal  persons  were  David  Hackston  of  RathiUet, 
and  John  Balfour,  or  Burley,  as  he  was  sometimes  called— both  brave  men 
—though  it  does  not  appear  that  Balfour  was  a  religious  character,  which 
Hackston  certainly  was.  James  Russell,  another  of  the  conspirators,  who 
afterwards  drew  up  an  account  of  the  transaction,  was  *'  a  man  of  a  hot  and 
ilery  spirit,"  and  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  instigat<ur  of  the  attain  on 
the  archbishop.  The  whole  of  them  may  Justly  be  termed  entbusiasti, 
and  no  fidr  specimen  of  the  sober  and  serious  portion  of  the  Presbyterian 
population. 
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edly  apprised  that  the  archbishop  himself  was  in  the 
neighboiuhood,  and  wonld  shortly  pass  that  way.  In 
the  excited  and  enthusiastic  state  of  their  minds,  they 
looked  upon  this  snbstitation  of  the  master  for  the 
agent,  as  a  sort  of  providential  call  upon  them  to  firee 
the  country  from  one  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  the 
principal  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  and  oppressions 
of  their  brethren.  ^  It  seems,"  said  they,  abusing  the 
language  of  piety,  ^  ihat  the  Lord  hath  deliyered 
him  into  our  hands."  During  the  hurried  consultation 
which  ensued,  about  mid-day,  in  a  place  called  Magtis 
Moor,  near  St  Andrews,  the  carriage  of  the  archbishop 
drove  up.  He  was  on  his  return  from  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  only  two  days  before  succeeded,  af^er  a 
great  struggle,  in  prevailing  on  the  council  to  agree  to 
a  severe  proclamation  against  conventicles,  making  it 
treason  for  any  to  be  found  at  field-meetings  in  arms ; 
and  on  the  following  week  he  was  to  have  taken  a 
journey  to  court,  to  use  his  interest  for  more  vigorous 
and  cruel  measures  against  the  Presbyterians.  The 
bishop  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  and  no 
sooner  saw  the  approach  of  the  conspirators  than  he 
took  the  alarm,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  with 
all  possible  speed.  The  carriage,  however,  was  soon 
stopt — ^the  servants  disarmed,  and  the  bishop  sternly 
ordered  to  come  out,  and  prepare  for  death.  ^^  I  take 
God  to  vritness,"  said  the  leader  of  the  party,  ''  that 
it  is  not  out  of  any  hatred  of  your  person,  nor  from 
any  prejudice  you  have  done,  or  could  do  to  me,  that 
I  intend  now  to  take  your  life,  but  because  you  have 
been,  and  stiU  continue,  an  avowed  opposer  of  the 
€h)spel  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  a  murderer  of  his 
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saints,  whoie  blood  you  hare  shed  like  water."  He 
was  liieii  TOmiiHJfd  of  his  peijnry  andonielty,  paitica- 
lady  in  the  case  of  James  MitchelL  To  all  this,  Shaip 
only  replied,  by  earnest  aitieaties  for  mercy.  He  pro- 
mised Ihem  indemnity — ^he  offered  them  money — ^he 
even  engaged  to  lay  downfais  Episcopal  function,  if  tibey 
would  qrare  his  life.  But  the  coniqpirators  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede.  Th^  remembered  his  past  perfidy,  and 
paid  no  respect  to  his  promises ;  they  remembered  his 
cruelties,  and  told  him  that  as  he  had  shown  no  mercy 
to  others,  he  was  to  expect  none  from  them.  They 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  called  on  him  to  pray,  and 
prepare  for  death,  and  upon  his  refusing  to  do  so,  one 
of  diem  fired  upon  him  in  the  coach.  The  wretched 
man  was  at  length  compelled  to  come  out,  and  on 
his  knees  repeated  his  cries  for  mercy,  appealing  par- 
ticularly to  Hackston,  who  stood  aloof,  refusing  to 
lay  hands  on  him,  but  declining  to  interfere  in  his 
behalf.  One  of  their  number  only  pled  for  his  life ; 
the  rest,  afiter  in  Tain  attempting  to  prevail  on  him  to 
prepare  for  his  fiite,  fell  upon  him  with  their  swords, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  firantic  cries  of  his  daughter, 
despatched  him  with  numerous  wounds. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  this  bloody  and  cruel  action 
on  any  sound  principles,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
Presbyterians,  though  they  regarded  it  with  awe,  as  tiie 
judgment  of  Hearen,  yet,  viewed  as  the  deed  of  man, 
condemned  and  disclaimed  it  The  mind  reyolts  firom 
contemplating  such  a  scene,  and  the  horror  whidi  it 
is  fitted  to  inspire  is  enhanced  rather  than  abated 
by  the  reflection,  that  the  wretched  man  too  well  de- 
served his  fiftte,  and  was  hurried  into  eternity  without 
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manifestiiig  any  dgns  ci  repentance  for  his  past  life. 
From  the  account  which  we  have  given,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  af&ir  was  unpremeditated,  unthought 
of,  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  execution, — ^that  it 
was  the  deed  of  a  few  desperate  and  hard-driven  men, 
who  acted  without  any  concert  with  their  brethren  ; 
and  that  it  arose  from  their  proceeding  on  the  dan- 
gerous and  indefensible  principle,  that,  the  doors  of 
public  justice  being  shut,  it  became  the  duty  of  private 
individuals  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  God  on  noto- 
rious oppressors  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  indignant  at  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Government  at  the  time  to  fasten  this 
crime  on  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  Presbyterians. 
In  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  day  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Sharp,  after  describing  the  offence  in  the 
most  exaggerated  terms,  it  is  added,  ^'  Daily  instances 
whereof  we  are  to  expect,  whilst  field-conventicles, 
those  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,  and  foigers  of  all 
bloody  and  Jesuitical  principles,  are  so  frequented  and 
foUowed."  "  These  field-conventicles,"  says  Wodrow, 
^*'  were  hitherto  as  free  of  any  such  doctrine  as  the 
churches  were,  and  neither  taught  nor  vindicated  this 
attempt  upon  the  bishop ;  and  if  we  shall  judge  of 
principles  from  incidental  actions  of  some  in  a  society, 
we  know  where  to  lodge  many  murders  in  cold  blood, 
for  one  alleged  upon  the  frequenters  of  conventicles. 
And  as  in  the  whole  of  these  28  years  I  am  describ- 
ing, there  are  but  four  or  five  instances  of  any  thing 
like  assassinations  attempted  that  I  mind  oi^  and  none 
of  them  ever  defended  that  I  know  of;  so,  in  a  few 
months'  time,  we  shall  find  20  times  that  number  cut 
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off,  without  any  process  or  ground,  by  people  upon 
the  other  side."  *  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
period  of  which  we  now  treat  was  characterised  by  a 
striking  disregard  of  human  Efe.  Allowances  must 
be  made  for  this  on  both  sides.  But  when  we  hear 
the  waitings  of  certain  modem  writers  oyer  the  murder 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  the  execrations  which  they 
launch,  not  only  against  the  actual  perpetrators,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Presbyterians  of  these  times,  we  are 
tempted  to  inquire  why  so  much  indignation  should 
be  expended  on  this  deed,  while  not  a  drop  of  sym- 
pathy is  allowed  for  the  hundreds  of  poor  people  who 
were  slain  in  fields,  and  in  cold  blood,  by  a  ruthless 
soldiery,  for  no  other  crime  than  a  bare  suspicion  that 
they  were  Whigs,  or  because  they  would  not  answer 
the  ensnaring  questions  put  to  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  please  their  miUtaiy  judges  and  executioners  ?  If 
it  is  alleged  that  these  persons  were  put  to  death  at 
least  under  the  sanction  of  law — ^we  might  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  patriotic  Lord  Russel,  who  suffered 
shortly  after  this,  that  ^^  killing  by  forms  of  law  is  the 
worst  sort  of  murder."  And  if  it  is  because  the  deed 
was  assassination,  that  their  sympathies  for  Sharp  are 
so  powerfully  awakened,  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  why 
are  they  not  prepared  to  manifest  the  same  Tirtuous 
abhorrence  of  the  same  crime  in  all  similar  cases  ?t 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

t  Where  is  their  sympathy  for  Dr  Dorlslaus,  who,  because  he  had  acted 
as  assistant  counsel  against  Charles  I.,  was  assassinated  by  twelve  indivi- 
duals undtf  the  employment  of  the  Ifarquis  of  Montrese,  while  he  wss 
unsuspiciously  seated  at  table  in  bis  lodgings  at  the  Hague  ?  Where  ii 
their  sympathy  for  Ascham  and  others,  who  were  shortly  after  assassinated 
by  the  royalists  ?  Where  is  their  indignation  at  the  assassiiuttion  of 
Colonel  Rainsborougb,— with  regard  to  which,  Mrs  Macaulay  remarks, 
Clarendon,  **  to  his  eternal  infiuny,  applauds  every  circumstance  of  the 
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It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  for  apprehending 
the  actors  in  the  assassination  of  Sharp,  none  of 
those  actively  concerned  were  ever  discovered.  Mr 
Hackston,  indeed,  afterwards  suffered,  but  it  was  for 
hisappeai%ince  in  arms,  not  for  his  share  in  this  transac- 
tion. The  only  person  who  suffered  expressly  for  the 
archbishop's  death,  was  a  poor  weaver  named  Andrew 
Guillan,  whose  only  share  in  the  matter  was  that  he 
was  called  out  of  his  house  to  hold  the  horses  of  the 
actors ;  and  even  he  was  discovered  merely  by  a  trick 
of  the  advocate  at  his  trial.  At  one  of  his  examina- 
tions, the  advocate  was  aggravating  the  crime,  and 
looking  to  Andrew,  observed  how  shocking  it  was  to 
murder  the  bishop  when  he  was  on  his  knees  praying. 
The  simple  man  was  so  struck  with  the  falsehood  of 
this,  that,  forgetting  his  situation,  he  lifted  up  his 
bands  and  cried  out,  "  O  dreadful !  he  would  not  pray 
one  word  for  all  that  could  be  said  to  him."  This 
sealed  his  doom.  But  the  fact,  that  such  a  deed 
should  have  been  committed  in  open  day,  by  such  a 

foul  unmanly  deed." — Brodiet  iv.  137,  264.  And  what  Presbyterian 
writer  has  even  spoken  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharp  ia  any  way  ap- 
proaching to  the  following  by  a  royalist  writer,  describing  the  assassination 
of  Captain  Manning,  the  spy  ?  **  His  treachery  being  discovered,  he  was, 
by  his  maiiesty't  command,  sent  to  a  strong  castle.  But  his  perfidiousness 
was  so  highly  resented  at  court,  that  one  of  his  majesty's  servants  (though 
contrary  to  order)  pistolled  him  as  he  was  lighting  out  of  the  coach  at  the 
castle  gate,  which,  though  it  came  far  short  of  his  desert,  yet  was  not  so 
well  done,  in  sending  the  devil  his  due  before  his  time,  and  wronging  the 
hangman  of  his  labour." — England's  Triumph^  p.  52.  It  is  Gibbon,  we 
thinlt,  who  declares  that  be  is  more  shocked  and  disgusted  by  reading  t'he 
accounts  of  the  execution  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  and  the  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  than  by  all  the  tales  of  persecution,  heathen  or  Christian. 
This  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  infidel  betrays  the  real  truth,  and  leaves 
us  no  room  to  doubt  that  hatred  to  true  piety,  and  not  mere  disgust  at 
its  perverted  form,  was  the  real  source  of  the  feeling  expressed. 
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number  of  men,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  actual  perpe- 
trators should  hare  been  discovered,  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  universal  detestation  into  which  Sharp  had 
fallen.* 

If  any  of  the  Presbyterians  expected  that  the  fall 
of  the  archbishop  would  free  them  firom  persecution, 
they  were  grievously  mistaken.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  Divine  mind  from  the  consequences,  we 
should  say  that  Providence  intended  to  teach  them  that 
it  is  not  by  such  methods  that  his  Church  is  to  look  for 
deliverance  from  oppression.  The  death  of  Sharp  was 
made  the  occasion  of  more  bloodshed  than  ever  he 
had  been  responsible  for  during  his  life.  For  several 
years  after  this,  the  first  question  put  to  any  who  were 
suspected  of  Presbyterianism,  was,  "  Do  you  think 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharp  was  murder?" — a 
question  which  many  had  no  hesitation  in  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  though  others  scrupled  to  answer  it 
at  all,  while  some  boldly  declared  that  in  their  opinion 
it  could  not  be  called  murder.  Those  who  declined 
answering  the  question  did  so,  partly  because  they 
were  indignant  at  being  questioned  as  to  a  fact  with 
which  they  had  no  concern;  and  partly  because,  though 
they  themselves  would  have  had  no  freedom  to  engage 
in  it,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  condemn  the 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott's  latest  opinion  as  to  Sharp's  ^efith  is  aa  follows  :— 
"  Such  was  the  progress  of  a  violent  and  wic]ced  deed,  committed  by 
blinded  apd  desperate  men.  It  brought  much  scandal  on  the  Presbyte- 
rians, though  unjustly ;  for  the  moderate  person^  of  that  persuasion,  com- 
prehending the  most  numerous,  and  by  &r  the  most  respectable  of  the 
body,  disowned  so  cruel  an  action,  although  they  might  be  at  the  same 
time  of  opinion  that  the  archbishop,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  many 
men's  violent  death,  merited  some  such  conclusion  to  his  own."—  Tale4  qf 
ft  GrawffcUheTi  vol,  ii.  n.  259. 
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motiyes  of  the  actors,  or  to  rank  them  with  common 
murderers,  or  blood-^thirsty  assassins.  This,  however, 
did  not  avail  them ;  their  silence  was  taken  as  con- 
senting to  the  deed,  and  they  were  executed  accord- 
ingly. The  annals  of  the  Inquisition  itself,  it  is 
believed,  will  in  vain  be  searched  for  a  species  of  per- 
secution equal  to  this — ^that  men  should  be  condemned 
to  death,  not  for  any  crime  with  which  they  were 
charged,  but  for  the  thoughts  they  entertained,  or  rather 
for  the  thoughts  which  their  judges  presumed  them  to 
entertain,  about  a  crime  committed  by  others  ! 

The  place  of  Sharp  at  the  council-board  was  soon 
supplied  by  others  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and 
determined  to  prosecute  the  same  measures  with  a 
rancour  heightened  by  revenge.     Sir  George  M'Ken- 
zie,  who  had  been  made  Justice-General  the  preceding 
year,  was  a  person  in  all  points  qualified  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  designs  of  the  prelates.     Harsh, 
haughty,  and  tyrannical  in  his  disposition,  mean,  and 
unscrupulous  in  his  measiu*es,  and  ingenious  only  in 
devising  &lsehoods  to  extenuate  their  atrocity,  he  was 
the  fittest  instrument  that  could  have  been  found  to 
execute  the  cruel  laws  under  which  he  attempted  to 
hide  and  justify  the  malignity  of  his  nature.     Burnet 
calls  him  '^  a  slight  and  superficial  man," — a  very  im- 
perfect description  of  one  whose  errors  were  those  of 
the  heart  rather  than  the  head;  and  who  is  more 
justly  characterised  in  the  indignant  lines  of  the  authoi;' 
of  "  The  Sabbath," 

*'  Whose  favourite  art  was  fying  with  address. 
Whose  hollow  promise  helped  the  princely  hand^ 
To  screw  confessions  from  the  tortured  lips. 
Base  hypocrite  !  thy  character  pourtrayed 
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By  modern  bistorj's  too  lenient  touch. 
Truth  loveB  to  bUuon  with  ber  real  tints. 
To  limn,  of  new,  tbj  half  forgotten  name, 
Inicribe  with  infamy  thy  time-worn  tomb. 
And  make  the  memory  bated  at  the  man." 

It  may  be  thought  strange,  considering  the  little 
sympathy  which  the  rulers  at  this  time  met  with  in 
the  country  at  large,  how  they  could  succeed  in  pro- 
curing so  many  convictions,  by  jury,  in  the  criminal 
courts.  But  this  is  eaaly  explained.  In  the  first 
place,  they  took  special  care  to  select  the  jury  from 
such  classes  of  society  or  parts  of  the  country  as  were 
most  favourable  to  their  measures.  Thus,  at  the  trial 
of  Mitchell,  the  jury  was  mostly  composed  of  dis^ 
banded  soldiers.  Then,  should  any  of  the  jurymen, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  show  a  reluctance  to  con- 
vict the  prisoners,  they  were  brow-beat  by  the  court, 
or  threatened  by  the  king^s  advocate  with  an  assize 
of  error.  This  relic  of  barbarous  times  was  a  power 
intrusted  to  the  public  prosecutor,  to  bring  any  of  the 
jurymen,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  trial,  for  not  having 
decided  according  to  the  law  as  laid  down  to  them. 
Of  this  absurd  and  tyrannical  engine  to  intimidate  the 
jury  from  deciding  according  to  their  convictions, 
M^Kemiie  made  ample  use;  he  no  sooner  observed 
any  symptoms  of  hesitation,  or  of  a  desire  to  befriend 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  than  he  would  frown  at 
them,  and  tell  them  that  if  they  did  not  give  their 
verdict  according  to  law,  he  knew  what  to  do  with 
them. 

The  sacred  seat  of  justice  being  thus  polluted  and 
converted  into  an  engine  of  tyranny,  the  prelates  found 
another  instrument  equally  well  adapted  for  their  pur- 
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pose  in  the  open  field.  We  refer  to  John  Graham 
of  Clayerhouse, — a  name,  the  very  sound  of  which, 
till  of  late  years,  carried  a  shuddering  sensation 
through  every  Scottish  hreast ;  and  the  late  attempts 
to  invest  which  with  the  best  attributes  of  the  hero, 
have  only  had  the  e£Pect  of  reviving  the  infamy  under 
which  it  will  certainly  descend  to  the  latest  poster- 
ity. We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  charac- 
t€x  of  this  person.  The  unvarnished  account  of  the 
actions  of  his  life, — a  life  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
military  renown,  acquired  by  massacring,  in  cold 
blood,  the  helpless,  unarmed,  and  uno£Pending  pea- 
santry of  his  country, — will  Punish  the  best  commen- 
tary on  his  character,  as  indeed  it  is  the  only  picture 
of  the  man  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
genuine  history. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  now  to  return  to  the 
west  country,  where  the  invasion  of  the  Highland  host 
was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  oppressions,*  which  at 
length  exasperated  the  country  people  to  resistance. 
Among  these  oppressions,  we  may  notice  the  impo- 
sition of  the  ce«tf,  as  it  was  termed, — a  tax  raised 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  army 
intended  to  put  down  field-conventicles.  A  more 
obnoxious  tax  can  hardly  be  conceived.  That  they 
should  not  only  be  severely  fined  and  punished  for 
attending  these  meetings,  but  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
means  employed  for  suppressing  them,  was  such  an 
outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  we  might 
be  prepared  to  hear,  it  would  be  almost  universally 
resisted.  Yet  the  greater  part  submitted  to  pay  the 
tax,  contenting  themselves  with  entering  a  protest 
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against  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied, — ^thus 
declaring  their  readiness  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of 
religion,  if  they  should  be  called  to  account  for  their 
protest,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  even  the  ap'- 
pearance  of  refusing  the  magistrate's  just  right  to  levy 
cess  and  custom  on  the  subjects,  or  of  suffering  for 
doing  so.  This,  however,  proved  another  "  bone  of 
contention"  among  the  Presbyterians ;  the  stricter  and 
more  rigid  among  them  considering  that,  by  paying 
the  tas,  they  were  implicating  themselves  in  the  guilt 
of  the  purpose  to  which  it  Was  avowedly  to  be  applied. 
The  ministers  who  were  banished  to  Holland  loudly 
inveighed  against  the  practice.  It  was  no  doubt  very 
easy  for  them,  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
oppression,  as  it  may  be  easy  for  us,  who  are  free 
from  all  such  exactions,  to  protest  against  those  who 
yielded  to  them.  But  much  may  be  said  in  behalf 
of  those  who  submitted,  against  their  will,  to  an  im- 
position which  they  had  no  power  to  resist,  and  which, 
had  they  resisted,  would  have  been  wrested  from  them 
with  the  loss  of  all  they  possessed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  principles  upon  which  some  of  the  Presby- 
terians afterwards  resisted  the  impost,  and  which  are 
vindicated  at  great  length  in  the  "  Hind  let  Loose," 
were  founded  on  the  tyrannical  character  of  the  gover- 
nors, and  natively  led  to  the  casting  off  all  allegiance 
or  submission  to  the  civil  government. 

Meanwhile,  the  severe  edicts  passed  against  all  who 
appeared  at  conventicles,  had  only  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing them  to  meet  in  greater  numbers.  On  the 
29th  of  May  1679,  the  day  appointed  for  celebrating 
the  restoration  of  Charles,  a  body  of  them,  amount- 
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ing  to  80  armed  men,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr 
Robert  Hamilton,  came  to  Rutherglen,  where  they 
extinguished  the  bonfires  kindled  in  honour  of  the 
day,  and  affixed  a  declaration  to  the  Cross,  condemn- 
ing all  the  proceedings  of  Government  since  the 
Restoration ;  in  confirmation  of  which  testimony,  they 
publicly  burnt  at  the  Cross  all  the  acts  which  had  been 
emitted  against  the  coTenanted  Reformation,  "  as  our 
enemies,"  said  they,  "  perfidiously  and  blasphemously 
hare  burnt  our  holy  corenants  through  several  cities 
of  these  covenanted  kingdoms."  Without  stopping 
to  inquire  how  far  this  decisive  step  was  consistent 
with  prudence,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  its  honesty 
and  boldness.  The  country,  however,  was  not  pre- 
pared for  a  general  rising,  and  no  due  means  had  been 
taken  to  follow  up  the  movement,  or  to  meet  the  con- 
sequences to  which  it  speedily  led.  The  Government 
took  the  alarm,  and  Claverhouse  was  despatched  to 
the  west  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  having  unlimited 
power  to  kill  and  destroy  all  whom  he  found  in  arms. 
On  his  way,  he  came  suddenly  on  the  town  of  Hamil- 
ton, where  he  seized  Mr  John  King,  chaplain  of  Lord 
Cardross,  with  about  fourteen  others,  and  carried  them 
away  as  prisoners,  boimd  two  and  two,  his  men  driv- 
ing them  before  them  like  so  many  sheep.  On  Sab- 
bath morning,  the  1st  of  June  1679,  intelligence  ivas 
brought  to  a  large  field-meeting  which  was  held  that 
day  at  Loudonhill,  of  the  approach  of  Claverhouse 
and  his  dragoons ;  upon  which,  all  who  were  armed 
resolved  to  leave  the  meeting,  face  the  soldiers,  and,  if 
possible,  relieve  the  prisoners.  Accordingly,  about  40 
horse,  and  150  or  200  foot,  came  up  with  Claverhouse 
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and  his  partj  near  Dnunclog,  in  the  parish  of  Evan- 
dale,  about  a  mile  east  from  Loudonhill. 

The  particulars  of  the  skirmiA  whidi  followed  are 
well  known,  having  furnished  matter  for  fictitious 
as  well  as  auth^itic  narratives,  by  writers  of  opposite 
parties,  coloured  according  to  their  principles  or 
prejudices.*  The  following  are  the  simple  facta,  in 
which  all  authentic  accoonts  agree: — After  a  short 
and  very  warm  engagement,  Balfour  of  Buriey,  with 
some  horse,  and  Colonel  Cleland,  with  some  of  the 
infantry,  boldly  crossed  the  morass  which  lay  between 
the  combatants,  and  attacked  the  dragoons  of  Clayer- 
house  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  soon  put 
to  flight,  leaving  about  40  killed  on  the  field.  Cla- 
rerhouse's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  hinaself 
narrow)y  escaped.  Before  commencing  the  engage- 
ment, he  had  given  the  word  ^^  No  quarters,"  and 
ordered  those  who  goarded  King  and  the  other  pri- 
soners to  shoot  them,  in  the  event  of  his  troops  bdng 
worsted ;  but  the  soldiers  w^e  soon  compelled  to  flee 
for  their  own  safety,  and  the  prisoners  escaped.  The 
dragoons  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Covenautars 
received  quarters,  and  were  dismissed  without  barm, 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  Hamilton,  who  insisted  on 

*  A  Teiy  animated  and  graphic  account  of  the  battles  of  Drumclog  and 
Bothwell  Bridge  iq>peared  some  years  a^o  In  an  American  work,  and  is 
reprinted  in  the  last  edition  of  ihe  Scots  Worthies.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  lips  of  the  Laird  of  Twfoot,  a  veteran  Covenanter, 
who  had  onigrated  to  America.  The  laird's  description  of  the  nuuily 
prowess,  the  generosity,  and  cheerful  devotion  of  the  Covepanters,  pre- 
sents a  most  striking  contrast  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  picture  in  his  Tale  of 
Old  Mortality.  Both  descriptions  are  highly  coloured ;  but  while  the 
main  fiurts  are  the  same,  there  appears  much  more  veridmilltude  in  the 
tale  as  told  by  the  Covenanter  than  in  that  of  the  novelist.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  American  editw  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  aU  question. 
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their  being  dealt  with  as  they  intended  to  have  dealt 
with  the  Coyenanters. 

Panic-struck,  and  filled  with  rage  at  his  defeat, 
ClaTerhouse  fled  from  the  field  of  Drumclog,  and 
never  slacked  rein  till  he  reached  Glasgow.  Thither 
he  was  pursued  bj  Hamilton,  who  made  an  attempt 
to  take  possession  of  the  city ;  but  the  inhabitants  not 
only  reiused  to  rise,  but  shamefully  maltreated  his 
soldiers  who  fell  wounded  in  their  streets.  At  this 
time,  Sir  Robert's  troops  amounted,  according  to  his 
own  account,  to  about  6000  horse  and  foot.  They 
conristed,  it  is  true,  chiefly  of  raw  imdisciplined  coun- 
trymen, ill  suppHed  with  arms  or  ammunition.  But 
had  they  been  properly  managed,  such  was  the  courage 
and  determination  which  they  displayed,  that  they 
might  have  kept  the  royal  troops  in  check,  and  have 
procured,  if  not  victory,  at  least  honourable  terms  of 
submission.  Unhappily,  however,  about  this  time,  a 
spirit  of  disunion  began  to  appear  among  their  leaders, 
who,  instead  of  combining  against  the  common  enemy, 
spent  their  time  in  hot  dii^utes  about  points  in  which 
the  most  hearty  and  genuine  fiiends  of  the  Presby- 
terian cause  diflered  from  each  other. 

These  disputes  referred  to  the  Indulgence ;  and  it  may 
appear  strange  that  there  should  have  been  any  con- 
troversy about  a  subject,  with  regard  to  the  sinful* 
ness  of  which  all  of  them  were  agreed.  The  question 
agitated  was  not,  whether  the  Indulgence  was  lawful, 
but  whether  the  acceptance  of  it  should  be  expressly 
condemned  in  the  proclamation  to  be  made  by  those 
who  were  in  arms,  and  numbered  among  their  causes 
of  fisusting.      This  was  opposed  by  some  as  inex- 
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pedient,  because  it  would  binder  many  from  joining 
tbem  wbo  were  cordial  friends  to  Presbytery ;  and  it 
was  proposed  tbat  tbis  point  sbould  be  reserved  for 
the  determination  of  a  free  General  Assembly.*  At 
the  bead  of  tbis  party  was  Mr  John  Welsh,  a  non- 
indulged  minister,  wbo  bad  been  intercommuned  for 
preaching  in  the  fields  for  many  years.  Among  all 
the  eighteen  ministers  present,  there  was  not  one  wbo 
bad  accepted  the  Indulgence,  or  wbo  approved  of 
it.  Sixteen  of  these  ministers,  while  they  condemned 
the  Erastianism  of  the  Indulgence,  and  deplored  the 
conduct  of  their  brethren  who  had  accepted  of  it,  were 
not  prepared  to  exclude  tbem  from  joining  their  ranks, 
and  aiding  tbem  to  assert  the  common  cause  of  their 
church  and  country.  Though  they  themselves  could 
not  conscientiously  submit  to  the  restrictions  imposed, 
or  the  acknowledgments  impUed,  in  accepting  of  tbat 
insidious  measure,  they  were  disposed  to  make  allow- 
ances for  such  of  their  brethren  as  bad  yielded  to  it 
under  the  influence  of  strong  temptation  or  plausible 
arguments ;  and  they  justly  pled,  that  whatever  eccle- 
siastical censure  their  conduct  might  afterwards  be 
found  to  deserve,  to  deny  them,  in  the  meantime,  the 
opportunity  of  vindicating  their  rights  and  liberties 
by  excluding  them  from  the  army,  would  be  no  less 
presumptuous  and  unjust  in  principle,  than  it  was  pre^ 
posterous  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country. 
Tbis  temperate  and  rational  view  of  the  subject  was 
opposed  by  only  two  of  the  ministers — ^namely,  Mr 
Cargill  and  Mr  Douglas ;  but  these  were  supported 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  lay  leaders  of  the 

*  M*Crie'f  Miscellaneous  Writings,  ReTiew  of  Tales,  &c.,  p.  4.17. 
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anny,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr  Robert  Hamilton.* 
Hamilton  appears  to  haye  been  ''  a  pious  man  and  of 
good  intentions,  but  of  narrow  views,  severe  in  his 
temper,  and  altogether  unqualified,  by  want  of  military 
talents  and  experience,  for  the  command  which  he 
assumed.  He  is  charged,  and  apparently  not  without 
reason,  with  having  been  active  in  pushing  Cargill, 
Cameron,  f  and  some  other  ministers,  to  those  ex- 
tremes which  produced  a  breach  between  them  and 
their  brethren,  with  whom  they  had,  until  of  late, 
acted  in  concert."  J  This  party  now  began  to  main- 
tain, that  the  king,  by  assuming  an  Erastian  power 
over  the  Church,  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  civil 
obedience  of  his  subjects — a  principle  which  had  never 
been  known  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  before,  and 
which  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  great  extent  by 
Richard  Cameron  and  his  followers,  who  from  him 
were  termed  Cameronians.  On  the  present  occasion, 
they  insisted,  that  there  should  be  inserted  in  the 
statement  of  their  quarrel  a  decided  condemnation  of 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  taken  the  Indulgence ; 
and  proceeding  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
the  Engagement,  and  by  the  Protesters  in  their  con- 

=*  He  is  sometimes  styled  Sir  Robert  in  the  accounts  of  this  period.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  good  &mily,  being  brother  to  Sir  William  Hamilton 
of  Preston,  to  whose  title  and  estates  he  would  have  succeeded,  had  he  not 
disowned  the  authority  of  William  and  Mary.— 3f*Cri#'«  Mem.  uf  Feitch^ 
S[c,,  p.  452. 

f  Richard  Cameron  was  not  present  at  Bothwell,  being  at  that  time  in 
Holland ;  but  he  returned  to  Scotland  shortly  after.  He  declared  to  the 
ministers  who  licensed  him,  **  that  he  would  be  a  bone  of  contention  among 
them ;  for  if  ever  he  preached  against  a  national  sin  in  Scotland,  it  should 
be  against  the  Indulgence  and  separation  from  the  Indulged."—  P.  Walker's 
Biograpk.  Pretbyteriarux,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 

}  M'Crie's  Mem.  of  Veitch,  &c.,  Notices  of  James  Ure,  p.  462. 
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tendings  against  the  Public  Resc^utions,  refiised  to  ad- 
mit any  into  their  ranks  but  those  who  would  condemn 
and  testify  against  the  Indulgence.* 

The  yiolence,  pertinacity,  and  extravagance  of  this 
party,  prevailed  over  the  more  sober  counsels  of  their 
brethren ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  several  of 
the  latter  left  the  army  in  disgust.  Still,  however, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  remained,  and  though 
placed  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  for 
meeting  the  enemy,  they  drew  up  with  determined 
front  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  where  they  awaited  their 
approach.  The  Covenanters  behaved  with  the  utmost 
gallantry ;  but,  overpowered  by  superior  numbers, 
they  soon  gave  way,  and  the  royal  army  obtained 
an  easy  victory  over  troops  divided  and  disheartened 
by  the  conduct  of  their  leaders.  The  dragoons  of 
Claverhouse,  burning  with  revenge  at  their  recent 
defeat,  pursued  after  the  fugitives,  and  more  fell  in 
the  flight  than  in  the  fleld.  Four  hundred  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  twelve  hundred  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners— many  of  whom  were  reserved  to 
suffer  a  more  ignominious  death  on  the  scaffold. 
But  a  system  of  indiscriminate  carnage  took  place 
after  the  fight  on  aD  in  the  neighbourhood  whom  the 
soldiers  suspected  of  being  Presbyterians,  whether 
they  had  been  on  the  field  or  not ;  so  that  multitudes 
perished,  of  whom  no  accoimt  was  taken,  and  no  record 
has  been  preserved.     This,  however,  was  but  "  the 

*  M'Crie's  Memoir  ofVeitch,  &c.,  Ibid.  p.  453;  WUson's  Relation  of 
the  Rising  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  p.  13,  et  seq.  This  writer's  account  is 
tinged  with  much  party  pr^udice,  and  requires  to  be  compwed  with  other 
authorities.  He  lays  the  whole  blame  of  the  failure  at  Bothwell  on  Mr 
Welsh  and  his  friends,  whom  he  denominates  the  Erattiem  party  ! 
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beginning  of  sorrows."  Scotland  was  placed  under 
martial  law,  or  rather  at  the  mercy  of  military  exe- 
cutioners; and  many  who  neyer  had  been  near  the 
field  of  battle,  nor  taken  any  share  in  the  rising,  were 
slaughtered  in  the  fields  or  on  the  public  roads,  while 
engaged  at  their  usual  labour,  on  the  bare  suspicion 
of  their  being  inclined  to  fiivour  the  cause  in  which 
their  countrymen  had  fallen. 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  towards  the  prison- 
ers was  characterised  by  the  most  di^racefiil  injustice 
and  inhumanity.  An  act  of  indemnity,  indeed,  was 
passed,  but  accompanied  by  so  many  limitations,  that 
the  governors  were  left  at  ample  liberty  to  select  as 
many  victims  as  they  chose,  to  glut  their  vengeance, 
and  appease  the  manes  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  The 
two  ministers,  Messrs  King  and  Kid,  who  had  been 
rescued  by  the  Covenanters  at  Drumclog,  were  after- 
wards apprehended  and  brought  to  trial.  These  gen- 
tlemen proved  most  satisfactorily,  that,  though  found 
among  the  insurgents,  they  had  taken  no  share  in  their 
proceedings — that  they  were  in  fact  detained  among 
them  by  force — ^that  they  had  refused  to  preach  to 
them^  and  so  far  from  enqouraging  them  to  rebellion, 
had  used  every  argument  to  persuade  them  to  return 
to  their  former  loyalty  and  obedience ;  and  that  they 
had  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  before  the 
battle  at  Bothwell  Bridge.*  Notwithstanding  these 
proofs  of  innocence,  they  were  first  subjected  to  the 
torture  of  the  boots,  and  though  nothing  more  could 
be  elicited  from  them,  they  were  condemned  to  die. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  August  14,  1679, 

*  Petition  of  Messrs  John  King  and  Kid,  Wodrow,iii.  p.  133 ;  Burns*  ed. 
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on  which  the  king's  indemnity  had  been  published  by 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  ringing  of  beUs,  these  two  innocent  men 
were  led  forth  to  execution.  As  they  approached  the 
gibbet,  walking  hand  in  hand,  Mr  Kid  remarked  to 
his  companion  with  a  smile,  ^'  I  haye  often  heard  and 
read  of  a  kid  sacrifice."  On  the  scaffold  they  behaved 
with  a  serenity  and  fortitude  becoming  the  cause  in 
which  they  suffered.  Both  of  them  bore  faithfal 
witness  to  the  covenanted  Reformation,  as  attained 
between  1638  and  1650,  testifying  against  the  Pablic 
Resolutions,  the  Act  Rescissory,  and  other  defections 
from  that  cause,  but  solemnly  disclaiming  the  charge 
of  rebellion  under  which  they  suffered,  and  vindicat- 
ing themselves  £rom  the  imputation  of  Jesuitism  with 
which  their  enemies  maliciously  attempted  to  blacken 
their  characters.  '^  For  that  clause  in  my  indictment," 
said  Mr  Kid,  "  upon  which  my  sentence  of  death  is 
founded,  vix.,  personal  presence  twice  or  thrice  with 
that  party  whom  they  called  rebels ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  never  judged  tiiem,  nor  called  them  such.  I  ac- 
knowledge, and  do  believe,  there  were  a  great  many 
there  that  came  in  the  simplicity  of  their  own  hearts, 
like  those  that  followed  Absalom  long  ago.  I  am  as 
sure,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  a  great  party 
there,  that  had  nothing  before  tiiem  but  the  repairing 
of  the  Lord's  fallen  work,  and  the  restoring  of  the 
breach,  whidi.  is  wide  as  the  sea;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  sudi.  of  these  who  were  most  branded  with 
mistakes  will  be  found  to  have  been  most  single.  But 
for  rebellion  against  his  majesty's  person  or  lawful 
autiiorit\\**  he  added,    ^^  the  Lord  knows  my  soul 
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abhorreth  it,  name  and  thing.  Lojal  I  have  been,  and 
wills  every  Christian  to  be  so ;  and  I  was  ever  of  this 
judgment,  to  give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  '^  I  thank 
God/'  said  Mr  King,  '^  my  heart  doth  not  condemn 
me  of  any  disloyalty.  I  have  been  loyal,  and  do 
recommend  it  to  all  to  be  obedient  to  the  higher 
powers  in  the  Lord.  And  that  I  preached  at  field- 
meetings,  which  is  the  other  ground  of  my  sentence, 
I  am  so  far  from  acknowledging  that  the  Gospel 
preached  that  way  was  a  rendezvousing  in  rebellion, 
as  it  is  termed,  that  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  counted 
me  worthy  to  be  a  witness  to  such  meetings,  which 
have  been  so  wonderfully  countenanced  and  owned, 
not  only  to  the  conviction,  but  even  to  the  conversion 
of  many  thousands.  That  I  preached  up  rebellion 
and  rising  in  arms  against  authority,  I  bless  the  Lord 
my  conscience  doth  not  condenm  me  in  this,  it  never 
being  my  design;  if  I  could  have  preached  Christ 
and  salvation  in  his  name,  that  was  my  work ;  and 
herein  have  I  walked  according  to  the  light  and  rule 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  as  it  did  become  (though 
one  of  the  meanest)  a  minister  of  the  Gospel."* 
Having  made  these  solemn  declarations  of  their  prin- 
ciples, the  two  ministers  were  strangled  to  death,  and 
their  heads  and  arms  having  been  cut  off  on  another 
scaffold,  were  affixed  beside  the  withered  remains  of 
James  Guthrie. 

Five  of  the  common  prisoners  were  then  selected 
for  execution,  and  though  not  one  of  them  had  been 
implicated  in  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  of  which 

•  NaphtaU,  pp.  437.  487,  438. 
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they  were  accused,  they  were  condemned  and  sent  to 
he  executed  on  Magus  Moor,  where  they  were  hung 
in  chains  at  the  spot  where  the  primate  was  killed. 
No  reason  can  he  assigned  for  this  shamefxd  act  of 
the  Government,  hut  that,  in  their  rage  at  not  discover- 
ing the  real  perpetrators  of  that  outrage,  they  deter- 
mined to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  Presbyterians.  , 

The  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  was  hardly  less 
deplorable.  Twelve  hundred  of  them  were  huddled 
together  into  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard,  with  no 
other  lod^g  than  the  cold  earth,  and  not  a  covering 
to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather — 
exposed  to  the  brutal  insults  and  ill  treatment  of  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  them,  and  who,  if  any  of  them 
attempted  to  lif);  a  hand  or  a  head  to  reliev^e  their 
posture,  were  sure  to  shoot  at  them.  In  this  condi- 
tion they  were  confined  for  five  months ;  a  few  of  them 
contrived  to  make  their  escape  over  the  wall ;  some 
of  them  were  set  free  upon  signing  a  bond,  obliging 
themselves  never  again  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
majesty ;  and  out  of  400  who  remained,  some  died  in 
prison,  others,  wor^  out  with  hunger  and  suffering, 
were  liberated  on  petitioning  for  liberty  to  sign  the 
bond.  The  rest,  to  the  number  of  257,  were  ban- 
ished as  slaves  to  Barbadoes.  Early  in  the  morning, 
November  15,  1679,  these  poor  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  were  labouring  under  disease  contracted  by 
their  barbarous  confinement,  were  taken  out  of  the 
Greyfriars'  churchyard,  and,  without  any  previous 
warning,  either  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  were 
put  aboard  a  ship  in  Leith  roads,  under  the  command 
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of  one  Paterson,  a  papist,  who  had  contracted  with 
the  Groyemment  to  transport  them.  There  the  257 
were  stowed  into  a  place  hardly  capable  of  containing 
a  hundred  persons,  so  closely  packed,  that  the  greater 
part  were  obliged  to  stand,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
their  sick  and  dying  companions  to  stretch  themselves ; 
many  of  them  fainted,  or  were  suffocated  from  want 
of  air ;  and  the  seamen,  as  if  the  spirit  of  persecution 
had  infected  their  usually  generous  natures,  treated 
them  with  an  inhumanity  too  shocking  to  be  described. 
At  length,  the  vessel  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Orkney,  and  struck  on  the  rocks ;  all 
might  have  easily  escaped ;  but,  after  securing  the 
crew,  the  inhuman  captain  ordered  the  hatches  to  be 
locked  upon  the  prisoners ; — some  forty  or  fifty  con- 
trived to  save  themselves  by  clinging  to  the  boards  of 
the  ship,  but  200  met  with  a  watery  grave.  The 
wretch  who  was  guilty  of  this  cold-blooded  murder 
was  never  called  to  account.  But  the  fate  of  those 
who  perished  was  merciful,  when  compared  with  that 
of  their  companions  who  escaped  this  martyrdom. 
These  were  banished  as  slaves  to  the  plantations  in 
Jamaica  and  New  Jersey,  where  they  were  compelled 
to  labour  under  a  burning  sun,  in  the  same  gang  with 
the  negroes ;  and  of  260  who  were  so  disposed  of  at 
different  times  during  the  persecution,  very  few  re- 
mained to  be  released  from  their  bondage  at  the 
Revolution. 

The  rising  at  Bothwell  may  be  vindicated  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  at  Pentland,  and  on  principles 
somewhat  different  from  those  on  which  several  who 

were  actually  engaged  in  the  attempt,  and  suffered  for 

H  h 
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it)  were  iiiGlmed  to  Tindicate  themselves.  Some  of 
tiiese  exoeUent  men  now  went  the  length  of  disown- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  king  and  goTemment  alto- 
gether* They  contended  that,  by  OTertuming  the 
true  religion,  by  setting  up  Prelacy  and  EiEistianism, 
by  ruining  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation,  and 
by  persecuting  to  the  death  its  faithful  adherents, 
Charles  had  perfidiously  violated  the  conditions  of 
government  sworn  at  his  ccnronation^  and  forfeited  aU 
right  to  their  allegiance.  Another  party,  however, 
much  more  numerous,  though  less  c<HU|>icuous,  be- 
cause less  violent  and  extreme,  defended  their  appear- 
ance in  arms  on  other  grounds.  While  they  cond^omed 
the  proceedings  of  the  govemaient  as  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical,  they  were  not  prepared  to  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  it  in  civil  mattexs ;  they  held,  with  the 
compilers  of  our  Confession,  that  '^  infidelity  or  dif- 
ference in  religion  doth  not  make  void  the  magistrate's 
just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the  people  from  their 
due  obedience  to  him ;"  and  though  they  lamented  as 
much  as  their  brethren  the  general  defection  of  all 
classes  from  the  engagmnents  of  the  Covenant,  they 
could  not  see  how  this  denuded  the  sovereign  of  his 
authority,  which  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  so 
long  as  he  was,  by  the  common  conseaat  of  the  nation, 
recognised  as  its  ruler.  At  the  same  time,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  warranted  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  self-defence,  against  the  intolerable  egressions, 
and  illegal  encroachments  which  had»  ^'  contrary  to 
all  law  and  humanity,"  been  practised  on  tiiem; 
and  the  reasons  on  which  they  justified  their  ap- 
pearance in.  arms  were  chiefly  these, — ^that  all  other 
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modes  of  redress  had  been  closed  against  them ; 
and  that  they  found  it  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyterian  government, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person  and 
throne  from  the  projects  of  Popish  adyerscuries.  A 
declaration  mnbodying  these  views  was  prepared  and 
presented  at  the  council  of  war,  before  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge ;  but  through  the  opposition  of  the 
more  violent  leaders,  it  was  unhappily  rejected.* 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  paper  contained 
the  sentiments  of  the  most  judicious,  as  well  as  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  suffering  Presbyterians ;  and  that, 
had  it  been  adopted,  it  might  have  recommended  their 
cause  more  to  the  country  at  large,  procured  greater 
accessions  to  their  numbers,  and  perhaps  have  ensured 
their  success. 

In  venturing  these  remarks,  we  are  far,  very  far 
from  allowing  that  those  of  the  Covenanters  who 
openly  cast  off  allegiance  to  Charles  suffered  justly. 
However  far  they  might  be  mistaken  in  stating  the 
grounds  of  their  appearance  in  arms,  they  were  per- 
fectly justified,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  monstrous 
tyranny  under  which  they  groaned,  in  making  that 
^pearance.  We  will  soon  see  that  they  would  have 
suffered  with  equal  certainty,  though  they  had  never 
disowned  their  allegiance  in  civil  matters.  It  sur- 
prises us  not  to  hear  the  charge  of  rebellion,  under 
which  they  died,  still  repeated  by  the  High  Church 
Tory,  or  the  Scottish  Jacobite ;  it  is  entirely  in  unison 
with  the  whole  profession  and  practice  of  the  party. 
But  when  the  same  charge  is  brought  against  our 

*  Thit  Declaration  u  given  in  Wodrow,  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 
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ancestors  by  any  professing  to  be  the  friends  of  dyil 
and  religious  liberty,  we  are  entitled  to  regard  their  pro- 
fessions with  suspicion,  and  their  conduct  with  con- 
tempt. At  the  bar  of  Heay en,  the  rulers  of  that  period 
not  only  stood  chaiged  with  apostasy  &om  their  so- 
lemn engagements;  they  were  waging  war  with  the 
essential  principles  of  justice,  and  undermining  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  The  patriot  who  lifts  his 
arm,  prematurely,  to  vindicate  these  liberties,  may 
perish,  and  involve  others,  more  feeble  or  less  forward, 
in  his  fall.  But,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  cry 
which  he  raised,  ere  his  voice  was  stifled  in  death,  like 
the  alarm  shot  of  the  faithful  sentinel,  for  which  he  pays 
the  forfeit  of  his  life,  serves  to  awaken  the  slumbering 
garrison ;  and  after  years  of  ominous  silence  and  long- 
suffering,  it  will  find  its  echo  in  the  thunder  of  a 
nation's  wrath  against  the  merciless  tyrants.* 

*  "  They  did  not  disown  the  king  until  they  were  persuaded,  that,  by 
violating  his  oaths  and  engagements,  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  their 
allegiance.  And  if  they  called  Charles  Stuart  a  tyrant,  it  was  not  until 
they  had  some  reason  to  think  him  so.  The  Presbyterians,  in  general,  had 
no  £sctious  design  to  overturn  the  throne,  or  trample  royalty  contemp- 
tuously under  their  feet ;  they  wished  only  to  reduce  its  prerogatives 
within  safe  and  reasonable  limits.  The  allegation  that  the  ancient  leaders 
of  our  Church  were  republicans  or  democrats,  needs  no  other  refutation 
than  referring  to  the  Standards  of  the  Church,  to  her  confessions  and 
apologies,  and  even  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  itself.  "~C!ri<?il- 
ton'*  Memoirs  qf  Blackader,  p.  319. 
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Sketches  of  celebrated  field-preachers — John  Blackader 
— John  Welsh — ^Archibald  Riddel — ^Martyrdom  of  Mr 
Hume — Richard  Cameron — Hackston  of  Rathillet — 
The  Gibbites — The  Society  People — ^Barbarities  of 
the  Persecutors — Martyrdom  of  Isabel  Alison  and 
Clarion  Harvie — True  Grounds  of  the  Sufferings  of  oiu- 
Ikfartyrs — Martyrdom  of  Margaret  Wilson — Military 
Executions — John  Brown  of  PriesthiU — ^Westerraw 
and  I^igg  —  Retaliations — ^Enterkin  Path — Patience 
of  the  Sufferers — ^Death  of  Persecutors. 

One  object  of  these  sketches  being  to  afford  the  reader 
a  correct  idea  of  the  most  distiiigaished  characters 
who  appeared  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  as  well  as 
of  the  scenes  in  which  they  acted,  we  may  take  occa> 
sion  here  to  notice  some  of  the  field-preachers,  who 
rendered  themselves  the  special  objects  of  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Grovemment  at  this  period.  And  we  shall 
commence  with  those  who,  though  neither  indulged 
nor  approving  of  the  Indulgence,  did  not  disown  the 
authority  of  Government,  or  refuse  allegiance  in  civil 
matters,  but  who,  loyal  as  they  were,  suffered  for  re- 
sisting the  Emstian  encroachments  made  by  the  civil 
rulers  on*the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Zion. 
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Among  these  a  chief  place  is  due  to  Mr  John  Black- 
ader,  to  whom  we  have  had  occasion  alieadj  to  refer. 
Bold  in  spirit,  stedfast  in  the  fiuth,  and  dauntless  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office,  he  was  one  of  those  denominated 
the  three  JSrst  Worthies^  because  he,  with  Mr  Welsh 
and  Mr  Semple,  were  among  the  first  to  unfiirl  the 
banner  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Lomonds,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  fields  of  Gralloway  and  Nithsdale.* 
The  sufferings  which  he  underwent,  and  the  hazards 
which  he  ran  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  would 
furnish  materials  for  the  most  interesting  romance.  His 
eloquent  and  powerful  discourses  in  the  fields  and  fiast- 
nesses  of  Teviotdale,  were  blessed,  not  only  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  who  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  hear  him,  but  for  the  conversion 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  neglected  districts, 
who,  living  in  ignorance  of  the  Gospel,  had  hitherto 
been  addicted  to  rapine  and  every  species  of  outrage. 
Possessing  a  cultivated  and  well-balanced  mind,  warm- 
hearted but  cool-headed  and  sagacious,!  he  lamented 
the  excesses  into  which  some  of  his  brethren  were 
driven,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  those  divisions 
and  irritations  which  he  foresaw  would  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  results.:^  "^^^  excellent  man,  who  was  allied 
to  a  family  of  rank,  though  disclaiming  aU  rebellious 
sentiments  and  practices,  was  at  last  apprdiended ;  and 
because  he  would  not  bind  himself  to  refrain  from 

*  Blackader's  Suil^ings,  AdT.  Lib. ;  Cricbton's  Memoirs,  p.  SI4. 
t  *■*  Orace  formed  him  in  the  Chriitian  bero*«  mould 
Meek  in  Iiis  owncoQcero»— in's  Master's  bold  t 
Pannons  to  Reason  chained.  Prudence  did  lead; 
Zeal  warm'd  his  breast,  and  Reason  oool'd  his  head.*'— 

Epitaph  om  Mr  BUidtader's  tomb.  Memoir*,  p.  310. 
X  See  Letter  of  Mr  Blackader  to  Mr  M*  Ward  in  the  Appendix. 
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preaching  wherever  Ptovidence  might  call  him,  was 
sent  to  the  Bass,  in  the  unhealthy  <hmgeon  of  which, 
after  a  long  imprisonment,  he  contracted  a  disease 
which  terminated  his  useful  life. 

Mr  John  Welsh  was  the  son  of  Josias  Welsh,  minis- 
ter of  Temple-patrick  in  Ireland,  who  was  designated 
"  The  Cock  of  the  North,"  and  grandson  to  the  cele- 
brated John  Welsh  of  Ayr,  He  was,  consequently, 
great-grandson  of  the  illustrious  reformer  John  Klnox ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  this  line  of  truly 
noble  ancestry,  the  piety,  the  zeal,  and  the  indomitable 
fortitude  which  distinguished  them.  He  was  settled 
in  the  parish  of  Irongray ;  and  the  reader  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  affecting  scene  which  took  place  when 
be  was  ejected  from  his  charge  in  1662.  But  though 
compelled  thus  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  la- 
bours, Mr  Welsh  did  not  remain  idle ;  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  preaching  at  field-meetings,  and 
frequently,  notwithstanding  all  the  edicts  passed  against 
him,  returned  and  preached,  sometimes  once  a-week,  in 
his  old  parish,  and  baptized  all  the  children.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  escapes  which  this  faithful 
and  undaunted  minister  met  ¥rith  on  these  occasions. 
He  was  present  at  all  the  insurrections, — at  Pentland, 
Drumdog,  and  Bothwell  Bridge ;  and  there,  as  else- 
where, he  took  an  active  but  unsuccessful  part  in 
endeavouring  to  allay  the  animosities  regarding  the 
Indulgence,  and  counselling  the  younger  and  more 
violent  leaders  to  adopt  moderate  measures.  ''  He 
was,"  says  Kirkton,  ^'  a  godly,  meek,  humble  man, 
and  a  good  popular  preacher ;  but  the  boldest  under- 
taker (adventurer)  that  ever  I  knew  a  minister  in 
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Christ's  Church,  old  or  late ;  for  notwithstanding  all 
the  threatenings  of  the  State,  the  great  price  of  £,500 
set  upon  his  head,  the  spite  of  bishops,  the  diligence 
of  all  blood-hounds,  he  maintained  his  difficult  task  of 
preaching  upon  the  mountains  of  Scotland  many  times 
to  ma^j  thousands,  for  near  twenty  years,  and  yet  was 
kept  always  out  of  his  enemies'  hand.  It  is  well 
known  that  bloody  Clayerhouse,  upon  intelligence  that 
he  was  lurking  m  some  secret  place,  would  ride  forty 
miles  in  a  winter  night,  yet  when  he  came  to  the  place, 
he  always  missed  his  prey.  I  have  known  Mr  Welsh 
ride  three  days  and  twi>  nights  without  sleep,  and 
preach  upon  a  mountain  at  midnight  on  one  of  the 
nights.  He  had  for  some  time  a  dwelling-house  near 
Tweedside,  and  sometimes  when  Tweed  was  strongly 
frozen,  he  preached  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  that 
either  he  might  shun  the  offence  of  both  nations,  or 
that  two  kingdoms  might  dispute  his  crime."  After 
all  his  dangers,  he  died  peaceably  in  his  bed  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  9th  of  January  1681. 

The  intrepidity  and  self-possession  of  this  worthy 
minister,  to  which,  no  doubt,  under  Proyidence,  he 
owed  many  of  his  escapes,  are  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote: — On  one  occasion,  being  pursued 
with  unrelenting  rigour,  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  where 
to  flee,  but  depending  on  Scottish  hospitality,  he  called 
at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  known  hostility  to 
field-preachers  in  general,  and  to  himself  in  particular, 
though  he  had  never  seen  Mr  Welsh  before.  He  was 
kindly  received.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Welsh 
was  mentioned,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of 
him.      "  I  am  sent,"  said  Welsh,  "  to  apprehend 
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rebels  ;  I  know  where  he  is  to  preach  to-morrow,  and 
will  give  you  the  rehel  by  the  hand."  The  gentleman, 
oyerjoyed  at  this  news,  agreed  to  accompany  his  infor- 
mant next  morning.  When  they  arrived,  the  congre- 
gation made  way  for  the  minister  and  his  host.  He 
desired  the  gentleman  to  sit  down  on  the  chair,  at 
which,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  his  guest  of  the  pre- 
vious night  stood  and  preached.  During  the  sermon, 
the  gentleman  seemed  much  affected ;  and  at  the  dose, 
when  Mr  Welsh,  according  to  his  promise,  gave  him 
his  hand,  he  said, — '^  You  said  you  were  sent  to  ap- 
prehend rebels,  and  I,  a  rebellious  sinner,  have  been 
apprehended  this  day." 

There  is  only  one  instance  recorded  in  which  Welsh 
spoke  in  a  prophetic  or  foreboding  strain,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  we  have  met  with.  A  pro- 
fligate youth  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  who 
had  come  to  hear  Mr  Welsh  preach,  threw  something 
at  him  in  mockery,  which  struck  him.  Mr  Welsh 
paused,  and  before  the  whole  multitude,  which  was 
very  large,  said,-^"  I  know  not  who  has  put  this  pub- 
lic afiront  on  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  be  he  who 
he  may,  I  am  persuaded  there  will  be  more  present  at 
his  death  than  are  hearing  me  preach  this  day ! "  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  son  of  Sir  James  Stanfield  of  New- 
milns,  near  Haddington;  and,  strange  to  say,  some 
years  after,  this  unhappy  youth  was  executed  for  the 
murder  of  his  own  father ! 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  loyal 
and  peaceable  Presbyterians  who  suffered  at  this 
period  vindicated  themselves,  we  might  refer  to  the 
case  of  Mr  Archibald  Riddel,  brother  to  the  Laird  of 
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Riddel,  who  was  chaiged,  in  1680,  witii  pieaching  at 
conTentides.  Mr  Riddel  denied  that  he  had  been 
preadiing  in  the  fieldg,  hut  allowed  that  he  had  done 
90  in  private  houses,  while  the  people  stood  without 
doors.  Pteaching  even  in  private  houses,  without  the 
consent  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  was  now  ac- 
counted high  treason  as  well  as  preaching  in  the  fields. 
^'  Will  you  be  content,"  said  the  Lord  Advocate,  "'  to 
engage  not  to  preach  in  the  fields  after  this?"  ^^  My 
Lord,  excuse  me,"  said  Riddel,  ^  for  I  dare  not  come 
under  any  such  engagement.''  ^^  This  is  strange,"  ob- 
served the  Advocate,  '^  Ih&t  Mr  Riddel,  who  has  had  so 
much  respect  to  authority  as  not  to  preach  in  the  fields 
since  the  indemnity,  will  not,  out  of  the  same  respect, 
be  content  to  engage  to  behave  hereafiter  as  he  has 
behaved  heretofore."  *^  My  Lord  Advocate,  I  can  an- 
swer somewhat  for  Ihe  time  past,  but  not  for  the  time 
to  come;  I  have  not,  since  the  indemnity,  judged 
myself  under  a  necessity  to  preach  out  of  a  house,  but 
I  know  not  but  He  who  has  called  me  so  to  preach, 
may,  befi>re  I  go  out  of  the  world,  call  me  to  preach 
upon  tops  of  mountains,  yea  upon  the  seas;  and  I 
dare  not  come  under  any  engagements  to  disobey  his 
calls."  "  If  I  were  of  Mr  Riddel's  principles,"  said 
the  Advocate,  ^^  and  did  judge  in  my  conscience  that 
the  laws  of  the  land  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Ctod, 
and  that  I  could  not  conform  to  them,  I  would  judge 
it  my  duty  rather  to  go  out  of  the  nation  and  live  else- 
where, rather  than  disturb  the  peace  of  the  land  by 
acting  contrary  to  its  laws."  **  My  Lord,"  replied  Mr 
Riddel,  *'  if  I  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws,  I  am 
liable  to  the  punishment  due  by  the  law."    ^  That  is 
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not  sufficient,"  said  the  Adyocate ;  "  a  subject  that 
regards  the  public  good  of  the  land,  should,  for  the 
pea<ie  and  welfere  thereof,  either  confonn  to  the  law, 
or  go  out  of  the  land."  The  reply  of  Mr  Riddel  to 
this  reasoning,  which  has  been  the  convenient  logic 
of  persecuting  governments  at  all  times,  is  worthy  of 
notice : — "  My  Lord,  I  doubt  that  argument  would 
militate  against  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  much  as 
against  us ;  for  they  both  preached  and  acted  other- 
wise against  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  not  only  did 
not  judge  it  their  duty  to  go  out  of  the  land,  but  the 
aposdes,  on  the  contrary,  reasoned  with  the  rulers, — 
whether  it  be  better  to  obey  God  or  man^  jvdge  ye." 
"  Will  you  promise  not  to  preach  in  the  open  fields  ?  " 
cried  the  judge  from  the  bench.  "  My  Lord,  I  am 
willing  to  undergo  what  suflferings  your  Lordship  will 
be  pleased  to  inflict  on  me,  rather  than  come  under 
such  an  engagement." 

The  other  case  to  which  we  here  advert  is  that  of 
Alexander  Hume  of  Hume,  in  1682.  This  worthy 
gentleman,  whose  only  real  oflFence  consisted  in  his 
having  attended  conventicles,  was  accused,  without 
any  proof,  of  having  had  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
rebels ;  and  indeed  it  was  part  of  the  cruel  mockery 
of  justice  then  practised,  to  insert  as  a  preamble  in 
every  indictment  against  the  Presbyterians,  all  the 
insurrections  that  had  taken  place,  with  the  mur- 
der of  Archbishop  Sharp,  though  they  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  these  acts  than  the  judges  who  sat 
on  the  bench  before  them ;— a  practice  resembling  that 
of  the  bloody  inquisitors  of  Spain,  who  clothed  the 
victims  whom  they  condemned  to  the  fire  for  heresy, 
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with  cloaks,  on  which  hideous  likenesses  of  monsters 
and  devils  were  painted,  to  inflame  the  bigotry  and 
quench  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators.  It  is  said 
that  a  remission  of  Mr  Hume's  sentence  came  down 
from  London  several  days  before  his  execution,  but 
was  kept  up  by  the  Earl  of  Perth,  a  bigoted  Papist 
and  persecutor ;  and  when  his  lady,  Isobel  Hume,  fell 
on  her  knees  before  Lady  Perth  to  entreat  for  her  hus- 
band's life,  urging  that  she  had  five  small  children, 
she  was  repulsed  in  the  most  insulting  manner,  and 
in  terms  which  cannot  here  be  repeated.  On  the 
scaffold,  this  pious  and  excellent  sufferer  vindicated 
his  character  from  the  aspersions  of  those  who  had 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  ^^  The  world  represents  me  as 
seditious  and  disloyal,"  he  said,  ^^  but  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, and  my  own  conscience,  of  my  innocency  in  this 
matter.  I  am  loyal,  and  did  ever  judge  obedience 
unto  lawful  authority  my  duty,  and  the  duty  of  all 
Christians.  I  was  never  against  the  king's  just  power 
and  greatness;  but  all  a  Christian  doth  must  be  of 
faith,  for  what  clasheth  with  the  command  of  God 
cannot  be  our  duty,  and  I  wish  the  Lord  may  help  the 
king  to  do  his  duty  to  the  people,  and  the  people  to 
do  their  duty  to  the  king."  He  then  said, — "  My 
conscience  bears  me  witness,  I  ever  studied  the  good 
of  my  country.  I  hope  I  shall  be  no  loser  that  I  have 
gone  so  young  a  man  off  the  stage  of  this  world,  see- 
ing I  am  to  make  so  blessed  an  exchange  as  to  receive 
eternal  life,  the  crown  of  glory.  I  bless  His  name  he 
made  me  willing  to  take  share  with  his  persecuted 
people ;  for  I  hope  I  shall  also  share  with  them  in 
their  consolations.     Farewell  all  earthly  enjoyments ; 
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farewell  my  dear  wife  and  children — dear  indeed  unto 
me,  though  not  so  dear  as  Christ,  for  whom  I  now 
suffer  the  loss  of  all  things ;  I  leave  them  on  the  tender 
mercies  of  Christ.  And  now,  O  Father,  into  thy  hand 
I  commend  my  spirit ;  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  soul ! " 
When  the  rope  was  put  ahout  his  neck,  he  concluded 
by  singing  the  last  verse  of  the  seventeenth  psalm, — 

**  But  as  for  me,  I  thine  own  face 
In  righteousness  will  see ; 
And  with  thy  likeness,  when  I  wake, 
I  satisfied  shall  be." 

These  instances  are  sufficient  attestations  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  among  the  Presbyterians  who 
suffered  at  this  period  perfectly  unimpeachable  in  their 
loyalty,  and  whose  only  crime,  even  in  the  judgment 
of  their  accusers,  was,  that  they  would  not,  and  could 
not,  comply  with  the  dictates  of  human  authority 
when  these  conflicted  with  the  divine.  And  they  show 
the  ^sehood  of  the  pretence  set  up  by  the  persecutors, 
that  none  were  condemned  during  this  period  for  their 
religion,  but  simply  for  sedition  and  rebellion.  It  is 
certain  that  there  were  some  who  went  the  length  of 
disowning  Charles  and  all  his  minions,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  their  persecutors ;  but 
the  examples  we  have  given  (and  many  more  might 
have  been  added)  are  si^dent  to  prove  that,  even  in 
the  case  of  those  who  went  this  length,  it  was  not 
simply  because  they  refused  allegiance  to  the  tyrant 
that  they  were  condemned  to  die,  but  that  they  would 
have  suffered  with  equal  certainty,  though  they  had 
professed  the  utmost  loyalty,  provided  they  qualified 
that  profession  by  declaring  that  they  could  not  obey 
him  in  matters  of  religion. 
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At  the  head  of  those  who  set  the  authority  of  the 
gOTemmeiit  at  defiance,  and  disoivned  all  aU^iance 
to  the  civil  ralen,  stood  Richard  Cameron.  He  was 
originaUj  of  the  Epscopal  persuasion,  hut  having  heen 
led  to  hear  the  Gh>spel  preadied  in  the  fields,  he  for- 
sook the  curates,  and  took  license  from  the  outed 
mtnisten.  He  entered  on  his  labours  with  aU  the 
ardour  of  a  new  convert,  who,  tracing  his  first  serious 
impressions  to  field-preachings,  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  think  with  patience  of  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Indulgence.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
help  preaching  against  it,  though  he  had  come  under 
a  promise  to  refirain  from  it,  he  retired  for  a  time  to 
Holland,  but  returned  after  the  stipulated  period,  in 
1680,  burning  with  a  desire  to  disburd^a  his  con- 
science. His  sermons  were  filled  with  predictions  of 
the  fiill  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  sufferings  of  Scotland 
which  would  precede  it.  But  his  course  was  brief; 
for  in  July  of  that  same  year,  Bruce  of  ElarlshaU,  a 
violent  persecutor,  came  upon-  him  and  his  followers 
with  a  troop  of  dragoons,  at  a  meeting  held  in  a  desert 
place  called  Airsmoss.  On  seeing  the  enemy  ap- 
proach, and  no  way  of  escape,  the  people  gathmd 
close  around  their  minister,  when  he  offered  up  a 
short  prayer,  repeating  thrice  the  memorable  words,— 
^'  Lordy  spare  the  green,  and  take  the  ripe  I "  He 
then  turned  to  his  brother  Michael,  saying — ^^  Come, 
let  us  fight  it  to  the  last ;  fi)r  this  is  the  day  that  I 
have  longed  for  and  the  death  that  I  have  prayed  for 
— to  die  fighting  against  our  Lord's  avowed  enemies ; 
and  this  is  the  day  we  will  get  the  crown."  And 
there,  accordingly,  he  died,  fighting  manfully  back  to 
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back  with  his  brother.  The  enemy,  foiled  in  their 
object,  which  was  to  bring  him  to  an  ignominious  end, 
wreaked  their  yengeance  on  the  inanimate  body  of  the 
hero.  They  cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  and  carried 
them  to  his  fistther,  who  was  then  confined  in  the  Tol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh,  tauntingly  inquiring  if  he  knew 
to  whom  they  belonged.  '^  I  know  them,  I  know  them," 
said  the  poor  old  man ;  '^  they  are  my  son's,  my  dear 
son's.  Good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  cannot 
wrong  me  nor  mine."  They  were  then  fixed  upon 
one  of  the  ports  of  the  city,  the  hands  close  to  the 
head,  with  the  fingers  upwards,  as  if  in  the  posture  of 
prayer.  "  There,"  said  Sir  Robert  Murray,  "  there's 
the  head  and  hands  of  a  man  who  liyed  praying  and 
preaching,  and  died  praying  and  fighting." 

In  the  same  skirmish  at  which  Cameron  £e\\y  Dayid 
Hackston  of  Rathillet  was  taken  prisoner.  Haying 
been  one  of  those  present^  though  not  actiye,  at  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  a  large  reward  was  offered 
for  his  apprehension ;  and  haying  &llen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  they  determined  to  pour  upon  him  all 
the  yials  of  their  wrath  and  reyenge.  Upon  his  trial, 
he  boldly  refused  to  own  that  the  bishop  s  death  was 
murder ;  and  he  was  the  first  <^  those  who,  at  the  bar, 
openly  declined  the  king's  authority,  as  a  usurper  of 
the  prerogatiyes  of  Jesus  Christ.  Being  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  first  his  right  hand  was  struck  off  and 
then  his  left ;  he  was  then  drawn  by  a  pulley  to  the 
top  of  the  gallows,  and  suffered  to  fiadl  with  all  his 
weight  three  times ;  while  yet  aliye,  his  heart  was  torn 
out  of  his  body,  and  then — ^but  we  refirain  fiK)m  adding 
more.     Eyen  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  flesh  creeps, 
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and  the  blood  runs  cold,  at  the  bare  recital  of  the 
cruelties  perpetrated,  under  the  sacred  name  of  justice, 
on  this  unhappy  gentleman. 

Had  our  space  permitted,  we  might  haye  spoken  of 
Donald  CargiU^  who  was  executed  about  the  same 
time ;  Alexander  Peden^  and  other  remarkable  char- 
acters of  the  period.    We  shall  only  observe  regard- 
ing them,  that  as  the  persecution  waxed  hot,  they 
became  more  distinguished  for  that  prophetic  spirit 
which  has  furnished  as  much  ground  of  pro^EUie 
ridicule  to  their  enemies,  as  matter  of  superstitious 
veneration  to  some  of  their  indiscriminate  admirers. 
Here,  also,  the  middle  course  appears  to  be  the  safest 
and  the  most  rational.     That  they  were  men  of  Grod 
cannot  be  questioned,  for  they  were  men  of  prayer ; 
and  that  they  were  favoured  with  very  extraordinary 
pre-impressions  of  what  was  to  come,  which  were 
actually  verified  in  many  instances,  cannot  be  denied, 
without  questioning  facts  which  have  been  amply 
attested.    But  in  the  case  of  many  of  jhem,  and  of 
Peden  in  particular,*  it  is  equally  vain  to  deny  that 
much  must  be  ascribed  to  the  workings  of  a  heated 
imagination,  excited  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  incessant 
watchings,  turmoils,  and  apprehensions  of  a  life  em- 
bittered by  persecution,  and  spent  in  lonely  caves  and 
gloomy  deserts.     Placed  in  such  circumstances,  they 
were  exceedingly  prone,  if  not  to  create  ideal  pictures 
of  misery,  at  least  to  exaggerate  the  reality.     If  the 
remains  of  some  of  these  worthies  appear  to  us  some- 
times rhapsodical,  and  sometimes  even  bordering  on 

*  Wodrow  denies,  on  the  best  authority,  the  genuineness  of  the  strange 
book  entitled  Feden's  Fropheciefl.— Vol.  iv.  397. 
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irreverent  familiarity,  we  must  remember  that,  not 
only  were  the  younger  ministers  of  that  period  deprived 
by  persecution  of  the  advantages  ofa  liberal  education, 
or  at  least  of  leisure  for  study,  but  that,  in  order  to 
feel  their  eloquence,  we  must  have  been  bom  in  the 
same  century,  and  stationed  on  the  same  spot,  and 
environed  with  the  same  perils  as  their  hearers ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  criticize  with  the  nicety  of  modem 
taste,  productions  which,  homely  enough  as  they  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  must  have  become  still 
more  so,  after  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
traditions  of  a  devout  but  unlettered  peasantry.* 

It  would  be  equally  unjust  and  ungenerous,  how- 
ever, to  confound  the  high-toned  and  regulated  enthu- 
siasm of  such  men  with  the  wild  dreams  and  frantic 
extravagancies  of  fanaticism.  About  the  close  of  the 
persecution,  a  small  sect  arose,  named  the  Gibbites  or 
Sweet  Singers,  whose  opinions  and  practices  were 
highly  extravagant  and  even  impious.  They  derived 
their  name  from  John  Gibb,  a  sailor  in  Borrowstoun- 
ness,  who  seems  to  have  been  labouring  under  insanity, 
but  prevailed  on  about  thirty  persons,  chiefly  women, 
to  adopt  his  ridiculous  notions.  They  denounced  all 
besides  themselves  as  backsliders,  protested  against 
all  kinds  of  toll,  custom,  and  tribute,  and  not  only 
abstained  from  the  use  of  ale,  tobacco,  and  other  ex- 
ciseable  articles,  but  that  they  might  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  such  temptations,  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Pentland  hills,  where  they  remained 

*  We  refer  particularly  to  the  BiograpMa  Presbyteriana  of  Patrick 
Walker,  and  similar  works,  of  which  the  enemies  of  Presbyterians  have 
taken  so  much  advantage. 

I  i 
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for  some  days,  with  a  resolution  to  sit  till  they  saw 
the  smoke  of  the  desolation  of  Edinhurgh,  which  their 
mad  leader  had  predicted.  Like  all  other  fanatics, 
they  soon  began  to  renounce  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
and  some  of  them  actually  burnt  their  Bibles.  Against 
this  sect,  none  opposed  themseWes  more  zealously  than 
Cargill  and  his  followers,  who  regarded  the  ravings  of 
Gibb  as  an  impious  caricature  of  their  principles.  The 
Duke  of  York  and  our  Scottish  rulers  heard  of  them 
with  undisguised  satis&ction,  as  opportunely  furnish- 
ing a  pretext  for  exciting  odium  against  the  Coyenan- 
ters.  The  Gibbites,  as  well  as  the  Quakers,  were 
gently  dealt  with,  conniyed  at,  and  eyen  encouraged, 
while  the  &ithful  witnesses,  with  whom  they  were 
identified,  were  prosecuted  without  remorse.* 

The  truth  of  history,  howeyer,  requires  that  we  should 
state  here  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  that  party  of  the 
Presbyterians  usually  called  Society  People  or  Oame- 
ronians.  One  Henry  Hall  of  Haughead,  in  Teriot- 
dale,  a  gentleman  who  was  intimate  with  Mr  Caigill, 
and  had  suffered  great  persecution,  was  apprehended 
at  Queensferry  with  a  paper  in  his  possession  disown- 
ing the  Groyemment,  and  containing  some  yery  strong 
and  exceptionable  sentiments.  This  paper,  it  appears, 
was  merely  a  scroll  drawn  up  by  Hall  and  Cargill, 
calculated  rather  as  a  manifesto  for  a  general  rising 
of  the  people,  than  for  a  suffering  and  subdued 
handful  of  men.  It  was  neyer  sanctioned  by  any 
meeting  ;  but  haying  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernors, it  was  considered  as  indicating  the  sentiments 

*  Wodrow,  iU.  p.  548,  &c. ;  Life  of  D.  Cargill.  in  Walker's  Biograph. 
Presbyter.,  vol.  ii.  p.  16-21. 
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and  designs  of  all  the  Presbyterians.  The  Queens^ 
Jerry  Paper ^  as  it  was  called,  was  thenceforth  quoted 
and  used  against  all  who  were  suspected  of  Pres- 
bjterianism.  Shortly  after  this,  Cameron,  Caigill, 
with  some  others,  having  broken  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  published  a  declaration 
at  Sanquhar,  difiering  a  Utde,  but  in  the  same  strain 
with  the  Queensferry  paper.  The  Sanquhar  Decla^ 
ration  openly  declared  war  against  Charles  as  a  tyrant 
and  usurper.  This  was  followed  up  by  one  of  the 
most  singular  scenes,  perhaps,  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  times — the  Torwood  excommun%cat%o7h»  In  a 
meeting  held  at  Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire,  Mr  Cargill, 
after  divine  service,  pronounced,  with  all  solemnity 
and  formality,  the  highest  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  King  Charles,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Dukes 
of  Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  and  Rothes,  General  Dal- 
ziel,  and  the  advocate  Sir  Qeorge  Mackenzie ;  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  casting  them  out  of 
the  Church,  and  delivering  them  up  unto  Satan. 

These  proceedings,  we  may  well  believe,  irritated 
the  ruling  powers  more  than  ever ;  and  though  un- 
shared in  and  unapproved  of  by  the  rest  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  they  were  eagerly  laid  hold  of  as 
pretexts  for  still  greater  severities  against  the  whole 
of  them.  The  furnace  was  '^  heated  one  seven  times 
more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated."  Lito  the  history 
of  the  persecutions  which  followed  we  cannot  minutely 
enter.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  task  as  superfluous  as 
disagreeable ;  .for  the  subsequent  period  down  to  1688, 
exhibits  little  more  than  a  series  of  executions,  civil 
and  military,  differing  from  each  other  only  in  their 
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degrees  of  horror  and  atrocity.     Conceiving  that  they 
had  now  at  length  obtained  what  Bishop  Burnet  de- 
clares they  had  long  thirsted  for, — a  feasible  pretence 
for  laying  the  whole  country  under  martial  law,  and 
fattening  on  the  spoils  of  a  population  driven  to  des- 
pair by  their  oppressions, — ^burning  ^th  rage,  under 
a  guilty  consciousness  that  the  charges  brought  against 
them  by  the  Society  people  were  perfectly  true, — and 
what  is  equally  certain,  smarting  under  the  very  ex- 
communication which  they  pretended  to  despise,  they 
^  cried  havoc !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war/'    Statutes 
and  proclamations  fiercer  than  ever  were  levelled  at 
the  heads  of  ministers  who  preached,  and  all  who  at- 
tended, at  conventicles, — ^letters  of  intercommuninff 
were  passed  against  many  of  the  most  obnoxious,  by 
which  all  were  prohibited,  under  the  pain  of  death, 
from  having  any  intercourse  or  communion  with  the 
proscribed  individuals, — aU  suspected  of  these  prac- 
tices were  dragged  to  the  circuit  courts,  and  strictly 
questioned,— the  prisoners  were  tried  super  inqui- 
rendiSy  that  is,  on  the  evidence  squeezed  out  of  their 
own  lips  by  insidious  questions,  or  the  application  of 
the  torture,  by  the  boots,  by  the  thumbikins,  or  by 
lighted  matches  tied  between  the  fingers,  and  allowed 
to  bum  the  flesh  to  the  bone ;  and  upon  the  evidence 
thus  procured,  without  a  single  witness  to  bring  home 
the  crime,  many  were  condemned.     No  rank,  no  sex, 
no  age,  was  exempted  from  these  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings.   The  &ther  was  compelled,  by  torture,  to 
bear  evidence  against  the  son,  the  son  against  the 
father,  the  wife  against  the  husband,  the  husband 
against  the  wife ;  and,  loyal  as  they  might  be  them* 
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selves,  if  found  guilty  of  sheltmng,  or  even  of  speak- 
ing with  an  intercommuned  Aigitive,  even  though  tibe 
dearest  relative,  without  informing  against  him,  they 
were  held  guilty  of  his  crime,  and  liable  to  suffer 
death. 

The  cruelties  of  this  period,  it  has  been  justly,  and 
not  too  strongly  remarked,  *'  were  savage,  worthy  of 
cannibals ;  they  were  refined,  worthy  of  fiends."*  By 
degrees,  the  whole  frame  of  government  seemed  con- 
verted into  one  vast  court  of  inquisition,  in  which  ihe 
Episcopal  clergy  of  all  ranks  held  a  conspicuous  place, 
as  informers,  witnesses,  or  judges.  The  infliction  of 
death  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  these  inquisitors  as 
too  easy  and  summary  a  punishment  to  satiate  their 
fury;  the  poor  victims  were  insulted  in  the  court, 
and  even  struck,  when  awaiting  their  doom,  on  the 
scaffold.  ^  When  James  Robertson  (who  was  exe- 
cuted with  two  others  in  1682)  offered  to  speak 
upon  the  scaffold,  he  was  inteirupted  by  the  ruffling 
of  drums ;  and  when  complaining  of  this,  Johnston, 
the  town-major,  beat  him  with  his  cane  at  the  loot  of 
the  ladder,  in  a  most  barbarous  manner."  t  Even  mere 
children  did  not  escape  from  the  malignity  of  the  per- 
secutors. ^'  A  party  of  the  enemy,"  says  one  who 
himself  shared  in  the  sufferings  he  describes,  ^  came 
to  search  for  some  of  the  persecuted  party.  Whai 
the  people  of  the  house  saw  the  enemy  coming,  they 
fled  out  of  Ihe  way ;  but  the  cruel  enemy  got  my  dear 
brother  into  their  hands.  They  examined  him  con- 
cerning Ihe  persecuted  people  where  they  haunted; 
but  he  would  not  open  his  mouth  to  speak  one  word 

*  Lorimer's  Hist,  of  Prot.  Cb.  of  Franee,  p.  325.     t  Wodrow,  IB.  p.  415. 
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to  them.  They  flattered  him,  they  ofiered  him  money  to 
teU  where  the  Whigs  were,  but  he  would  not  speak ;  they 
held  the  point  of  a  drawn  sword  to  his  naked  breast; 
they  fired  a  pistol  oyer  his  head ;  they  set  him  on 
horseback  behind  one  of  themselves,  to  be  taken  away 
and  hanged ;  they  tied  a  cloth  on  his  face,  and  set  him 
on  his  knees  to  be  shot  to  death ;  they  beat  him  with 
their  swords  and  with  their  fists;  they  kicked  him 
several  times  to  the  ground  with  their  feet, — ^yet,  after 
they  had  used  all  the  cruelty  they  could,  he  would  not 
open  his  mouth  to  speak  one  word  to  them ;  and  al- 
though he  was  a  comely  proper  child,  going  in  ten 
years  of  age,  yet  they  called  him  a  vile  ugly  dumb 
devil,  and  beat  him  very  sore,  and  then  went  on  their 
way,  leaving  him  lying  on  the  ground  sore  bleeding 
in  the  open  fields."  * 

Nothing,  however,  presents  the  Government  in  a 
more  odious  and  despicable  light  than  their  treatment 
of  the  tender  sex.  The  cruel  usage  of  ^'  comely  proper 
children  going  in  ten  years  of  age  "  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  indiscriminate  fury  of  a  ruthless  and  unreflecting 
soldiery.  But  when  we  see  simple  unlettered  females 
dragged  from  the  duties  of  the  kitchen  or  the  farm- 
yard, to  answer  for  their  religious  belief  before  learned 
chancellors  and  mitred  dignitaries,  and  sent  to  expiate 
their  errors  by  an  ignominious  death  on  the  scafibld, 
we  cannot  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  their  inhuman 
persecutors  without  feelings  of  mingled  indignation 
and  contempt.  The  trial  and  execution  of  Isabel 
Alison,  a  young  unmarried  woman,  in  Perth,   and 

*  Memoirs  of  the  first  years  of  James  Nisbet,  sob  of  John  Nisbet  of 
Hardbill,  written  by  himself,  p.  70. 
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another  young  female,  Marion  Harvie,  may,  as  Wod- 
row  has  remarked,  be  well  regarded  as  "  a  flaming 
proof  of  the  iniquity  of  tlfe  period."  Isabel  had  occa- 
sionally heard  Mr  Caigill  and  others  preach  in  the 
fields;  and  haying,  in  her  simplicity,  acknowledged 
haying  held  conyerse  with  some  who  had  been  de- 
clared rebels,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  forthwith  sent  to 
carry  her  to  Edinburgh.  When  brought  before  the 
Council,  the  most  captious  and  ensnaring  questions 
were  put  to  her,  and  she  was  brought,  by  threats  and 
promises,  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  conyersed  with 
Rathillet,  Balfour,  and  other  characters  obnoxious  to 
the  Goyemment,  expressed  her  approbation  of  the 
Sanquhar  declaration,  and  disowned  the  authority  of 
her  judges.  Marion  Haryie,  it  would  appear,  was  still 
more  humble  in  station  than  her  companion.  She 
was  a  seryant  girl,  only  about  20  years  of  age,  and 
belonged  to  Borro'wstounness.  They  had  nothing  to 
lay  to  her  charge  but  what  she  owned — namely,  her 
being  present  at  field  conyenticles.  When  interrogated 
as  to  the  Sanquhar  declaration  and  other  papers,  she 
declared  she  knew  nothing  about  them.  Some  of  the 
counsellors  told  her,  that  "  a  rock,  a  cod  and  bobbins 
would  set  her  better  than  these  debates."  "  And  yet," 
says  Wodrow,  "  they  cast  them  up  to  her,  and  murder 
her  upon  them."  After  being  examined  before  the 
Council,  these  two  poor  women  were  brought  before 
the  criminal  court.  "  This  was  the  constant  practice 
at  this  time,  the  one  day  to  bring  such  as  fell  into 
their  hands  before  the  Council,  and  there  engage  them 
by  captious  questions  into  a  confession  of  statutory 
crime,  and  next  day  to  pannel  them  before  the  justi> 
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ciarj,  where,  if  thej  were  silent,  they  were  asked  if 
they  would  quit  the  testimony  they  had  giyen  yester- 
day." The  answers  given  hy  these  females  to  the 
interrogatories  of  their  judges,  which  are  recorded  by 
themselves  with  great  simplicity,  manifest  much  good 
sense  and  quickness,  with  a  mixture  of  those  mistaken 
views  as  to  the  civil  government  into  which  it  was 
very  natural  for  such  persons  to  fall.  Both  of  the 
women  were  condemned  to  be  hanged  in  the  Grass- 
market,  and  the  bloody  sentence  was  executed  on  the 
26th  of  January  1681.  Just  when  they  were  going 
out  to  the  place  of  execution.  Bishop  Paterson,  whose 
character,  if  we  may  believe  the  uniform  testimony  of 
the  time,  was  stained  with  crimes  of  no  ordinary  de- 
scription, had  the  insolence  to  come  into  the  prison  and 
interrupt  their  devotions.  "  Marion,"  he  began,  "  you 
said  you  would  never  hear  a  curate ;  now  you  shall 
be  forced  to  hear  one  before  you  die,"  upon  which  he 
ordered  one  of  his  sufiragans  to  pray.  As  soon  as  he 
began,  she  said  to  her  fellow-prisoner,  "  Come,  Isabel, 
let  us  sing  the  twenty- third  psalm."  They  did  so^  and 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  curate.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  circumstance  calculated  to  disturb  and  annoy 
these  humble  sufferers  in  their  dying  hour.  They 
were  executed  in  company  with  five  profligate  women 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  murdering  their  own 
children,  and  railed  on  by  one  of  the  Episcopal 
fiinctionaries,  who  assured  them  "  they  were  on  the 
road  to  damnation ;  while,  without  any  evidence  of 
their  penitence,  he  was  sending  the  other  wicked 
wretches  straight  to  heaven.  However,"  it  is  added, 
"  they  were  not  commoved,  but  sang  some  suitable 
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psalms  on  the  scaffold,  and  prayed ;  and  thus  died 
with  much  composure  and  joy."  Marion  was  remark- 
ably supported.  "  Behold,"  she  cried,  "  I  hear  my 
Beloved  saying  unto  me, '  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
and  come  away.'  I  am  not  come  here  for  murder  ! 
I  am  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
I  was  a  hearer  of  the  curates  and  indulged,  and  then 
I  was  a  blasphemer  and  a  Sabbath  breaker,  and  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  was  a  burden  to  me ;  but  since  I 
heard  this  persecuted  Gospel,  I  durst  not  blaspheme, 
nor  break  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Bible  became  my 
delight."  Upon  this  the  major  called  to  the  execu- 
tioner to  cast  her  over,  aud  "  the  murderer  presently 
choked  her."* 

If  we  are  asked.  What  were  the  grounds  of  all  this 
suffering?  We  would  reply,  in  general,  that  the 
main  cause  in  which  our  martyrs  suffered  and  died, 
was  that  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  In  other 
words,  they  died  for  approving  of  the  various  steps  of 
reformation  which  the  Church  and  nation  of  Scotland 
had  been  led  to  take,  during  both  the  first  and  second 
reforming  periods,  and  particidarly  between  the  years 
1638  and  1650;  they  died  for  their  adherence,  not 
only  to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  to  Presbyterianism 
in  opposition  to  Prelacy  and  Independency ;  they  died 
for  their  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  other  Westminster  standards,  as  the  standards  of 

*  Clottd  of  Witnesses,  ScoU  Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  299-317.  Wodrow, 
ill.  275,  376.  FounUinhall's  Historical  Observes,  pp.  26.  27.  This  last 
writer  observes  very  coolly,  **  Some  thought,  the  threatening  to  drown 
them  privately  in  the  North  Loch,  without  giving  them  the  credit  of  a 
public  suffering,  would  have  more  effectually  reclaimed  them  nor  (than) 
any  arguments  which  were  used.*'  How  true  is  it,  that  **  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel  I" 
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uniformity  agreed  upon,  and  sworn  to  by  Scotland, 

England,  and  Ireland  ;  they  died  for  maintaining  the 

continued  obligation  of  the  National  Coyenant  and  the 

Solemn  League,  and  for  condemning  the  sad  defections 

from  these  attainments,  and  the  glaring  yiolations  of 

these  engagements  with  which  all  ranks  and  classes 

were  chargeable.     These  were  the  main   and  real 

grounds  on  which  they  endured  so  much,  in  the  forms 

of  torture,  banishment,  imprisonment,  and  death.     It 

is  plain,  that  had  they  not  held  these  principles,  or 

had  they  been  less  fiedthful  in  maintaining  them,  they 

would  nerer  have  writhed  under  the  rack,  nor  dyed 

the  scaffolds  and  the   fields  with  their  blood.      Of 

all  the  martyrs  during  the  period  of  the  persecution, 

from  the  first  to  the  la^t — firom  the  coroneted  head  of 

Argyll  down  to  the  courageous  and  devoted  Renwick, 

— ^from  *'  the  lyart  veteran,"  down  to  the  mere  child, 

who  was  hardly  capable  of  understanding  the  points 

of  quarrel,  though  he  could  deeply  feel  the  injustice  of 

his  persecutors,  not  one  suffered  without  owning  this 

cause.     Here  there  was  no  wavering,  no  faltering,  no 

s3rmptom  of  disunion  or  disagreement  among  the  band 

of  sufferers.     With  one  mind  and  one  mouth  they 

bore  their  testimony  to  the  same  work,  and  gloried  in 

sealing  it  with  their  blood. 

It  generally  happens,  however,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  Church  is  made  to  bear  upon  some  single  point, 
essentially  involving  the  whole  cause  of  truth,  and 
testing  the  fidelity  of  its  followers.  And  at  this  period, 
that  point  was  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  King  and  Head  of  his  ChurclL 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  overthrow  of 
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the  Reformation  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  of 
Charles,  with  the  scenes  of  bloody  persecution  which 
followed  on  it,  must  be  traced  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
by  which  the  king  was  declared  supreme  in  all  matters 
and  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  ciyil.  Against  this 
gross  Eiastian  usurpation,  the  Presbyterians  protested 
from  the  beginning ;  and  as  the  whole  series  of  perse- 
cuting measures  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Gt)vem- 
rnent^  proceeded  on  this  impious  assumption  of  the 
powers  of  Christ,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  whole  con- 
tendings  of  the  faithful  party  in  the  land  were  reduced 
to  the  point  of  asserting  the  sole  Headship  of  Christ 
over  his  Church.  This  became,  with  them,  "  the  word 
of  Christ's  patience,"  and  nobly  did  they  "  keep  it  in  the 
hour  of  temptation."  They  justly  deemed  it  worthy 
of  all  the  sufferings  they  could  endure;  and  they 
shrunk  from  uttering  the  slightest  word  which  might 
compromise  the  truth,  or  indicate  the  least  relaxation 
of  their  testimony  in  its  behalf. 

Seldom  have  the  rulers  of  this  world  been  brought 
to  acknowledge  cordially,  thoroughly,  and  practically, 
that  the  Church  has  a  Head  in  heaven,  to  whom 
she  is  bound  to  pay  implicit  and  undivided  homage. 
And  too  often  has  the  recognition  of  this  principle, 
which  is  so  honourable  to  Christ,  and  forms  the 
highest  element  in  every  well-constituted  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  been  clogged  with  limitations, 
enabling  the  civil  powers,  when  so  disposed,  to  assume 
the  spiritual  prerogative,  and  assail  the  independence  of 
the  Church.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  this  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  attempted  avowedly  in  opposition 
to  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Redeemer.   Those  who  suffer 
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for  remsting  the  encroachment,  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented  as  rebels,  suffering  for  factious  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  monarch,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

None  were  more  sensible  of  the  real  cause  for  which 
the  Covenanters  suffered,  or  felt  more  bitterly  con- 
scious of  its  importance,  than  those  who  were  most 
active  in  conducting  the  persecution,    ^ut,  with  the 
meanness  and  malignity  which  are  the  invariable  char- 
acteristics of  the  persecutor,  they  attempted,  by  various 
stratagems,  to  shift  the  odium  from  themselves  to  their 
victims,  and  represent  them  as  suffering  for  apij  other 
cause  than  the  true  one.     Among  these  stcatagems 
were  the  "  ensnaring  questions"  which  they  put  to  the 
prisoners,  such  as,  ^  Was  the  rising   at  Bothwell 
rebellion  or  not  ?"     "  Will  you  pray  for  the  idn^  ?" 
By  these  questions,  which  they  well  knew  many  of 
them  would  not  answer,  or  would  answer  in  such  a 
way  as  to  betray  their  condemnation  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  they  attempted,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence, 
to  fix  upon  them  the  stigma  of  rebellion ;  while,  in 
reality,  their  offence  consisted  in  their  reusing  to  hear 
the  curates,  or  their  having  attended  field-meetings. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  offer  the  poor  people  their 
lives,  provided  they  would  simply  say,  God  save  the 
king.    Many  refused  to  do  this ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  construction  put  upon  the  phrase  by  their 
persecutors,  we  need  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  by  uttering 
this  salutation,  they  meant  them  to  acknowledge  not 
only  the  civil  authority,  but  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  king.     When  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  asked  the 
meaning  in  which  they  put  the  words,  he  was  told, 
they  meant  owning  his  person  and  government,  and 
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approying  all  Hs  titles  as  head  of  the  Church  and 
State.  Sir  Geoige  Mackenzie,  in  his  '^  Yindication  of 
the  Govemment  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,"  has 
had  the  audacity  to  assert  that  none  suffered  during 
this  reign  who  would  say,  God  save  the  king.  This  is 
simply  a  hase  felsehood,  for  many  sufllered  who  were 
quite  ready  to  say  it.  But  when  we  consider,  not  only 
that  the  poor  people  who  refused  to  do  so,  looked  upon 
it  as  a  virtual  renunciation  of  all  their  principles,  but 
that  their  persecutors  r^arded  it  in  the  same  light,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceiye  a  piece  of  more  shocking 
and  ingenious  cruelty.  The  test,  though  really  intend- 
ed to  elicit  a  renunciation  of  their  religious  profession, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  plausibly  worded  as  to  make 
the  refusal  of  it  appear  little  better  than  mere  obsti- 
nacy, and  to  represent  those  who  refused  it  as  a  set  of 
fools,  dying  under  a  frantic  delusion,  fitted  to  excite 
derision  rather  than  pity.  It  was  like  the  drop  of 
incense  which  the  early  Christians  were  required,  by 
their  pagan  persecutors,  to  let  £edl  on  the  altars  of  their 
gods — ^the  sfightest  token,  indeed,  but  still  a  token, 
quite  intelligible  and  well  imderstood,  of  their  re- 
nouncing the  Christian  faith.  The  following  case  will 
show  how  &r  these  innocent  sufferers  were  from  being 
unwilling  to  use  the  terms  prescribed,  provided  they 
wefe  not  understood  in  a  sense  completely  erersiye  of 
their  principles, — or,  in  other  words,  meant  to  inyolre 
them  in  perjury. 

Gilbert  Wilson  was  a  fermer  in  good  circumstances 
in  Wigtonshire.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  con- 
formists to  Episcopacy;  but  their  children  haying 
imbibed  better  principles,  refused  to  hear  the  Episco- 
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pal  incumbent.  For  this  reason,  though  jet  scarcely  of 
the  age  to  make  them  obnoxious  to  the  law,  thej  were 
pursued,  and  fled  to  bogs,  hills,  and  caves  for  shelter. 
At  last  Gilbert's  two  daughters,  Maigaret  and  Agnes, 
the  one  18  years  old,  the  other  a  mere  child  about  13, 
were  apprehended,  and  both  of  them,  by  their  merci- 
less judges,  were  condemned  to  death.  By  going  up 
to  Edinburgh  and  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  the 
father  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  life  of  Agnes,  his 
youngest  daughter ;  but  Margaret,  along  with  an  old 
woman  of  63,  was  adjudged  to  suffer  death,  by  being 
bound  to  stakes  planted  in  the  sea  within  flood  mark, 
near  Wigton.  Margaret's  relations  used  all  means  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  take  the  oath,  and  promise  to 
hear  the  curate,  but  she  stood  &st  in  her  integrity, 
and  was  not  to  be  shaken.  She  and  her  aged  com- 
panion were  tied  to  the  stakes,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  crowd,  and  surrounded  with  soldiers. 
The  old  woman's  stake  being  a  good  way  beyond  the 
other,  she  was  the  first  that  sufiered ;  and  while  she 
was  struggling  in  the  water,  some  one  asked  Margaret, 
what  she  thought  of  her  friend  now  ?  ^'  What  do  I 
see,"  she  replied,  ''  but  Christ,  in  one  of  his  members, 
wrestling  there  ?  Think  you  that  we  are  the  sufferers  ? 
No ;  it  is  Christ  in  us,  for  he  sends  none  a  war^e  upon 
their  own  charges."  The  water  covered  her  while  she 
was  engaged  in  prayer ;  but  before  life  was  gone,  they 
pulled  her  up  till  she  recovered  the  power  of  speech, 
when  she  was  asked  by  Major  Windram,  who  com- 
manded, if  she  would  pray  for  the  king.  She  replied, 
that  ^'  she  wished  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  the 
damnation  of  none."     "  Dear  Maigaret,"  said  one  of 
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the  bystanders,  deeply  affected,  "  say  God  save  the. 
king,"  She  answered  with  great  steadiness,  "  God  save 
him,  if  he  will,  for  it  is  his  salvation  I  desire."  "  Sir," 
they  cried  to  the  major,  ^'  she  has  said  it !  she  has 
said  it ! "  The  major  approaching  her,  on  hearing  this, 
ofiered  her  the  abjuration  oath^  charging  her  instantly 
to  swear  it,  otherwise  to  return  to  the  water.  The 
poor  young  woman,  thus  cruelly  deluded  with  the 
hope  of  Hfe,  firmly  replied,  "  I  will  not ;  I  am  one  of 
Christ's  children  !  let  me  go."  Upon  which  she  was 
again  thrust  into  the  water,  and  drowned.  Thus  died 
these  two  women,  simply  because  they  would  not  take 
the  abjuration  oath,  which  bound  the  swearers  never 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  king  on  any  pretext  what- 
soever, and  called  on  them  to  ^'  abhor,  renounce,  and 
disown"  all  who  had  done  so.  What  possible  danger 
the  Government  could  apprehend  from  old  ^omen  of 
CO,  and  girls  of  18,  taking  up  arms  against  the  king, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Every  feeling  of  humanity  rises  up 
to  execrate  an  administration  which  could  have  recourse 
to  such  gratuitous  and  unmanly  cruelties  to  support 
its  authority. 

These,  however,  were  the  most  decent  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  period — they  were  conducted  with  at 
least  the  forms  and  the  semblance  of  justice.  The 
year  1684  introduced  a  practice  more  barbarous  and 
revolting,  when  the  common  soldiers  were  empowered^ 
without  indictment  or  process,  to  put  to  death  any 
suspicious  persons  they  might  meet  with,  upon  their 
refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  or  answer  the  questions 
they  put,  to  their  satisfaction.  The  cruelties  and  mur- 
ders exercised  under  this  barbarous  law  it  would  be 
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in  yain  to  attempt  to  enumerate.  The  case  of  Jobn 
Brown,  the  poor  carrier,  whom  Glarerhouse  shot 
before  his  own  door,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
is  too  well  known  to  be  more  than  adverted  to.  '*  Gk) 
to  jour  prayers  immediately,"  cried  Clarerhouse,  "  for 
you  must  die."  Poor  Brown  prayed,  then  kissed  his 
wife  and  children — "  God  bless  you  all,"  he  said,— 
'*  may  all  purchased  and  promised  blessings  be  multi- 
plied." "  No  more,"  yociferated  Claverhouse.  "  You 
six  there,"  counting  six  soldiers,  "  shoot  him  in- 
stantly." The  men,  hardened  as  they  were,  had  been 
so  much  affected  by  Brown's  prayer,  that  they  hesi- 
tated to  obey  the  order;  upon  which,  Claverhouse, 
drawing  his  pistol,  shot  him  dead  with  his  own  hand. 
"  What  thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband  now,  woman?" 
fiercely  demanded  the  ruffian.  ^'  I  ever  thought  much 
good  of  him,"  sobbed  the  poor  widow ;  "  and  now  more 
than  ever."  "  Wretch  ! "  said  Claverhouse,  "  it  were 
but  just  to  lay  thee  beside  him."  "  If  you  were  per- 
mitted, I  doubt  not  but  your  cruelty  would  go  that 
far,"  cried  the  poor  woman;  "  but  how  will  you 
answer  for  this  morning's  work?"  "  To  man  I  can 
be  answerable,"  said  the  remorseless  Claverhouse, 
"  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into  my  own  hand !" 

He  then  marched  away,  leaving  the  poor  widow 
with  her  husband's  mangled  corpse !  She  set  the 
children  on  the  ground ;  she  gathered  up  the  scat- 
tered brains,  and  covering  his  body  with  her  plaid, 
she  sat  down  and  wept  over  him. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  declared  "  there  would 
never  be  peace  in  Scotland  till  the  whole  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth  was  turned  into  a  hunt- 
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ing  field."  And  in  the  years  1 684  and  1 685,  there  was 
every  appearance  that  his  threatening  would  be  realized. 
During  this,  the  hottest  period  of  the  persecution,  and 
emphatically  termed  by  the  people  killing  time^  the 
lives  of  the  lieges  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  military 
executioners,  who  scoured  the  country,  hunting  in  all 
directions  in  search  of  fugitive  Presbyterians.  Blood- 
hounds were  employed  to  discover  the  retreats  of  "  the 
wanderers,*'  as  they  were  called,  who,  on  being  found, 
were  immediately  brought  out  and  shot,  without  any 
proof,  process,  or  inquiry.  The  slightest  pretext  was 
sufficient.  If  the  person  whom  they  met  could  not 
produce  a  pass, — if  he  made  the  least  scruple  to 
swallow  the  oath, — or  if,  after  doing  so,  the  soldiers 
should  still  suspect  him,  he  was  instantly  deprived  of 
life.  If  a  countryman  was  seen  running  across  the 
road,  or  walking  more  hastily  than  usual  through  a 
field,  he  was  shot  at  as  a  suspected  person. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  these  doings  may  suffice.*  A 
lieutenant  and  three  soldiers  passing  along  the  road, 
found  a  poor  man  sleeping  on  a  bank,  with  a  small 
pocket-bible  lying  near  him.  This  circumstance  hav- 
ing roused  their  suspicions,  they  awoke  the  man,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  pray  for  the  king  ?  He  replied 
that  he  would  with  all  his  heart.  The  lieutenant  was 
about  to  let  him  go,  when  one  of  the  soldiers  said — 
*'  But,  sir,  will  you  renounce  the  Covenant  ? "  The 
man  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  on  the  question  being 
repeated,  he  firmly  replied, — "  Indeed,  sir,  I'll  as  soon 
renounce  my  baptism."     Upon  this,  without  farther 

**  The  instances  here  adduced  are  selected  chiefly  from  Wodrow,  who  was 
at  great  pains  to  ascertain,  by  written  attestations,  the  truth  of  the  infor* 
{nation  lie  collected. 

Kk 
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ceremony,  the j  shot  the  poor  man  on  the  spot.    On 
another  occasion,  some  soldiers  perceived  a  country- 
man  lying  in  a  field  engaged  in  reading.     They  called 
to  him,  but  the  man  b^i^  deaf,  and  not  making  any 
reply,  they  fired  at  him,  on  which  he  started  to  his 
feet.     Again  they  cried  to  him,  and  before  the  poor 
man  could  recover  from  his  amazement,  a  second  shot 
laid  him  dead  on  the  field.     Five  of  the  wanderers 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave  near  Ingliston,  in  the  parish 
of  Glencaim.     Their  place  of  concealment  was  dis- 
covered to  the  enemy  by  a  base  ''  intelligencer,"  who 
had  formerly  associated  with  them,  pretending  to  be 
one  of  the  sufferers.     When  the  soldiers  came  up, 
they  first  fired  into  the  cave,  and  then  roshing  in, 
brou^t  them  forth  to  execution.     Without  any  ques- 
tions being  put,  or  any  offers  of  mercy  made,  the  whole 
five  were  immediately  shot  by  orders  of  the  command- 
ing officer.     One  of  them  being  observed  to  be  still 
alive,  a  wretch  drew  his  sword  and  thrust  him  through 
the  body.     The  dying  man  raised  himself,  and,  wel- 
tering in  his  own  blood  and  that  of  his  companions, 
cried  out,  with  his  last  breath, — "  Though  every  hair 
of  my  head  was  a  man,  I  would  die  all  those  deaths 
for  Christ  and  his'cause ! " 

In  the  bloody  proceedings  of  this  period,  the  names 
of  Johnston  of  Westerraw,  and  Grierson  of  Lagg, 
vie  with  that  of  Claverhouse  in  infamous  notoriety. 
Westerraw  was  an  apostate  from  Presbyterianism, 
and,  like  all  apostates,  more  bitter  and  unrelenting 
in  his  hatred  to  his  former  brethren  than  the  worst 
of  their  old  oppressors.  Claverhouse  having  appre- 
hended a  young  man  named  Andrew  Hislop,  whose 
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onlj  crime  was,  ihat  one  of  the  wanderers  had  per- 
mission to  die  in  his  mother  s  house,  brought  him  to 
Westerraw,  on  whose  property  the  alleged  crime  was 
committed,  and  who,  to  signalise  his  loyalty,  instantly 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  him.  Claverhouse,  who 
seems  to  hare  had  some  relentings  from  reflecting  on 
the  murder  of  Brown,  urged  the  delay  of  the  execu-- 
tion ;  but  Westerraw  insisting  on  it,  he  yielded,  say- 
ing,— ^^  The  blood  of  this,  poof  man  be  upon  you, 
Westerraw;  I  am  £ree  of  it.**  He  then  ordered  a 
Highland  gentleman,  captain  of  a  company  who  were 
trayelling  with  him^  to  execute  the  sentence.  This 
the  gentleman  peremptorily  re^ed,  and  drawing  off 
his  men  to  some  distance,  swore  he  would  fight  Cla- 
y^rhouse  and  his  dragoons  before  he  did  it.  Clayer- 
house  then  ordered  three  of  his  own  men  to  do  it. 
When  they  were  ready  to  fire,  they  desired  Andrew 
to  draw  down  his  cap  over  his  eyes.  "  No !  '*  said  the 
undaunted  youth,  "  I  can  look  my  death-bringers  in 
the  face  without  fear,  and  I  haye  done  nothing  where- 
of I  am  ashamed;"  and  holding  up  his  Bible,  and 
chaiging  them  to  answer  for  what  they  were  to  do  at 
the  great  day,  when  they  would  be  judged  by  that 
hooky  he  receiyed  the  murderous  fire  without  shrink- 
ing. 

Grierson  of  Ls^g  was,  if  possible,  a  still  more  re- 
yolting  character.  The  cruelties  which  others  inflicted 
simply  under  the  impulse  of  passion  or  malice,  seem 
to  haye  afforded  this  monster  absolute  delight.  He 
would  jeer  at  the  victims  whom  he  butchered  in  cold 
blood,  and  exult  oyer  their  agonies  with  a  kind  of 
fiendish  glee.     When  they  requested  a  few  moments 
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to  prepare  for  death — ^"  What !  "  he  would  exclaim, 
with  oaths  and  imprecations,  ^'  have  you  not  had  time 
enough  to  prepare  since  Bothwell?"  Having  been 
challenged  by  one  of  his  companions  for  his  cruelty  to 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  particu- 
larly for  not  allowing  his  dead  body  to  be  buried,  Lagg 
answered,  with  an  oath,  ^^  Take  him  if  you  will,  and 
salt  him  in  your  beef-barrel."  It  was  quite  customary 
with  him,  and  with  the  soldiers  at  this  period,  in  their 
drunken  orgies,  to  personate  devils,  and  lash  one 
another  with  whips,  in  jesting  imitation  of  hell ! 

"  Wonderful,"  says  Wodrow,  "  were  the  preserva- 
tions of  the  persecuted  about  this  time.  The  soldiers 
frequently  got  their  clothes  and  cloaks,  and  yet  missed 
themselves.  They  would  have  gone  by  the  mouths  of 
the  caves  and  dens  in  which  they  were  lurking,  and 
the  dogs  would  snook  and  smell  about  die  stones  under 
which  they  were  hid,  and  yet  they  remained  undis- 
covered." But  the  reader  may  be  more  inclined  to 
wonder  at  the  patience  of  these  sufferers,  and  at  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  provoca- 
tion they  received,  there  is  not  one  well-authenticated 
instance  of  their  having  taken  revenge  on  their  perse- 
cutors.* The  only  instance  in  which  they  even  at- 
tempted, after  the  defeat  at  Bothwell,  to  oppose  force 
to  force,  took  place  at  Enterkin  Path,  where  a  small 
body  of  countrymen  succeeded  in  rescuing  some  pri- 
soners from  a  detachment  of  dragoons.  Enterkin 
Path  is  a  steep  and  dangerous  ascent  on  a  mountain 

*  Two  soldiers  found  killed  at  Swine  Abbey,  mnd  a  wretched  curate, 
named  Feirson,  who  was  killed  in  a  scuffle,  are  the  only  cases  refembling 
retaliation  which  were  adduced  against  the  Covenanters,  and  in  neither 
of  these  could  it  be  shown  that  the  sufferers  had  any  share. 
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of  that  name  in  Dumfriesshire,  with  a  tremendous 
precipice  heneath.  Along  this  path  the  dragoons  were 
conveying  to  Edinburgh  nine  prisoners,  bound  together 
in  couples  upon  horses,  when  their  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  a  voice  from  the  hill  above.  "  It  was  misty," 
says  Defoe,  in  his  account  of  this  afiair,  "  as  indeed 
it  is  seldom  otherwise  on  the  height  of  that  mountain, 
so  that  nobody  was  seen  at  first ;  but  the  commanding 
officer  hearing  somebody  call,  halted,  and  cried  aloud, 
'  What  do  ye  want,  and  who  are  ye  ? '  He  had  no 
sooner  spoken,  than  twelve  men  came  in  sight  upon 
the  side  of  the  hill  above  them.  One  of  the  twelve 
answered  by  giving  the  word  of  command  to  his  men, 
^  Make  ready ! '  and  then  calling  to  the  officer,  said, 
*  Sir,  will  ye  deUver  up  our  minister  ? '  The  officer 
answered,  with  an  oath,  '  No,  Sir/  At  which  the 
leader  of  the  countrymen  fired  immediately,  and  aimed 
so  true  at  him,  that  he  shot  him  through  the  head, 
and  immediately  he  fell  from  his  horse;  the  horse, 
fluttering  a  little,  with  the  fall  of  the  rider,  fell  over 
the  precipice,  rolling  to  the  bottom,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  The  rest  of  the  twelve  men  were  stooping 
to  give  fire  upon  the  body,  when  the  next  command^ 
ing  officer  called  to  them  to  hold  their  hands,  and  de- 
sired a  truce.  It  was  apparent  that  the  whole  body 
was  in  a  dreadful  consternation ;  not  a  man  of  them 
durst  stir,  or  ofier  to  fire  a  shot.     ^  Go,  Sir,'  said  he 

to  the  minister,  '  you   owe    your  life  to  this 

mountain.'  '  Rather,  Sir,'  said  the  minister,  *  to  the 
Grod  that  made  this  mountain.'  When  the  minister 
was  come  to  them,  their  leader  called  again  to  the 
officer,  '  Sir,  we  want  yet  the  other  prisoners.'    They 
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were  also  delivered.  *  Well,  Sir,  but '  says  the  officer, 
^  I  expect  you  will  call  off  those  fellows  jou  haye  posted 
at  the  hrad  of  the  way.'  ^  They  belong  not  to  us,' 
says  the  honest  man;  ^  they  are  linarmed  people, 
waiting  till  you  pass  by.'  '  Say  you  so  V  said  the  offi- 
cer ;  '  had  I  known  that,  you  had  not  gotten  your  men 
so  cheap.'  Says  the  countiyman,  ^  An'  ye  are  for 
battle,  we'll  quit  the  truce,  if  you  like.'  ^  No,'  says 
the  officer,  '  I  think  ye  be  brare  fellows ;  e'en  gang 
your  gate.' "  * 

Such  is  the  only  instance  in  whidi  the  severities  of 
this  time  can  be  said  to  have  roused  these  persecuted 
people  to  forcible  resistance.  "  The  Society  People,"  in- 
deed, who  were  now  the  special  objects  of  the  venge- 
ance of  Gk)vernment,  being  the  only  class  who  still 
persisted  in  holding  field  conventicles,  published,  in 
October  1684,  ^  A  Declaration  anent  Intelligencers 
and  Informers,"  in  which  they  not  only  declared  war 
against  Charles,  but  solemnly  warned  all  who  chose, 
"  either  with  bloody  Doeg  to  shed  their  blood,  or  with 
the  flattering  Ziphites  to  inform  persecutors  where 
they  were  to  be  found,"  that  they  would  not  let  them 
pass  unpunished.  "  Call  to  your  remembrance,"  they 
said,  "  all  that  is  in  peril  is  not  lostj  and  all  that  is 
delated  is  not  forgiven  /"  While  we  must  disapprove 
of  this  step,  as  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  and  affi^rding 
too  much  countenance  to  the  dangerous  principle  of 
the  infliction  of  justice  by  private  individuals,  we 
cannot  blame  with  much  severity  those  who   were 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Part  Ul.  pp.  189-195.  Defbe 
had  either  heard  another  version  of  this  story,  or  improved  on  what  be 
heard.  Wodrow  states  that  the  soldiers  fired  first  on  the  countrymen.— 
Vol.  iv.  p.  173. 
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driren  to  it,  when  we  reflect  that  they  were  depriyed 
of  the  protection  of  law,  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
in  the  wilds  and  on  the  mountains  to  which  they  fled 
for  shelter.  The  threatening  which  it  conveyed  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  its  object,  by  intimidating  for  a  while  the  base 
spies  and'  traitors  who  made  a  traffic  of  their  blood. 
It  was  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  wrung  from  them  by 
the  extremity  of  suffering, — ^the  instinctive  raising  of 
the  hand  to  protect  the  head, — ^the  language  of  human 
passion,  wound  up  to  the  desperate  calmness  of  defi- 
ance, which  imparts  a  kind  of  d^ity  to  the  sufferer, 
while  it  makes  the  persecutor  pause  and  tremble. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 
general  feeling  among  the  persecuted.  On  the  con- 
trary, never  perhaps  was  the  gentle,  forgiving,  and 
long-suffering  spirit  of  the  €k>spel,  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrated than  in  the  sufferings  of  this  period.  ^'  They 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  knowing  that 
they  had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance." 
On  the  scaffold  they  forgave  their  enemies,  and  prayed 
for  their  executioners.  Some  of  them  carried  sub- 
mission even  to  an  excess;  and  nothing  conveys  a 
more  affecting  idea  of  the  '^  great  fight  of  afflictions  " 
they  endured,  than  the  simple  feet,  attested  by  Wod- 
row,  that  many  of  them,  seeing  their  fiiends  cut  down 
around  them  in  such  numbers^  and  their  own  lives 
in  such  constant  jeopardy,  were  seized  by  a  tcedium 
vitm — «  weariness  of  life — ^which  made  them  careless 
of  danger,  and  induced  them  even  to  court  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  On  one  occasion,  when  an  execution 
took  place,  one  of  the  spectators,  struck  with  the  glar- 
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ing  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  deed,  gave  expression 
to  his  feelings  in  an  exclamation  against  it.  He 
>vas  immediately  seized,  and  persisting  in  his  opinion 
of  the  transaction,  'vvas  hanged  the  next  day  on  the 
gallo>ys  which  had  excited  his  indignation.  The  hrutal 
judges,  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  instead 
of  sending  them  directly,  as  they  often  did,- from  the 
har  to  the  gihhet,  would  remit  them  to  jail,  scoffingly 
informing  them  that  they  would  not  he  admitted  to 
the  joys  of  martyrdom  so  soon  as  they  expected ! 

But  though  these  hitter  and  malignant  persecutors 
escaped  the  human  vengeance  which  they  proToked, 
— though  not  one  of  them  was  called  to  account,  or 
suffered  death,  or  eyen  any  personal  hardship  worth  the 
mentioning,  at  the  Revolution,  it  was  remarked,  that 
few  of  them  escaped  the  judgments  of  Heaven.  Of 
those  who  took  the  most  active  share  in  these  hloody 
persecutions,  very  few  came  to  an  ordinary  or  peace- 
ful death.  The  Diike  of  Rothes  was  seized  with 
such  remorse  on  his  deathhed,  that,  as  we  remarked 
before,  he  was  fain  to  send  for  some  of  the  perse- 
cuted ministers  to  comfort  him.  They  came,  but  the 
wretched  man  was  beyond  the  reach  of  consolation ; 
their  prayers  were  drowned  in  the  groans  he  uttered 
under  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience.  His  friends, 
shocked  at  the  scene,  were  compelled  to  leave  him ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  on  taking  his  depar- 
ture, said,  in  tears,  '^  We  banish  these  men  from 
us,  and  yet,  when  dying,  we  call  for  them:  this  is 
melancholy  work  ! "  Cruel  and  bloody  as  were  the 
deaths  of  our  martyred  fathers,  they  were  enviable  in 
comparison  to  those  of  their  murderers.     Over  the 
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grave  of  the  martyr  we  bend  with  a  pleasing  melan- 
clioly :  for  there  was  "  hope  in  his  death."  From  the 
deathbed  of  the  persecutor  we  recoil,  hopeless  and 
horrified,  instinctively  breathing  the  prayer,  "  Gather 
not  my  soul  with  sinners,  nor  my  life  with  bloody 
men! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Test— Trial  of  Earl  of  Ai^gyll—Sir  Hugh  Campbell 
—  Mr  William  Carstairs  —  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  — 
Hume  of  Polwart — Execution  of  Arg}'ll — Prisoners 
in  Dunottar  Castle — James*  Indulgence — Execution  of 
Renwick — Character  of  Scottish  Prelacy — Alarm  of 
the  Country — The  Revolution. 

To  understand  the  following  part  of  our  history,  it  is 
necessary  to  revert  for  a  little  to  the  famous  Test, 
which  was  enacted  in  August  1681.  This  engage* 
ment,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  long  complex  oath, 
bound  the  swearer  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil, — 
to  renounce  the  Covenants, — ^to  condemn  all  assem- 
blies as  illegal  which  were  held  without  the  royal 
sanction,  and  on  no  pretext  to  endeavour  the  alteration 
of  the  government  in  Church  or  State.  At  the  same 
time,  with  glaring  inconsistency,  it  included  a  profes- 
sion of  the  true  Protestant  religion  contained  in  the 
old  Scots  Confession  of  1567, — a  clause  introduced, 
it  is  said,  much  against  the  will  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  main  design  in  imposing  the  oath  was  to  extir* 
pate  Presbyterianism,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  Popery.    He  knew  very  well  that 
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no  honest  Presbyterian  would  submit  to  such  an  oath, 
and  he  took  care,  in  the  act  enjoining  it,  to  exempt 
himself  and  the  Papists  from  the  necessity  of  swearing 
it. 

Nothing  giyes  a  darker  picture  of  the  state  of  pub- 
lic morals  at  the  time,  than  the  history  of  this  self- 
contradictory  Test.  Though  at  first  proposed  only  for 
persons  in  public  trust,  it  was  soon  conyerted  into  a 
general  test  of  loyalty,  and  imposed  on  all,  eyeh  the 
simplest  countrymen.  Few  had  sufficient  firmness  of 
principle  to  reiuse  it,  so  much  had  all  sense  of  religion 
been  worn  off  fix>m  the  minds  of  men  by  the  numerous 
oaths  which  were  from  time  to  time  imposed  on  the 
nation,  and  by  which  conscience  was  debauched,  and 
a  spirit  of  atheism  engendered  among  all  classes. 
Some  outcry  was  made  against  it  at  first ;  but,  after 
all,  not  one  of  the  counsellors  refused  it,  except  the 
Earl  of  Argyll.  The  Prelatic  clergy,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  and  the  bishops,  without  an  exception, 
swallowed  the  oath.  The  diyines  of  Aberdeen,  afW 
publishing  their  objections  against  it,  which  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Presbyterians,*  tamely  sub* 
mitted  with  the  rest. 

In  the  midst  of  this  shameful  d^neracy,  the  Earl 
of  Argyll,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Aigyll,  who  was 
martyred  in  1661,  distinguished  himself  by  his  patri* 

*  For  example,  the  following  is  one  of  their  exceptions  i^**  How  can  I 
gwear  that  I  believe  the  king's  mi^esty  to  be  the  only  supreme  governor 
over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  wbe6  the  forementioned  Confession 
obliges  me  to  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  only  Head  of  the  Church  ? 
And  when  I  believe  all  ecclesiastic  authority  to  be  derived  from  Christ, 
and  not  from  secular  princes ;  and  when  I  believ«  the  king's  power  to  be 
cumulative,  and  not  destructive  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  Church  ?" 
&c.—  Wodrow,  Ui.  p.  804. 
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otic  firmness  and  fidelity.  When  called  upon,  as  a 
member  of  privy  council,  to  take  the  test,  he  made 
the  following  declaration : — ^^  I  take  it,  in  as  far  as  it 
is  consistent  with  itself  and  the  Protestant  religion ; 
and  I  do  declare,  I  mean  not  to  bind  up  myself,  in 
my  station  and  in  a  lawful  way,  to  endeavour  any 
alteration  I  think  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  or 
State,  not  repugnant  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  my 
loyalty."  With  this  explication,  he  was  allowed  to 
take  the  test ;  but  the  Duke  of  York,  determined  to 
get  rid  of  this  patriotic  nobleman,  whom  he  disliked 
for  his  father's  sake,  and  for  his  sound  Protestant 
principles,  made  it  the  pretext  of  a  prosecution  against 
him  for  high  treason  !  After  a  trial  remarkable  for 
the  greatest  mockery  of  justice  and  perversion  of  law 
which  ever  disgraced  our  civil  judicature,  the  Earl 
was  brought  in  guilty,  and  committed  to  the  Castle. 
Finding  that  the  Duke  of  York,  his  inveterate  enemy, 
was  resolved  on  his  destruction,  he  was  induced  by 
his  friends  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  escape  pro- 
vided for  him.  On  the  20th  of  December,  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  he  escaped  out  of  the  Castle,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page,  holding  up  the  train  of  his  step- 
daughter, the  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay.* 

At  this  time,  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  throne,  his  well-known  bigotry 
and  devotedness  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  his  policy,  filled  the  country  with  a 
dread  of  the  restoration  of  Popery.  This  feeling  per- 
vaded all  classes — of  which,  perhaps,  there  cannot  be 

*  Fountainhall'8  Decisions,  i.  167.— A  minute  account  of  the  manner 
in  wbich  be  effected  his  escape  to  Holland,  with  the  aid  of  Mr  Veitoh,  it 
given  in  M'Crie's  Memoirs  of  Veitch,  &c.,  p.  127,  et  »eq. 
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a  better  proof  than  the  fact,  that  it  descended  eyen  to 
schoolboys  and  apprentices.  On  Christinas  1681) 
a  few  days  after  the  escape  of  Argyll,  they  publicly 
burnt  the  Pope  in  effigy  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh. 
The  students  at  the  University  haying  been  severely 
punished  for  this  the  preceding  year,  the  preparations 
were  on  this  occasion  conducted  so  quietly  that  none 
suspected  the  design.  Having  fixed  a  chair  on  the 
spot  where  the  gallows  stood,  they  tucked  up  his  Ho- 
liness in  a  red  gown  and  mitre,  with  two  keys  over 
his  arm,  a  crucifix  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  test  in 
the  other ;  and  having  applied  fire  to  the  figure,  ^^  it 
brunt  lenty  at  first,  till  it  came  to  the  powder,  at 
which  he  blew  up  in  the  air."  *  The  boys  at  Heriot's 
Hospital  adopted  a  more  ingenious  mode  of  testifying 
their  sentiments.  Finding  that  the  dog  which  guarded 
the  outer  gate  of  the  Hospital  held  "  a  public  office," 
they  voted  that  he  ought  to  take  the  test,  or  be  hanged. 
They  ofiered  him  the  paper,  which  he  absolutely  re- 
fiised ;  they  then  rubbed  it  over  with  butter,  which 
they  called  "  the  explication  of  the  test  /'  and  when 
again  presented,  he  licked  off  the  butter,  but  rejected 
the  paper ;  upon  which,  after  a  long  trial,  in  ridicule 
of  the  absurd  reasoning  of  the  crown  lawyers  on  Ar- 
gyll's case,  they  found  the  dog  guilty  of  leising-mak- 
ingy  and  actually  hanged  him.t  In  Glasgow  the  same 
spirit  was  manifested  in  a  different  manner.  The 
students  put  on  favours  and  coloured  ribbons,  in  token 
of  their  being  Protestants.     For  this  some  of  their 

*  FounUunhall's  Hist.  Obs.,  p.  55. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  96.— In  this  work  the  curious  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
dog  is  inserted,  p.  303. 
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leaders  were  arrested,  and,  among  others,  the  jctang 
Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  briskly  defended  himself 
and  his  companions.  In  addressing  the  bishop  who  sat 
as  their  judge,  he  had  called  him  only  ^^  Sir."  ^'  Wil- 
liam," said  his  regent,  ^'  you  do  not  nndeistand  whom 
you  are  speaking  to ;  he  is  a  greater  person  than  your- 
self." *^  I  know,"  said  Annandale,  "  that  the  king 
has  made  him  a  spiritual  lord ;  but  I  know  likewise 
that  my  father  s  son  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
son  of  the  piper  of  Arbroath."* 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  generally  supposed,  that 
the  Presbyterians  who  suffered  during  this  period  were 
chiefly  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  This,  how- 
eyer,  is  an  error  which  may  easily  be  rectified  by  a 
glance  at  the  annals  of  the  persecution,  and  the  lists 
of  proscribed  individuals.  These  will  be  found  to 
comprehend  some  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  gentry  and  substantial  yeomanry 
of  the  country.  The  poorest  classes  were  in  general 
hostile  to  the  Covenanters,  and  too  often  lent  them- 
selves as  informers  against  them. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  suffered  at  this  period 
for  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty, 
we  may  briefly  notice  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Cesnock, 
the  Rev.  William  Carstairs,  Robert  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
wood,  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwart,  who  were 
all  brought  into  trouble  in  consequence  of  being  sus- 
pected of  accession  to  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  in  1684,  for 
their  supposed  share  in  which  those  illustrious  patriots. 
Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  had  suffered  death. 

Sir  Hugh  Campbell  was  brought  to  trial  on  this 

*  Wodrovr,  i{{.  p.  345. 
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chazge ;  but  finding  no  evidence  to  implicate  him  in 
the  plot,  they  determined  to  rain  him  by  accusing  him 
of  accession  to  the  rising  at  Bothwell,  and  permitting 
conventicles  to  meet  on  his  estate.    Sir  Hugh  proved 
his  innocence  of  these  crimes  beyond  all  doubt ;  but 
one  witness  remained,  named  Ii^^ram,  who  had  been 
heard  to  swear  that  he  would  be  revenged  on  him  for 
some  soppoaed  injury,  and  on  whose  evidence  his  pro- 
secutors depended.     Ingram  held  up  his  hand  to  take 
the  oath.     ^^  Take  heed  what  you  are  about  to  do," 
said  Sir  Hugh,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  ^^  and 
damn  not  jrour  own  soul  by  perjury ;  for  as  I  shall 
ani^er  to  God,  I  never  saw  you  in  the  face  before, 
nor  spoke  to  you."     The  man  was  staggered  by  this 
sippeal  to  his  conscience,  and  refused  to  depone  th& 
promised  fidsehood.    A  loud  shout  of  applause  pro- 
claimed the  delight  of  the  audience  at  this  failure  of 
the  proof.     The  disappointed  judges  were  incensed ; 
and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  Lord  Advocate,  de- 
clared, in  a  passion,  that  '*•  he  never  heard  of  such  a 
JPi'otestant  roar^  except  in  the  trial  of  Shaftesbury." 
The  jury,  having  brought  in  a  verdict  of  '*  not  guilty," 
were  insulted,  and  threatehed  with  imprisonment  for 
joining  in  the  applause ;  the  witnesses  were  kept  in 
confinement;  and  Sir  Hugh  himself,  though  he  escaped 
with  his  life,  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Bass, 
and  deprived  of  his  estate,  which  was  given  to  one  of 
his  judges. 

The  Rev.  William  Carstairs,  afterwards  Principal 
i>f  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  well  known  as 
the  confidential  correspondent  of  King  William,  was 
suspected  of  the  same  plot ;  and  refusing  to  betray  any 
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of  his  friendg,  was  subjected,  about  the  same  time,  to 
the  torture  of  the  thumbikins — an  instrument  newly 
introduced,  which  was  attached  to  the  fingers,  and,  hj 
means  of  a  screw,  made  to  compress  the  joints,  so  as 
to  produce  the  most  exquisite  pain.*  The  minister 
endured  this  torture  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  stea- 
dily refusing  to  answer  any  questions  which  might 
implicate  his  friends.  Afiter  some  time,  howeyer^ 
worn  out  by  rigorous  confinement,  he  agreed  to  make 
some  disclosures,  upon  receiving  a  solemn  promise 
from  Government  that  '^  nothing  he  said  should  be 
brought,  directly  or  indirectly,  against  any  man  in 
trial/'  His  evidence  involved  Robert  Baillie  of  Set- 
viswood,  as  one  who  had  met  with  others  to  consult 
what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  in  the  event  of  the  Duke  of  York 
succeeding  to  the  crown.  To  the  disgrace  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  his  own  unspeakable  distress, 
this  evidence  was  not  only  published  and  hawked 
about  the  streets,  but  adduced  by  the  king's  advocate 
as  "  an  adminicle  of  proof"  against  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman. Mr  Carstairs  lived  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Revolution.  He  w^  more  distinguished  as  a 
politician  than  as  a  clergyman ;  and  from  the  influence 
he  possessed  over  King  William  in  the  management 
of  the  civil  affairs  of  Scotland,  he  was  generally  known 
at  court  by  the  name  of  "  Cardinal  Carstairs."  t 

•  After  the  Revolution,  Mr  Carstairs  procured  the  instrument  by  which 
he  had  been  tortured,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
It  is  said  that  King  William,  being  curious  to  see  it,  inserted  his  royal 
fingers  in  the  thumbikins ;  and  Carstairs,  at  bis  desire,  having  given  the 
screw  a  turn,  his  majesty  exclaimed,  "  Hold,  hold,  Principal ;  another 
turn,  and  I  would  confess  any  thing." 

t  The  character  of  this  worthy  and  much  respected  minister  has  suf* 
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Robert  Bailtie  of  Jerviswood  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  and  engaging  characters  of  this  dark  period 
of  our  history.     Crentle  in  disposition,  and  bland  in 
manners,  yet  firm  and  fidthful  to  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, pious  and  learned,  he  united  accomplishments 
rarely  to  be  found  among  the  gentlemen  of  his  age, 
with  the  Tirtues  of  the  patriot  and  the  martyr.  .  At- 
tached to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Protestantism, 
his    well-tried  loyalty  could  not  shield  him  from 
the  maUce  of  a  GoTemment  who  were  bent  on  sub- 
jecting the  nation  to  the  iron  yoke  of  Popery  and 
despotism.     He  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
contracted  an  iUness  which  brought  him  to  the  gates 
of  death.     His  enemies,  eager  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  property,  and  afraid  he  might  die  in  their  hands 
before  his  attainder  enabled  them  to  reach  it,  made 
sure,  in  the  first  place,  of  £5000,  by  fining  him  to  that 
amount;  and  when  to  all  appearance  a  dying  man, 
and  unable  to  stand,  they  dragged  him  firom  his  sick- 
bed to  the  bar  on  an  impeachment  of  high  treason.    He 
appeared  in  his  night-gown,  attended  by  his  sister, 
who  administered  cordials  to  him,  to  prevent  him  from 
sinking  during  the  trial.     His  pretended  crime  was 
^*'  intercommuning  with  rebels," — in  other  words,  hav- 
ing harboured  or  conversed  with  fugitive  Presbyte- 
rians ;  along  with  which  they  attempted  to  combine 
a  charge  of  accession  to  the  Ryehouse  plot,  by  shame- 
ftiUy  producing  against  him  the  evidence  which  they 
had  procured  from  Carstairs.*     The  evidence  com- 

fered  from  the  misrepresentations  of  it  in  the  very  Moderate  account  of 
his  life  drawn  up  by  Dr  M'Cormick,  and  prefixed  to  his  State  Papers. 
*  Jerviswood  had  been  arrested  on  this  charge  in  England,  and  vrm 

hi 
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pietely  failed  ;  even  the  judges  were  satisfied  of  lus 
innocence ;  but  the  Council  had  determined  he  should 
die.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  their  sense 
of  justice.  ^'  Did  you  not,"  he  said,  addressing  Mac- 
kenzie, who  acted  as  king's  adyocate,  ^^  did  you  not 
own  to  me  prirately  in  prison  that  you  were  satisfied 
of  my  innocence?  And  are  you  now  convinced  in 
your  conscience  that  I  am  more  guilty  than  before  ?  " 
The  whole  audience  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  person 
thus  addressed,  who  appeared  in  no  small  confiision, 
and  replied,  "  Jerviswood,  I  own  what  you  say,  but 
my  thoughts  there  were  as  a  private  man ;  what  I  say 
here  is  by  special  direction  of  the  privy  council ; " 
and,  pointing  to  the  clerk,  he  added,  ''  He  knows  my 
orders."  "  Well,"  said  Jerviswood,  on  hearing  this 
unprincipled  avowal,  "  if  your  lordship  have  one  con- 
science for  yourself,  and  another  for  the  Council,  I 
pray  God  forgive  you ;  I  do.**  Then,  turning  to  the 
Justice-General,  he  said,  ^'  My  lord,  I  trouble  your 
lordships  no  longer." 

The  trial  concluded  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
December  24,  1684 ;  and  his  sentence  was,  to  be 
taken  that  same  day  (no  time  could  be  lost),  be- 
tween two  and  four  o'clock,  to  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh,  there  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  till  dead, 
and  thereafter  his  head  to  be  struck  o£f  and  his  body 
quartered.  When  this  doom  was  pronounced,  he 
said,  '^  My  lords,  the  time  is  short,  the  sentence  is 


offered  his  life  if  he  would  consent  to  turn  king's  evidence.  He  replied  to 
this,  with  a  smile, — *'  They  who  can  make  such  a  proposal  to  me,  know 
neither  me  nor  my  country."— Darfrywy^te'*  Mevioirs  of  Greai  Britarn, 
vol.  i.  p.  89, 
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sharp ;  <  but  I  thank  my  God  who  hath  made  me  as  fit 
to  die  as  ye  are  to  live." 

When  sent  back  to  prison,  "  he  leaned  over  the  bed 
and  fell  into  a  wondelfiil  rapture  of  joy,  from  the 
assurance  he  had,  that  in  a  few  hours  he  would  be 
inconceiyably  happy."  Being  asked  how  he  was,  he 
answered,  "  Never  better,  and  in  a  few  hours  Til  be 
well  beyond  conception!  They  are  going  to  send 
me  in  pieces  and  quarters  through  the  country ;  they 
may  hag  and  hew  my  body  as  they  please,  but  I 
know  assuredly  nothing  shall  be  lost,  but  all  these  my 
members  shall  be  wonderfully  gathered,  and  made 
like  Christ's  glorious  body."  On  the  scaffold,  he  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  serenity,  though  unable,  from 
bodily  exhaustion,  to  go  up  the  ladder  without  support. 
He  began  to  say,  ''  My  faint  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion  has  brought  me  to  this  end  " — ^when  the  drums 
were  ordered  to  beat,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  the 
executioner.  Their  spite  against  the  dead  body  of 
this  saint  was  very  great,  "  and  I  am  told,"  says  Wod- 
row,  "  the  quarters  of  it  lay  in  the  thieves-hole  for 
three  weeks,  before  they  were  placed  as  in  the  sen- 
tence."* "  And  thus,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  a  learned 
and  worthy  gentleman,  after  twenty  months'  hard 
usage,  was  brought  to  such  a  death  in  a  way  so  full, 
in  tdl  the  steps  of  it,  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
courts  of  the  Inquisition,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  the  steps  taken  in  it  were  suggested  by  one  well 
studied,  if  not  practised,  in  them."     It  is  gratifying 

*  Wodrow,  iv.  104-112,  and  Jddenda,—**  Mr  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  had 
his  life  taken  firom  him  at  the  croM,  and  every  body  was  sorry,  though 
they  durst  not  show  it."— Lorfy  Murray's  Memoirst  p.  41. 
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to  reflect,  that  while  the  names  of  his  persecutors  have 
been  forgotten,  or  are  only  remembered  with  execra- 
tion, the  memory  of  this  excellent  gentleman  is  still 
embalmed  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  good  men,  and  that  his  descendants  hare  risen 
to  opulence  and  honour  in  the  country.* 

Baillie  s  friend  and  companion  in  tribulation.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  of  Pol  wart,  escaped  from  prison,  and 
lay  for  a  long  time  in  a  place  of  concealment  so  re* 
markable,  that  it  is  not  surprising  he  should  have 
eluded  all  the  efforts  of  his  pursuers.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  a  faithful  domestic,  to  whom  alone  the  secret 
was  imparted,  his  wife  and  daughter  conreyed  a  bed 
during  night  to  the  family  burying-place,  in  a  vault 
under  ground  at  Polwart  Church,  where  Sir  Patrick 
remained  safe  during  a  whole  month,  with  no  light 
except  what  was  admitted  through  a  small  aperture 
at  the  one  end  of  the  vault.  As  night  approached,  his 
noble  and  amiable  daughter,  Grisell,  afiterwards  Lady 
Gnsell  BaiUie,t  repaired  to  this  gloomy  receptacle 
with  his  victuals,  and  remained  with  him  till  day- 
break. The  following  interesting  account  of  these 
midnight  interviews  is  given  by  Lady  Murray,  the 
daughter  of  the  youthful  heroine.  "  Lady  Grisell  had 
at  that  time  a  terror  for  a  churchyard,  ei^ecially  in 
the  dark,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  that  age,  by  idle 

*  Among  hid  illustrious  descendants,  is  the  present  Marchioness  of 
Breadalbane.  "  You  have  truly  men  of  great  spirits  in  ScetUmd,"  said 
Dr  Owen  to  a  friend ;  "  there  is  for  a  gentleman,  Ij/tr  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
-wood,  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities  I  ever  almost  met  with." 

t  She  was  married  to  George  Baillie,  son  of  the  martyred  Jerviswood, 
between  whom  and  Lady  Grisell  a  mutual  attachment  had  been  formed 
im  the  prison,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  while  their  fother»- 
were  in  confinement. 
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nursery  stories ;  but  when  engaged  by  concern  for  her 
father,  she  stumbled  over  the  graves  every  night  alone 
without  fear  of  any  kind  entering  her  thoughts,  but 
for  soldiers,  and  parties  in  search  of  him,  which  the 
least  noise  or  motion  of  a  leaf  put  her  in  terror  for. 
The  minister  s  house  was  near  the  church ;  the  first 
night  she  went,  his  dogs  kept  such  a  barking  as  put 
her  in  the  utmost  fear  of  a  discovery ;  my  grandmother 
(the  wife  of  Sir  Patrick)  sent  for  the  minister  next 
day,  and  upon  pretence  of  a  mad  dog,  got  him  to  hang 
ail  his  dogs.     There  was  also  difficulty  of  getting 
victuals  to  carry  him,  without  the  servants  suspecting ; 
the  only  way  it  was  done  was  by  stealing  it  off  her 
plate  at  dinner  into  her  lap.     Many  a  diverting  story 
she  has  told  about  this  and  other  things  of  the  like 
nature.     Her  father  liked  sheep's  head ;  and  while 
the  children  were  eating  their  broth,  she  had  conveyed 
most  of  one  into  her  lap ;  when  her  brother  Sandy, 
the  late  Lord  Marchmont,  had  done,  he  looked  up 
with  astonishment,  and  said,  '  Mother,  v^li  ye  look  at 
Grisell ;  while  we  have  been  eating  our  broth,  she 
has  eat  up  the  whole  sheep's  head !'    This  occasioned 
so  much  mirth  amongst  them,  that  her  father,  at  night, 
was  greatly  entertained  by  it,  and  desired  Sandy  might 
have  a  share  of  the  next.     His  great  comfort,  and 
constant  entertainment  (for  he  had  no  light  to  read 
by),  was  repeating  Buchanan's  Psalms,  which  he  had 
by  heart  from  beginning  to  end,  and  retained  them 
to  his  dying  day."*     Sir  Patrick  Hume  ultimately 
escaped  out  of  the  countrj^,  and  after  the  Revolution 

*  Memoirs  of  George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  of  Lady  Grisell  QaUlie, 
by  their  daughter,  Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope,  p.  36o98, 
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was  created  Ead  of  Marchmont,  and  Chancellor  of 
Scotland.  The  good  old  Presbyterian  retained  the 
same  composure  and  cheerfulness  of  mind  till  his 
death,  which  was- at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

In  February  1685,  died  Charles  II.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  under  the 
title  of  James  VII.  of  Scotland,  and  II.  of  England. 
The  accession  of  an  avowed  Papist  to  the  throne,  in 
itself  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution,  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  steps  paving  the  way  for  Popish  ascen- 
dancy. The  Scottish  Parliament,  more  ready  than 
the  English  to  favour  the  projects  of  James,  without 
even  requiring  him  to  take  the  coronation  oath,  vowed 
the  most  slavish  submission  to  his  will.  Several  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
Among  these  was  the  invasion  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
the  progress  and  issue  of  which  form  the  matter  of 
civil  history.  The  last  moments  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman  come  more  properiy  within  our  province. 
His  whole  demeanour,  afiter  his  apprehension,  was 
marked  by  a  calm  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation 
becoming  the  son  of  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Covenant. 
His  last  Sabbath  <»i  earth  was  spent  with  the  most 
heavenly  devotion.  To  his  sister,  the  Lady  Lothian, 
who  was  much  affected  on  taking  farewell  of  him,  he 
said,  '^  I  am  now  loosed  from  you,  ^nd  all  earthly 
satisfactions,  and  long  to  be  with  Christ,  whidi  is  far 
better.  It  seems  the  Lord  thought  me  not  fit  to  be 
iui  instrument  in  his  work ;  but  I  die  in  the  fkith  of 
it,  that  it  will  advance,  and  that  the  Lord^will  appear 
for  it.     I  hear  they  cannot  agree  about  the  manner  of 
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my  death ;  but  I  am  assured  of  my  salyation  :  as  for 
my  body,  I  care  not  what  they  do  with  it.  Sister,*' 
he  added,  while  his  heart  filled  at  the  thought  of  his 
afflicted  wife,  *'*'  sister,  be  kind  to  my  Jeanie**  About 
an  hour  before  his  execution,  he  dined  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, and  haying  been  accustomed  to  sleep  a  little 
after  meals,  he  lay  down  and  took  his  usual  repose. 
An  officer  of  state,  coming  to  visit  him  at  this  time, 
would  not  believe  that  he  was  asleep,  till  the  door  of 
the  apartment  was  softly  opened,  and  he  was  permit- 
ted to  look  in.  He  instantly  rushed  home  in  a  state 
bordering  on  distraction,  ^^  Argyll  within  an  hour  of 
eternity,  and  sleeping  as  pleasantly  as  a  child  i"  His 
conscience  smote  him,  when  he  thought  how  differ- 
ently he  would  have  felt  in  the  same  circumstances. 
On  the  scaffold,  the  Earl's  deportment  was  equally 
becoming.  Having  addressed  the  multitude,  prayed, 
and  foi^ven  his  enemies,  the  Episcopal  clergyman 
who  attended,  said  aloud,  '^  This  nobleman  dies  a 
Protestant."  Argyll  stepped  forward  and  said,  ^'  I  die 
not  only  a  Protestant,  but  with  a  heart-hatred  of 
Popery,  Prelacy,  and  all  superstition  whatsoever." 
He  then  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  saying,  ^^  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  me  into  thy  glory,"  he  gave  the  &tal  sign 
by  raising  his  hand,  and  the  axe  severed  his  head  from 
his  body. 

Though  the  Earl  of  Argyll  had  been  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  have  participated 
in  the  guilt  of  their  procedure,  yet  he  seems  to  have 
been  all  along  animated  by  a  genuine  love  to  liberty 
and  religion.     His  imsuccessful  effort  to  &ee  his 
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country  from  the  chains  of  despotinn,  entitles  him  to 
our  gratitude  as  a  patriot;  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  ranks  him  in  the  list  of  our  martjrrs. 

The  unfortunate  attempt  of  Argyll  led  to  still  greater 
sererities  against  the  Presbyterians.  The  jails  of  Edin- 
burgh being  filled  with  prisoners,  it  was  resolved,  on 
hearing  the  first  news  of  the  invasion,  to  transport  a 
number  of  them  to  Dunnottw  Castle,  a  fortified  place 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  village  of  Stone- 
haven, the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Some  of  them 
were  allowed  to  escape  on  taking  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy. The  remainder,  who  stood  faithful,  to  the  num- 
ber of  167  perscms,  men  and  women,  after  being  driven 
like  so  many  cattle  through  Fife  and  along  the  coast 
of  Angus,  were  thrust  promiscuously  into  a  dark  vault 
under  ground,  full  of  mire,  and  with  only  one  window 
looking  to  the  sea.  In  this  honrid  situation  they  were 
pent  up  during  the  whole  summer;  many  of  them 
died  from  disease ;  and  the  lives  of  the  rest  were  made 
bitter  by  the  barbarous  conduct  of  their  keepers.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  Government  to  compel  these 
poor  people  to  forswear  themselves,  by  pushing  them 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  human  endurance ;  and  their 
inflexible  fiddity  had  only  the  effect,  uniformly  ob- 
served in  the  history  of  persecution,  of  inflaming  the 
rage  and  malignity  of  their  persecutors.  Twenty-five 
of  the  prisoners  made  their  escape  one  day  down  the 
rocks  on  which  the  castle  was  built ;  but  fifteen  of 
these,  betrayed  by  the  low  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  apprehended,  and  cruelly  tortured.  They 
were  bound  hand  and  foot  on  a  form,  with  a  fieiy 
match  betwixt  every  finger,  six  soldiers  waiting  on 
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by  tams  to  keep  the  matches  aliye.  Some  of  them 
expired  under  this  diabolical  treatment,  while  others 
were  shockingly  mutilated,  the  yeiy  bones  of  the 
fingers  being  burnt  to  ashes. 

Soon  after  this,  howeyer,  a  change  took  place  in 
the  policy  of  Grovemment,  which  gave  a  temporary 
respite  to  the  suffering  Presbyterians.  James,  haying 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  nation  by  the  dissolution 
of  his  Parliaments,  and  the  admission  of  Papists  to 
places  of  power  and  trust,  found  it  neoessaiy,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  darling  purpose,  to  ingratiate' 
himself  with  the  Dissenters.  With  this  view,  he 
published,  in  1687,  various  acts  of  indulgence,  profes- 
sedly with  the  view  of  giving  *'  liberty  of  conscience," 
and  ^^  allaying  the  heats  and  animosities  among  the 
several  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,"  but  really 
in  order  to  rescind  all  penal  statutes  and  disabiHties 
affecting  the  Papists.  In  the  very  act  of  granting 
these  indulgences,  James  challenged  a  dispensing  and 
absolute  power,  directly  at  variance  with  all  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  '*•  We  have  thought  fit  to  grant," 
said  he,  in  one  of  his  proclamations,  '^  and  by  our 
sovereign  authority^  prerogative  rotfcUy  and  ahiolute 
poweTy  which  all  our  subjects  are  to  obey  without 
reserve^  do  hereby  give  and  grant  our  royal  toleration." 
Besides  this  unconstitutional  stretch  of  authority,  the 
indulgences  were  at  first  clogged  with  various  restric- 
tions. The  toleration  was  only  extended  to  ^'  moderate 
Presbyterians,"  and  to  such  as  were  wiUing  to  accept 
of  the  boon,  permitting  them  to  meet  in  private 
houses,  but  discharging  them  to  meet  in  bams  or 
meeting-houses,  and  with  a  renewal  of  all  the  former 
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seyerities  against  preaching  in  the  fields.      In  this 
shape,  not  one  of  the  Presbyterians  accepted  of  the 
Indulgence.     In  April  of  the  same  year,  howerer, 
James  published  his  *''•  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science," in  which  still  Mother  concessions  were  made ; 
and  this  was  followed,  in  July,  by  a  third  toleration, 
abolishing  all  penal  laws  for  nonconformity  to  the  re- 
ligion established  by  law,  and  taking  off  all  the  former 
restrictions,  except  the  prohibition  of  field-meetings. 
Of  the  Indulgence  in  this  form,  many  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  deemed  it  their  duty  to  accept  the 
benefit.     '^  The  Cameronians,"  says  Dr  Cook,  ^^  who 
had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  a  tyrannical  soye- 
reign,  acted  consistently  when  the  Indulgence  was 
offered  to  them,  and  they  boldly  refused  to  take  ad- 
yantage  of  what  had  flowed  from  so  polluted  a  source."* 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  heroism  of  these 
men,  who  yentured,  in  their  indiyidual  capacities,  to 
anticipate  the  judgment  uttered  in  the  following  year 
by  the  yoice  of  the  three  kingdoms.     Though  with 
some  of  the  principles  on  which  they  yindicated  their 
opposition  to  €U>yemment  we  cannot  agree,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  attitude  of  daring  fidelity 
assumed  by  this  persecuted  remnant,  presents  a  strik- 
ing and  honourable    contrast  to   the  pusillanimity 
of  the  nation  in  submitting  so  long  to  the  domina* 
tion  of  a  tyrant,  who,  by  casting  off  all  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  had  giyen  the  signal 
of  defiance   to  all  the  friends  of  ciyil  and  religious 
liberty.      Nor  can  we  justify  the  conduct  of  those 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  accepted  of  the  Indul* 

*  Cook's  History  of  the  Cburofa  of  Scothmd,  vol.  ill.  p.  4Sr« 
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gence,  and  particularly  of  some  who  went  so  far  as 
to  thank  the  king  for  the  insidious  measure,  as  ''  a 
gracious  and  surprising  fevour."  To  avail  themselves 
of  the  hbertj  granted  them  to  exercise  their  ministry 
without  molestation,  was  no  more  than  to  resume 
those  rights,  of  which  they  had  been  wrongfully  and 
forcibly  deprived ;  but  to  do  so  in  the  way  of  pledging 
their  loyalty,  without  protesting  against  the  monstrous 
usurpation  of  power  from  which  the  Indulgence  flowed, 
and  the  design  for  which  it  was  obviously  granted — 
the  establishment  of  Popery — ^was  involving  them- 
selves in  a  recognition  of  spiritual  tyranny  in  the  act 
of  accepting  religious  hberty.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  grasped  at  this  dangerous  boon,  indicated 
a  spirit  wearied  and  worn  out  by  long  persecution, 
and  which  manifested  itself,  after  the  Revolution,  in  too 
tamely  submitting  to  encroachments  on  their  spiritual 
independence.  In  their  trying  circumstances,  it  is 
easier  for  us  to  censure  them  for  what  they  did,  than 
to  say  how  they  ought  to  have  acted.  Meanwhile, 
the  ministers  did  all  in  their  power  to  gather  up  the 
scattered  fragments  of  their  constitution.  On  the  dOth 
of  August  1687,  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  met 
in  a  house  at  Glasgow,  and  resolved  on  measures  for 
the  licensing  of  preachers  and  the  settlement  of  congre^ 
gations.  They  were  thus  prepared,  in  some  measure, 
for  what  Providence  intended  to  do  for  the  deliverance 
of  their  beloved  Church. 

Prelacy  had  now  ruled  over  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land for  nearly  twenty-eight  years,  during  which  time 
its  reign  had  been  traced  in  blood,  and  upheld  by 
oppression.     It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  during  all  this 
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time  no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  ceremonies 
of  the  English  Chnrcb.  The  form  of  woiship  differed 
rerj  little  from  that  practised  by  the  Presbyterians. 
Our  Prelatic  clergy  had  ho  liturgy,  no  ceremonies,  no 
surplice,  no  altars,  no  crossing  in  baptism.*  What  is 
more  remarkable,  they  had  no  confession  of  &ith,  no 
standard  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  no  rule  to  guide  their 
practice,  except  the  will  of  the  bishops,  which  again  was 
regulated  by  the  will  of  the  king.  A  more  singular 
Church,  perhaps,  never  appeared  on  earth ;  it  was  nei- 
ther Popery,  Prelacy,  nor  Presbytery,  but  a  strange 
jumbleof  allthe  three ; — ^the  king  being  pope;  his  coun- 
cil the  cardinals;  the  bishops  moderators;  and  the 
dragoons  of  DaLdel  and  ClaTerhouse,  what  Mackenzie 
once  called  them,  the  *^  ruling  elders."  The  king,  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  deposed  ministers,  set 
aside  bishops,  and  gave  directions  both  as  to  the  mat- 
ter and  manner  of  preaching.  In  1 670,  a  law  was 
actually  passed  condemning  the  practice  of  lecturing ! 
The  minister  might  preach,  as  long  as  he  chose,  horn 
a  single  yerse ;  but  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  treason, 
to  select  two  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  exposition. 

From  the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  Prelatists 
(we  deny  their  exclusive  claim  to  the  title  of  Episco* 
palians)^  the  Prelatists  of  Scotland  (with  the  exception 
of  Leighton,  who  retired  in  disgust  at  their  proceedings, 
and  Charteris,  with  a  few  others,  who  refiised  the  Test) 
were  not  only  Arminian  in  their  doctrine,  but  quite 
prepared  to  symbolize  and  coalesce  with  Popery,  had 
James  succeeded  in  his  designs, — ^not  so  much  ^m 
conviction,  as  from  absolute  lack  of  all  principle,  and 

*  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  Vindication,  p.  7. 
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abundant  attachment  to  their  benefices.*  Scottish 
Prelacy,  indeed,  has  ever  betrayed  a  strong  leaning 
towards  Popery ;  and  as  this  proved  its  ruin  at  the 
Revolution,  so  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  symptoms 
of  its  being  destined  never  to  rise  again,  that  its  efforts 
to  do  so,  in  modem  times,  have  been  marked  by  the 
same  fatal  predilection.t  Our  danger  unquestionably 
lies  in  the  plausible  pretensions  of  a  '^  moderate  Epis- 
copacy/* 

As  the  termination  of  its  reign  approached,  Prelacy 
again  dipped  its  hands  in  blood.  After  all  others 
had  ceased  to  hold  field-meetings,  contented  with  the 
liberty  they  enjoyed,  or  unwilling  to  expose  themselves 
and  their  hearers  to  almost  certain  destruction,  by 
maintaining  an  unequal  war  with  the  royal  forces,  one 
individual  alone  continued  to  outbrave  the  fury  of  the 
Government  by  persevering  in  the  practice.  This  was 
Mr  James  Renwick.  Bom  of  poor  but  pious  parents, 
he  was  early  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
after  finishing  his  course  at  the  university,  he  went 
abroad,  and  received  license  in  the  United  Provinces. 
In  September  1683,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
joining  himself  to  the  Society  People,  became  their 
noinister.  With  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  the  zeal 
of  a  martyr,  he  entered  into  all  the  extreme  measures 
of  his  party;  he  penned  the  Sanquhar  declaration, 
and  preached  with  great  keenness  against  all  who 
accepted  the  various  indulgences  and  tolerations  of 
the  period.     It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  such  a 

*  See  Letter  of  the  Scots  Bishops  to  the  King,  Nov.  3, 1688,  in  Wodrow, 
iv.  p.  408 ;  Cook's  Hist.,  iu.  pp.  486,  437. 
t  See  Appendix,  Note  C,  Semi-  Popery  cf  Scottish  Prelacy, 
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character  would  be  specially  obnoxious  to  the  Qovem- 
ment.  Young  as  he  was,  they  thirsted  eagerly  for  his 
blood,  and  set  a  high  price  upon  his  head.  After  a 
Tariety  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  was  at  last  appre- 
hended in  the  beginning  of  February  1688.  When 
brought  before  the  Council,  he  boldly  ayowed  his 
principles,  disowning  the  authority  of  the  king,  and 
acknowledging  that  he  taught  his  people  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  pay  cess,  and  lawful  to  come  in  arms  to  the 
field-meetings  to  defend  themselres  against  the  king's 
forces.  The  Council,  struck  with  his  ingenuousness 
and  extreme  youth,  employed  various  methods  to  in- 
duce him  to  qualify  or  retract  these  sentiments,  but  in 
yain.  He  stood  firm,  and  was  brought  to  the  scafibld. 
There  he  displayed  the  same  noble  intrepidity  of  mind, 
mingled  with  a  spirit  of  cheerful  and  elevated  devo- 
tion. ^^  Lord,"  he  said,  in  his  last  prayer,  '^  I  die  in 
the  faith  that  thou  vnlt  not  leave  Scotland,  but  that 
thou  wilt  make  the  blood  of  thy  witnesses  to  be  the 
seed  of  thy  Church,  and  return  s^ain  and  be  glorious 
in  this  land.  Now,  Lord,  I  am  ready ;  the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife,  hath  made  herself  ready ! "  He  died, 
February  18,  1688,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.* 

We  are  told  that  '^  the  drums  beat  all  the  time, 
from  his  first  ascending  the  scaffold,  till  he  was  cast 
over,  without  intermission."  The  Government  were 
too  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  their  cause,  and  too 
much  afiraid  of  the  impresnon  Hkely  to  be  produced 
by  the  home  truths  which  came  from  the  lips  of  this 
faithful  witness,  to  allow  him  to  be  heard.     But  they 

*  Life  and  Death  of  James  Renwick,  by  Shields,  Biograph.  Presby., 
vol.  it. ;  Wodrow,  iv.  445. 
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failed  to  stifle  his  testimony ;  and  his  death  may  be 
said  to  have  sealed  their  doom.  He  was  the  last  that 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Scotland.  May  God  grant  he 
may  be  the  last  that  ever  will ! 

"  Dming  these  twenty-eight  years  of  persecution,  it 
is  computed  that  not  less  than  18,000  people  suffered 
death,  or  the  utmost  hardships  and  extremities,  on 
accoimt  of  religion.  Of  these,  about  1700  were  ban- 
ished to  the  Plantations;  and  of  this  number,  200 
were  lost  in  shipwreck,  by  the  carelessness,  or  rather, 
as  it  appears,  the  cruelty  of  the  seamen.  About  750 
-were  banished  to  the  northern  islands,  and  doomed  to 
wear  out  a  miserable  existence  on  these  then  unpeopled 
shores.  Those,  in  addition,  who  suffered  imprison- 
ment, and  the  privations  accompanying  it,  are  com- 
puted at  above  2800.  Those  killed  in  the  several 
skirmishes  and  insurrections,  are  reckoned  at  680, 
and  those  who  went  into  volimtary  banishment  about 
7000.  About  498  were  murdered  in  cold  blood; 
362  were  executed  by  form  of  law.  The  number  of 
those  who  perished  through  cold,  hunger,  and  other 
privations,  in  prison,  or  in  their  wanderings  upon  the 
mountains,  and  their  residence  in  caves,  cannot  be 
well  calculated,  but  will  certainly  make  up  the  sum 
total  to  the  number  above  specified."  * 

But,  as  Defoe  has  beautifully  remarked,  "  it  would 

*  Scots  Worthies,  Supplement,  p.  568.— The  above  is  given  as  the 
fullest  summary  I  have  met  with  of  the  sufferings  of  this  period.  The 
computation,  though  probably  well  founded,  is  higher  than  that  in  other 
accounts.  That  given  in  the  "  Answer  to  Presbyterian  Eloquence,"  p.  26, 
is  confessedly  imperfect.  In  a  short  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Short  Memorial 
of  the  Suffbrings  and  Grievances  of  the  Presbyterians,"  printed  in  1690, 
pp.  33-38,  the  numbers  are  given  as  follows : — Banished  as  slaves,  since 
1678,  700.— (This  does  not  include  those  banished  before  and  after  the 
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be  endless  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  sufferers ; 
and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  come  at  the  certain 
number  of  those  ministers,  Or  others,  who  died  in 
prison  and  banishment, — ^there  being  no  record^  pre- 
served of  their  prosecution  in  any  court  of  justice ; 
nor  could  any  roll  of  their  names  be  preserved  in  those 
times  of  concision  any  where,  but  under  the  altar,  and 
about  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  where  their  beads  are 
crowned,  and  their  white  robes  seen,  and  where  an 
exact  account  of  their  number  will  at  last  be  found."  ^ 
The  time,  however,  was  &st  approaching  when  this 
system  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  with  the  civil  despo- 
tism  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  was  doomed  to 
^L  Had  James  been  content  to  rule  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  his 
own  religion,  no  prince  bade  fairer  for  a  prosperous 
reign.  But  when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  seem  to  require  it,  Satan  exacts  sacrifices 
from  his  slaves  far  more  costly  than  those  usually 
required  from  the  servants  of  God.  When  Christ  is 
to  be  crucified,  or  antichrist  is  to  be  exalted,  the 
high  churchman  must  renounce  his  creed,  and  the 
liberal  statesman  his  consistency,  Herod  must  sacri- 
fice his  animosity  to  Pilate,  and  the  monarch  must 
risk  both  life  and  crown.      To  secure  the  triumph  of 

affklr  at  Pentland. )  Slain  in  the  aeveral  skirmishes,  about  400  some  odds. 
Executed  on  scaffolds,  under  colour  of  law,  140.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  include  those  executed  by  the  assizes  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  by  private  gentlemen  acting  under  commission.  '*  As 
for  the  number  of  such  as  have  been  forced  to  a  voluntary  exile  to  foreign 
countries,"  this  writer  says,  **  we  think  it  impossible  to  come  to  any 
reckoning  of  them."  Wodrow,  who  had  the  best  means  of  information, 
seems  to  have  despaired  of  drawing  out  a  complete  list  of  the  numbers  who 
suflbred  during  the  persecution. 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  168. 
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Popery,  James,  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  bigotry 
and  his  confessor,  rushed  on  his  own  rain.    His  fourth 
and  last  Indulgence  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.    The 
bishops  and  clergy  of  £ngland,  animated  by  a  yery 
opposite  spirit  from  that  of  our  Scottish  Prelatists,  were 
the  first  to  sound  the  alarm.     The  pulpits  resounded 
with  their  sermons  against  the  approaches  and  dangers 
of  Popery.      James  yainly  attempted  to  alarm  the 
cleigy,  and  stop  the  flame  in  its  progress,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  court  of  commission,  for  punishing 
ecclesiastical  offences,  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
famous Jeffireys.   The  bishop  of  London  being  brought 
before  this  tribimal,  denied  the  legality  of  the  court, 
and  pled  that  he  was  subject,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  alone.     Other  six 
of  the  bishops,  for  petitioning  against  the  contemplated 
innovations,  were  thrown  into  the  Tower.    From  that 
moment  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  sealed. 
James  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  infatuated  policy,  by 
attempting  to  subvert  the  freedom  and  religion  of  the 
country,  and  establish  Popery  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary 
power. 

In  Scotland,  as  the  hour  of  deliverance  approached, 
a  gloomy  and  portentous  cloud  hung  over  the  nation. 
Every  thing  seemed  prepared  for  the  re>establishment 
of  Popery.  The  highest  places  of  power  and  trust 
were  in  the  bands  of  avowed  Papists.  Many  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  had  already  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Swarms  of  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  were 
daily  coming  over.  Popish  schools  were  set  up  at 
Holyroodhouse,  and  Popish  tracts  were  busily  circu- 
lated.    The  booksellers'  Shops  were  ransacked  for  all 

M  m 
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works  agamst  Popeiy,  whieh  were  strictly  prohibited, 
on  the  ground  of  their  reflecting  against  ^^  the  king's 
religion."  A  feeling  of  mingled  suspicion  and  alarm 
perraded  all  classes ;  eyen  a  cross  look  would  expose 
a  man  to  danger.  But  when  hope  was  at  the  lowest, 
and  the  doud  at  the  darkest,  it  pleased  Divine  Pro- 
Tidence  to  send  deliyerance.  In  January  1689,  the 
tyrant  James  fled  from  the  country,  and  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  Eang  William,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  an  emancipated  people.  Presbytery  was 
restored  to  the  Church,  and  liberty  to  the  nation,  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  sufierings  of  a  twenty-eight  years' 
persecution  were  terminated  by  a  bloodless  and  glorious 
Revolution. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  88. 

MR  TYTLEE*8  CHARGE  AOAIK8T  JOHN  KKOX. 

Mr  p.  Fraser  Tttler,  in  his  **  History  of  Scotland,*'  has 
advanced  a  very  serious  charge  against  Knox,  of  having 
been  g^lty  of  accession  to  the  murder*  of  David  Biccio. 
This  extraordinary  charge  is  founded  on  an  unsubscribed 
and  unauthenticated  list  of  the  conspirators,  which  Mr 
Tytler  found  attached  by  a  pin  to  a  document  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  in  which  list  was  included  the 
name  of  John  Knox.  The  proof  furnished  by  this  list, 
though  contradicted  not  only  by  all  we  know  of  the  Re- 
former's character,  but  by  another  list  discovered  in  the 
same  Office,  which  is  well  authenticated,  and  does  not 
contain  the  name  of  Knox,  and  by  the  explicit  disavowal 
of  the  conspirators  themselves,  Mr  Tytler  attempts  to  con- 
firm by  conjectures  drawn  from  the  supposed  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  Reformer,  and  his  coimection  with 
thoee  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  In  reply  to  this  charge, 
the  author  of  the  foregoing  pages  inserted  a  letter  in  the 
^  Witness,"  which  appeared  in  other  newspapers  at  the 
time,  and  led  to  a  correspondence  with  Mr  Tytler.  That 
correspondence  the  author  has  been  urgently  requested  to 
sabjoin  to  the  present  work ;  a  request  with  which  he  the 
more  willingly  complies,  as,  besides  the  importance  of  the 
snbject,  it  may  serve  to  show  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
the  assertion,  which  has  been  made  in  certain  periodicals, 
— that  Mr  Tytler's  charge  has  never  been  answered.  It  has 
been  answered  by  others,  as  well  as  in  the  following  com- 
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municaUon,  in  which,  as  the  author  has  every  reason  t& 
belieye,  he  merely  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  and 
convictions  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

Sir, — In  the  seventh  volume  of  his  History  of  Scsotland, 
lately  published,  Mr  P.  Fraser  Tytler  has  broadly  charged 
the  Protestant  ministers,  and  particularly  John  Knox,  with 
having  been  privy  to  the  murder  of  David  Riccio.  The 
importance  which  he  himself  attaches  to  his  discovery  of 
**  this  fact,  now  stated,"  as  he  affirms  rather  hastily,  ^  for 
the  first  time,"  appears  from  his  formal  announcement  of 
it  in  his  preface,  and  the  space  which  he  has  devoted,  in 
his  proofs  and  illustrations,  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
charge.  As  it  has  been  quoted  with  no  small  triumph  in 
some  newspapers,  and  none  have  come  forward  in  defence 
of  the  Reformer,  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  the  privilege 
of  your  columns  for  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  consider  a 
most  groundless  and  unwarranted  aspersion. 

Mr  Tytler  begins  by  stating-  '^  the  popular  belief  on  this 
point,"  in  the  language  of  Dr  M'Crie  : — "  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  (Knox)  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
which  proved  fatal  to  Riccio.  But  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  an  event  which  contri- 
buted to  the  safety  of  religion  and  of  the  commonwealth, 
if  not  also  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  conspira- 
tors." This  is  quoted  from  ^  the  Life  of  Knox,  edited  by 
Dr  Crichton,"  'which,  it  is  well  known,  is  merely  a  reprint 
of  the  firtt  edition,  with  some  notes  taken  from  subsequent 
editions.  The  second  edition  of  Knox,  from  the  numerous 
additions  and  amendments  made  in  the  text,  might  be  said 
to  be  almost  a  new  work.  I  must  suppose  that  Mr  Tytler 
was  not  aware  of  this  fact  when  quoting,  as  he  does  through' 
out  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  from  Dr  Crichton's  edition ; 
for  it  is  not  generally  held  to  be  courteous  dealing  in  the 
literary  world  to  quote  from  a  brother  author's  first  edition, 
more  especially  in  a  historical  work  which  has  reached 
the  sixth.  The  consequence  is,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the 
author's  latest  discoveries  and  conclusions  are  not  fairly 
given.  Meantime,  I  may  state,  that  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
the  Life  of  Knox,  the  last  published  under  the  author's  own 
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«7e,  tlie  latter  part  of  the  sentence  quoted  above  runs  thus  : 
"  If  Qot  also  his  approbation  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy** — 
Vol.  u.  146,  sixth  edition,  p.  294.  What  this  "  object " 
was,  of  which  Knox  approved,  will  afterwards  appear. 

Tlie  only  piece  of  evidence  really  original,  on  which  Mr 
Tytler  founds  his  charge,  that  Knox  ''  was  precognizant 
of  the  intended  murder,"  is  a  stray  slip  of  paper,  which  he 
found  ''  pinned  to "  a  letter  of  Randolph  to  Cecil,  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  purporting  to  be  a  list  of  "  such  as  were 
consenting  to  the  death  of  David,"  or  **  privy  thereunto," 
and  containing,  among  other  names,  those  of  *'  John  Knox 
and  John  Craig,  preachers."  This  list  he  supposes  to  be 
in  the  hand-writing  of  a  clerk  employed  by  the  £arl  of 
Bedford,  then  at  Berwick ;  and  having  farther,  as  he 
thinks,  discovered  that  Bedford  and  Randolph  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  against  Riccio,  he  con- 
cludes that  this  was  an  authentic  list  of  those  implicated 
in  the  murder.  This  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  the 
public  were  ever  required  to  credit  a  charge  so  seriously 
affecting  the  character  of  any  individual,  on  the  faith  of 
a  bit  of  paper,  without  seal  or  signature,  tacked  by  a  pin 
to  another  document.  But  granting  that  Mr  Tytler  is  as 
correct  as  he  is  confident  in  asserting  the  genuineness  of 
this  list,  I  beg  to  observe,  \st,  That  the  list  bears  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  drawn  up  in  haste,  and  without 
correct  knowledge  of  the  particulars.  It  concludes  with 
these  words, — *  All  these  were  at  the  death  of  Davy  and 
privy  thereunto,  and  are  now  in  displeasure  with  the  Q., 
and  their  houses  taken  and  spoiled."  On  which  Mr  T3rtler 
remarks, — ''  It  is  certain  this  cannot  mean  that  all  whose 
names  a^e  to  be  found  in  the  list  were  personally  present 
at  the  act  of  the  murder  ;  it  should  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  all  these  were  at  the  murder  of  Davy,  or  privy  there- 
to." Now,  allowing  this  to  be  quite  **  certain,"  I  ask,  was 
it  true  that  JtJm  Craig  was  ^  in  displeasure  with  the 
Queen,"  or  that  his  *^  house  was  taken  and  spoiled ! "  So 
far  from  this,  we  know  that  Craig  was  rather  a  favourite 
with  the  Queen  ;  that  he  remained  in  town  quietly  dis- 
charging his  duties,  and  suffered  no  molestation  from  her. 
Must  we,  then,  insert  another  convenient  or^  and  suppose 
that  this  bungling  clerk  of  the  pin  meant  to  say,  ^  or  are 
now  in  displeasure  with  the  Queen,"  &c.,  intending  still 
that  Craig  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  Davy  f    If  so,  I 
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have  just  M  good  roMon  to  contend  thai  tiie  last  daniie 
■honld  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  Knox,  and  to  allege 
that  **  it  should  be  nnderstood  to  mean,"  that  **  all  these 
were  either  privy  to  the  murder^  or  are  now  in  displeasnre 
with  the  Qneen ;  **  which  hist  supposition  certainly  was 
true^  so  far  as  Knox  was  concerned.  Mr  Tytler  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  puipose  for  which  he  himself  has 
said  this  document  was  promised  ;  he  would  r^M-esent  it 
as  a  confidential  list  of  the  conspirators,  prepared  bj  Ran- 
dolph, from  his  previous  knowledge  of,  or  communication 
with  the  parties  ;  whereas,  it  ^ipears  from  Bedford's  pre- 
vious letter  to  Cecil,  that  what  th^  promised  to  smd  him 
was  an  account  of  *^  such  as  be  now  gone  al»xNid,'' — «.  e^ 
fled  to  different  parts  on  the  Queen's  i^iproach  to  Edin- 
buigh.  Knox,  we  know,  was  one  of  these ;  and  there  can 
be  tittle  doubt,  that  this  circumstance  alone,  conveyed  to 
them  by  report,  induced  Randolph,  or  the  derk,  to  add 
his  name  and  that  of  Craig,  as  fugitives,  to  the  list  of  those 
implicated  in  the  plot ;  tlMugh,  from  the  distance  at  which 
they  lived  from  the  scene^  their  information  was,  in  one 
point  at  least,  incorrect.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
fhdy  that  the  list  is  far  from  being  a  complete  one.  It 
contains  only  sixteen  names ;  whereas,  in  the  ^  Charge 
on  the  persons  delated  for  the  slaughter  of  Riccio^"  issued 
19th  March,  th^e  are  no  less  than  sevoity-one,  including 
lords,  knights,  and  servants,  all  of  whom  had  fiiUen  ^  in 
displeasure  with  the  Queen,"  and  were  "  gone  abroad,'* — 
though  neither  Knox  nor  Craig  are  mentioned  among  them. 
— K«tk,  App.  130.  Randolph's  letter  is  written  on  the 
21st  March,  and  yet  even  then  the  wiit^"  of  this  is  igno- 
rant of  the  real  state  of  matters.  So  much  for  the  pinned 
list 

2.  Mr  Tytler  has  discovered  another  list  of  those  impli- 
cated in  the  plot,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  Knox 
or  Craig.  One  would  suppose  that  this  might  have  satis- 
fied him  that  the  former  one  was  incorrect ;  but  with  a 
singular  pertinacity,  which  I  leave  the  reader  to  charac- 
terise, he  labours  to  i»ove  that  the  pinned  docomoit  was 
the  genuine  Ust,  and  the  other  a  corrected  copy.  For  this 
jHneference  he  has  given  us  no  reason  but  his  own  ccmjec- 
tores,  founded  on  the  circumstances  that  the  first  was  sent 
to  Cecil  confidentially,  while  the  other  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  England ;  and  that  Morton  and  Ruth- 
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ven,  in  sending  their  account  of  the  matter,  desuifed  Cecil 
to  ^  amend  and  qualify  any  thing  he  thought  extreme  or 
rudely  handled ;  '*  from  which  very  natural  request,  Mr 
Tytler  infers  it  to  be  likely  that  they  would  provide  him 
with  an  amended  list  of  the  conspirators  !  They  would, 
says  he,  ^  have  an  especial  object  in  keeping  the  names 
of  Knox  and  Craig  out  of  the  list."  And  of  this  object 
we  are  required  to  judge  from  the  foUowing  sentence :— ^ 
**  It  is  come  to  our  knowledge,"  they  say  to  Cecil,  "  that 
some  Papists  have  bruited  that  these  our  proceedings  have 
been  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland.  We 
assure  your  Lordship,  however,  upon  our  honour,  that  there 
were  none  of  them  art  nor  part  of  that  deed,  nor  were 
participate  thereof.'*  ^  Words  could  not  be  more  precise ; 
and,  let  it  be  observed,  they  occur,  not  in  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Council  of  England,  but  to  Cecil,  their  confidential 
correspondent.  And  yet,  though  Mr  Tytler  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  distinction  to  charge  these  noblemen  with 
having  garbled  the  list,  when  his  object  was  to  inculpate 
Knox  and  the  ministers,  he  will  allow  no  weight  to  it  in 
ibis  case  where  the  effect  would  be  to  exculpate  them.  On 
the  contrary,  he  actually  supposes  that,  writing  to  their 
friend  Cecil,  they  attempted  to  palm  upon  him  a  deliberate 
falsehood ;  and  he  quotes  it  as  only  affording  an  evidence 
that  they  had  an  object  in  keeping  the  ministers'  names 
out  of  the  list !  Not  content  with  this,  he  attempts  to  find 
an  equivocation  in  the  words  **  art  and  part ;"  because, 
forsooth,  Morton,  before  his  execution,  fourteen  years  after, 
denied  he  was  guilty  art  and  part  in  Damley's  murder, 
although  he  subsequently  confessed  he  foreknew  and  con- 
cealed it.  I  may  safely  leave  it  to  all  unbiassed  readers 
to  say,  if  such  an  interpretation  can,  with  any  fairness  or 
feasibility,  be  put  on  the  language  of  a  private  and  confi- 
dential letter,  so  solemnly  denying  that  the  ministers  had 
used  any  influence  to  instigate  the  proceedings  against 
Biccio,  or  had  any  share  or  participation  in  them. 

3.  Mr  Tytler,  like  all  the  partizans  of  Mary,  would  fain 
make  it  appear  that  the  murder  of  Ricdo,  wiUi  all  its  hor- 
rible accompaniments,  had  been  deliberately  planned  long 
before  ;  whereas,  he  must  surely  be  aware,  that  there  is 
Uie  strongest  evidence  for  believing,  that  the  conspirators 
intended  only  to  bring  him  to  public  execution,  and  that 
the  scene  in  the  Queen's  chamber  was  entirely  owing  to 
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the  hot-headed  King,  whose  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the 
wretched  minion  would  admit  of  no  delay,  and  hniried  the 
matter  to  a  premature  issue.  Spottiswood  tells  ns  that 
the  slaughter  of  Biccio  was  committed  in  the  outer  cham- 
ber or  g^lery  of  the  palace,  by  the  retainers  of  the  nobles, 
**  who  had  no  commandment  irom  the  contrivers  so  to  kill 
him,  it  being  their  purpose  to  have  brought  him  to  public 
execution,  which  they  knew  would  have  been  to  all  people 
a  most  grateful  spectacle."  The  same  account  is  given  by 
Knox,  Buchanan,  and  all  except  those  whose  object  it  was 
to  exaggerate  matters.  Ruthven  ^  takes  God  to  record, 
that  none  of  these  horrid  things  were  meant  or  done" 
which  the  Queen  and  her  friends  published  on  the  subject ; 
he  desired  his  accomplices  only  to  *  carry  the  man  down 
to  the  King's  chamber."  And  Dr  M'Crie  has  added,  in  a 
note,  which  Mr  Tytler  might  have  seen,  had  he  consulted 
any  other  than  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Life  of  Knox," 
that  '^  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
combination  against  Riccio,  says  that  it  was  their  purpose 
to  have  '  punished  him  by  order  of  justice,  but  men  pro- 
ponit,  and  Grod  disponit  otherways,  by  sic  extraordinar 
means,  quhilk  truly  my  own  heart  abhorred  when  I  saw  him ; 
for  I  never  consented  that  he  should  have  been  used  by 
(beside^  justice,  neither  was  it  in  any  nobleman  his  mind.* " 
— Vol.  li.  p.  145.  This  seems  to  prove  distinctly  that  there 
was  no  original  intention,  even  among  the  conspirators,  to 
assassinate  Riccio ;  nor  is  this  contradicted  eitiier  by  the 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  King,  or  the  bond  of  assur- 
ance, as  might  easily  be  shown.  How  much  less  reason 
have  we  for  imagining  that  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
contemplated  such  a  deed  !  The  real  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy was,  to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
lords,  and,  in  this  way,  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
religion  against  the  plot  which  had  been  formed  for  its 
extirpation, — an  object  which  the  contrivers,  it  appears, 
thought  they  could  not  accomplish  without  the  execution 
of  Riccio.  Although,  therefore,  it  should  be  granted,  in 
the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  and  merely  on  the 
presumptions  stated  by  Mr  Tytler,  that  Knox  was  apprised 
by  some  of  his  friendis  of  the  existence  of  such  a  conspi- 
racy, he  may  be  supposed  to  have  approved  of  its  ultimate 
obfeet  without  being  charged  with  foreknowledge  of  what 
he  himself  calls  the  "marvellous  tragedy,"  which  even 
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some  of  the  actual  conspirators  never  contemplated,  and 
which  took  the  whole  nation  by  surprise.  In  the  same 
light  it  was,  donbtless,  regarded  by  Randolph  and  Cecil, 
by  Murray,  and  the  other  banished  noblemen.  But  un- 
willing to  occupy  a  single  inch  of  space  in  your  paper 
beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  present  purpose,  I  forbear 
to  say  more  on  this  point.  With  regard  to  Knox's  senti- 
timents  on  the  delicate  subject  of  tyrannicide,  on  which 
his  accuser  builds  so  much,  I  shall  add  nothing  to  what 
my  father  has  said  ;  only  one  cannot  help  smiling  to  see 
the  use  which  Mr  Tytler  makes  of  the  admission,  that 
Knox  might  haye  approved  of  the  slaughter  of  Riccio  '^  so 
far  as  it  was  the  work  of  God,"  by  insinuating  that  he  '^  gave 
a  silent  consent  to  it,  so  far  as  he  considered  it  thO  work 
of  God,"  before  the  work  was  done  !  This  is  certainly  an 
odd  way  of  approving  of  the  Divine  procedure  in  provi- 
dence. Besides,  even  Knox's  approbation  of  the  deed  when 
done,  would  afford  no  ground  for  Mr  Ty tier's  allegation. 
Because  Mr  Chalmers  in  his  ^  Caledonia,"  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  '^  Minstrelsy,"  have  expressed  their  high  admi- 
ration of  the  dastardly  Hamilton,  who  assassinated  "  the 
Gt)od  Regent "  Murray,  am  I  warranted  to  conclude  that 
these  gentlemen  were  quite  capable  of  being  privy  to  such 
another  diabolical  murder  ? 

4.  The  interpretation  which  Mr  Tytler  puts  on  the  fast 
which  happened  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of 
Biccio*s  death,  is  nothing  new ;  he  has  been  anticipated 
here  by  poor  Walter  Goodall,  who  pretended  to  se6  no 
other  design  in  the  lessons  and  prayers  which  were  ordered 
to  be  used  on  that  occasion,  than  to  prepare  for  the  murder 
of ''  Seignor  Davie."  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  this  fast 
was  appointed  in  December  of  the  preceding  year,  when 
no  such  event  was  contemplated.  The  ministers  did  not 
conceal  their  objects  in  appointing  this  service.  They 
boldly  avowed  that  their  desire  was  to  have  the  banished 
lords  restored  ;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  a  bloody 
plot  had  been  devised  by  the  Guises,  and  signed  by  Queen 
Mary,  having  for  its  object  the  extirpation  of  all  Protettants, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  they  could  have  found  passages 
of  Scripture  more  suited  to  their  circumstances  than  those 
which  spoke  of  the  plots  and  cruelties  of  the  ancient  ene- 
mies of  Israel.  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  seems  passing 
strange,  that  Mr  Tytler  should  have  adverted  so  slightingly 
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as  he  has  done,  to  one  plot,  with  the  Qaeen  at  its  head, 
which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  according  to  thie  designs  of  the 
conspirators,  would  have  involved  Scotland  and  England 
in  one  mass  of  carnage — and  should  have  reserved  all  his 
indignation  for  another  plot,  with  the  King  at  its  head, 
which  issued  only  in  the  harbarous  execution  of  a  despicable 
menial  of  the  Court. 

5.  The  last,  and  indeed  the  onljr  thing  in  the  shape  of 
evidence  adduced  bj  Mr  Tytler,  is  the  fact,  that  Knox,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Queen  to  Edinburgh,  retired  to  Kyle. 
This  is  no  new  charge.  It  was  first  stated  by  Keith  (p.  333)^ 
and  is  repeated  by  Goodall  (i.  257),  that  Knox  **  hid  him- 
self in  the  west  country,  thereby  plainly  taking  npon  him 
to  have  been  one  of  the  contrivers  (at  least  abettors)  of  the 
ungodly  deed."  It  is  rather  fatal,  however,  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  these  writers,  that  it  is  not  supported  by  a  single 
contemporary  authority.  Neither  Sir  James  Melville, 
Lord  Herries,  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  James  the  Sext, 
Sir  James  Balfour,  Buchanan^  Spottiswood,  nor  any  writer 
of  the  period  whom  I  have  met  with,  many  of  them  suffi- 
ciently willing  to  tell,  had  it  been  suspected,  have  hazarded 
such  a  conjecture.  Knox  himself  gives  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  flight  on  the  approach  of  the  incensed  Queen :  ^  All 
that  knew  of  her  cruel  pretence  and  hatred  towards  them 
flew  here  and  there."  Mr  Tytler  says,  he  **  fled  in  extreme 
agony  of  spirit ;  '*  and  refers,  in  proof  of  this,  to  *  his  prayer 
added"  (prefixed)  **to  his  answer  to  Tyrie."  It  is  plain 
he  never  saw  more  of  that  prayer  than  what  is  quoted  in 
the  life  of  Knox,  and  doubtfiil,  if  he  did,  whether  he  might 
not  have  misunderstood  it.  The  sins  over  which  Knox  there 
mourns,  are  "  chiefly  those,  whereof  the  warld,"  he  says, 
*  are  not  able  to  accuse  me."  The  prayer  breathes  tiie 
spirit  of  Christian  resignation,  and  that  ardent  desire  to 
be  released  from  the  troubles  of  this  life,  which  he  so  often 
expressed.  What  Mr  Tytler  sneeringly  calls  his  '^  extreme 
agony  of  spirit,"  was  grief  for  the  situation  of  his  flock,  his 
wife,  and  children.  "Tyrie,  in  his  reply,  scofis  at  this 
amiable  expression  of  piety,"  says  Dr  M'Crie,  **  and  in  so 
doing,  the  Jesuit  discovers  that  he  was  as  great  a  stranger 
to  conjugal  and  parental  feelings  as  he  was  to  the  rules  of 
logic." — Vol.  ii.  209  (not  in  first  edition). 

I  must  not  intrude  longer  on  the  patience  of  your  readen 
by  adducing  the  contrary  evidence  which  might  be  for- 
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nished  against  this  charge,  but  cannot  refirain  from  quoting 
the  testimony  of  his  secretary — ^  good,  godly  Richart  Ban- 
natyne" — who  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  his  master's 
character  better  than  Mr  Tytler.  When  Knox  was  accused 
by  Robert  Hamilton  of  St  Andrews,  of  being  ^  as  great  a 
murtherer  as  any  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  and,  therefore, 
suld  not  cry  out  so  fast  against  murtherers,  he  being  privy 
to  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Damley  at  Perth,"  the  Be« 
former  no  sooner  heard  of  the  charge,  than  he  challenged 
the  defamer  to  make  it  good,  and  Hamilton  was  glad  to 
retract.  Upon  wliich  Bannatyne  said  to  him,  '^  Oif  I  knew 
my  maister  to  be  sic  a  man,  I  wold  not  serve  him  for  all 
the  geir  in  Sanct  Andrews." — Ban,  Memorials^  p.  261. 
Of  the  character  of  Mr  Tytler's  attempt  to  fix  this  stigma 
on  our  illustrious  Reformer,  I  shall  say  nothing.  It  seems 
very  much  of  a  piece  with  his  charge  against  the  martyr 
Wishart,  which  proved  a  complete  failure.  And  I  am 
much  deceived  if  this  renewed  attack  on  our  Reformers 
will  redoimd  much  more  to  his  credit. — I  am  yours,  &c. 

Thomas  M'Crie. 
George  Squourey  Dec,  2,  1840. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CALEDOVIAK   MERCURY. 

Sir, — In  the  ** Caledonian  Mercury"  of  the  14th  Decem- 
ber 1840,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  here,  I  find  a  letter 
from  Mr  Thomas  M'Crie,  the  son  of  the  late  learned  bio- 
grapher of  Knox,  in  which,  in  answer  to  some  remarks 
I  had  made,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  my  History  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  accession  of  Knox  to  the  conspiracy  for  the 
murder  of  David  Riccio,  he  accuses  me  of  having  sneered 
at  the  Reformer's  grief,  and  scoffed  at  his  amiable  expres- 
sions of  piety.  Such  is  the  only  sense  that  I  can  attach  to 
the  following  passage  : — '^  Mr  Tytler  says,  he  (Knox)  'fled 
in  extreme  agony  of  spirit,'  and  refers,  in  proof  of  this,  to 
his  '  prayer  added  (prefixed)  to  his  answer  to  Tyrie.'  It  is 
plain  he  never  saw  more  of  that  prayer  than  is  quoted  in 
the  Life  of  Knox,  and  doubtful,  if  he  did,  whether  he  might 
not  have  misunderstood  it.  The  sins  over  which  Knox 
there  mourns,  are  chiefly  those  *  whereof  the  world,'  he  says, 
'  are  not  able  to  accuse  me.'  The  prayer  breathes  the  spirit 
of  Christian  resignation,  and  that  ardent  desire  to  be 
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released  from  the  troubles  of  this  life,  which  he  so  often 
expressed.  What  Mr  Tytler  sneeringlj  calls  his  '  extreme 
agony  of  spirit,'  was  grief  for  the  situation  of  his  flock,  his 
wife,  and  children.  '  Trrie,  in  his  reply  (says  Dr  M'CMe), 
scofl^  at  this  amiable  expression  of  piety,  and  in  so  doing 
the  Jesuit  discovers  that  he  was  as  great  a  stranger  to 
conjugal  and  parental  feelings  aa  he  was  to  the  nUes  of 
logic.'" 

In  reply  to  this  strange  passage  I  beg  to  assure  Mr 
MXMe,  that  I  read  the  prayer  of  Knox  to  which  he  alludes, 
and  which  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  his  fathers 
work,  «J»  the  origimcU,  that  I  weighed  it  with  attention,  and 
on  its  evidence  stated,  that  Knox  fled  from  Edinburgh  in 
great  agony  of  spirit.  There  is  not  in  the  sentence  in 
which  I  have  mentioned  this  fact,  nor  in  the  whole  histori- 
cal remarks  on  the  assassination  of  Riccio,  one  word  which 
can  by  any  ingenuity  be  strained  into  a  sneer  or  a  scoff 
against  the  Reformer.  Indeed,  it  was  not  possible  there 
should  be ;  for  I  can  say,  with  great  sincerity,  that  these 
remarks,  and  the  whole  narrative  regarding  the  accession 
of  the  I^testants  to  this  conspiracy,  were  written  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  under  a  feeling  of 
deep  responsibility  in  bringing  forward  evidence  which 
implicated  a  great  man,  and  with  a  wish  to  weigh  all  in 
the  balance  of  impartiality  and  charity. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  in  no  way  entitled  to  com- 
plain that  my  arguments  should  have  failed  in  convincing 
Mr  M'Crie,  or  any  one  else ;  but  I  haw  a  right  to  complain 
when  a  gentleman  who  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  comes  forward,  and  in  a  public 
paper  represents  me  as  a  sneerer  and  scoffer  upon  subjects 
which  I  hold  as  sacred  as  he  does  himself. 

I  call  upon  Mr  M'Crie,  therefore,  by  the  name  he  bears 
— a  name  which  I  have  never  alluded  to  without  respect — 
to  retract,  as  publicly  as  it  has  been  made,  an  expression 
which  has,  no  doubt,  hastily  escaped  him  ;  and  when  this 
is  done,  I  promise  to  show  him  that  he  has  been  equally 
hurried  in  his  defence  of  the  Reformer,  and  that  the  main 
argument  upon  which  he  relies  is  erroneous  and  untenable. 
. — I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Patrick  Fikabeb.  Ttti:.ee. 
Devonahire  Place,  London^ 
December  21, 1840. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CALEDONIAN  MERCURY. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  Thursday  last,  I  observe  a  letter 
from  Mr  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  in  which,  referring  to  mine 
which  lately  appeared  in  your  columns,  that  gentleman 
complains  that  I  have  accused  him  **  of  having  sneered  at 
the  Reformer's  (John  Knox's)  grief,  and  scoffed  at  his 
amiable  expressions  of  piety,"  and  concludes  by  "  calling 
upon  Mr  M'Crie  to  retract  as  publicly  as  it  has  been  made 
an  expression  which  has  no  doubt  hastily  escaped  him  ;" 
adding,  **  when  this  is  done,  I  promise  to  show  him  that 
he  has  been  equally  hurried  in  his  defence  of  the  Reformer." 
Granting,  Sir,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  piece  of  indis- 
cretion here  complained  of,  it  appears  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  Mr  Tytler  should  suspend  his  reply  to  a 
vindication  of  Knox  from  a  charge  so  deeply  affecting  not 
only  the  honour  of  the  Reformer,  but  indirectly  that  of 
the  Protestant  cause,  upon  such  a  condition.  But  waiving 
tliis,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  represented,  nor  meant  to 
represent,  Mr  Tytler  "  as  a  sneerer  and  scoffer  upon  sacred 
subjects."  My  words  were, "  What  Mr  Tytler  sneeringly 
cal&  '  his  extreme  agony  of  spirit,*  was  grief  for  the  situa- 
tion of  his  flock,  his  wife,  and  children."  And  then  fol- 
lowed a  quotation  from  the  Life  of  Knox,  referring  to  Tyrie 
the  Jesuit,  whom  Dr  M*Crie  accuses  of  "  scoffing  at  this 
amiable  expression  of  piety " — my  object  in  introducing 
which  was  to  show,  that  this  same  prayer,  to  which  Mr 
Tytler  alludes,  had  been  misunderstood  before,  and  that 
Dr  M*Crie  considered  that  the  grief  therein  expressed 
might  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  "  conjugal  and  paren- 
tal feelings"  of  the  Reformer.  Though  I  cannot  see  that 
my  language  properly  admits  of  the  sense  which  Mr  Tytler 
says  is  "  the  only  sense"  he  can  attach  to  it,  I  regret  that 
the  brevity  requisite  in  such  communications  should  have 
led  him  to  such  a  conclusion.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  my  intention  to  charge  him  with  "  having 
sneered  or  scoffed  at  expressions  of  piety,"  occurring  in  a 
prayer,  of  which  I  had  just  stated  that  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr  Tytler  "  never  saw  more  than  is  quoted 
in  the  Life  of  Knox  ;"  and  to  tell  the  truth,  my  impres- 
sion was,  from  his  referring  to  the  Notes  in  the  Life,  as  his 
sole  authority,  that  he  had,  at  the  time,  seen  no  more  of  it 
than  what  is  there  quoted,  which  is,  **  Now,  Lord,  put  an 
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end  to  my  miserie."    I  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
retract  a  chai^  which  I  never  intended  to  bring. 

What  I  did  chai^  Mr  Tytler  with,  was  his  having 
alluded  sneeringly,  not  to  the  piety,  but  to  the  grirf  ex- 
pressed by  Knox  in  that  prayer.     And  considering  that, 
when  Mr  Tytler  spoke  of  the  Reformer  as  having  **  fled  in 
extreme  agony  of  spirit"  from  Edinburgh  to   Kyle,  he 
intended  to  represent  him  in  the  light  of  a  criminal  fleeing 
from  justice,  I  still  hold  that  I  was  entitled  to  view  his 
language  in  the  light  of  a  sneer,  indicating  contempt  of  the 
feelings  of  distress  which  he  expresses  in  that  prayer,  and 
insinuating  that  the  **  miserie"  which  he  prayed  God  to 
*  put  an  end  to,"  arose  not  from  causes  such  as  those 
assigned  in  the  prayer,  for  which  every  pious  mind  must 
feel  respect,  but  from  remorse,  or  a  cowardly  sense  of  con- 
scious but  unconfessed  guilt  as  a  murderer.    If,  however, 
Mr  Tytler  means  to  deny  that  this  was  his  intention  in 
using  the  words,  as  I  must  suppose  from  his  declaring  that, 
in  all  he  has  said,  there  is  "  not  one  word  which  can  by 
any  ingenuity  be  strained  into  a  sneer  or  scoff  against  the 
Reformer,"  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  my  mistake  ;  and 
rather  than  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promised  demonstra- 
tion, willingly  express  my  regret  that  I  should  have  so 
understood  his  meaning. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I  carefully  endeavoured 
to  avoid,  in  my  letter,  the  least  expression  of  personal 
disrespect  for  Mr  Tytler,  not  less  from  regard  for  his  own 
character,  and  the  uniform  respect  with  which  he  alludes 
to  the  name  of  my  father,  than  from  aversion  to  mingle 
with  this  question  the  asperities  of  private  controversy. 
Mr  Tytler's  "  impartiality  and  charity,"  as  a  writer,  are 
fair  subjects  of  dispute,  and  must  be  tried  by  another 
standard  than  his  own  professions.  Meanwhile,  before 
again  bringing,  or  attempting  to  substantiate  such  serious 
charges  against  our  Reformers,  he  may  learn,  perhaps,  to 
improve  still  more  in  these  cardinal  virtues  of  the  histo- 
rian, by  finding  how  easily  a  charge  may  be  brought 
against  himself,  of  which  he  is  consciously  innocent ;  and 
how  deeply  he  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  being  even  sus- 
pected of  sneering  at  the  piety  of  the  man  whom  he  charges 
with  accession  to  a  barbarous  murder. — ^I  am,  8ir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  M^Crie. 

George  Square,  Dec.  25, 1840. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CALEDONIAN  ME&CU&Y. 

Sir, — T  have  read  last  night  in  the  "  Caledonian  Mercury" 
of  the  26th  December,  Mr  M'Crie's  second  letter  on  the 
subject  of  Knox  and  Riccio.  He  there  states,  that  he 
never  meant  to  accuse  me  of  sneering  at  the  Reformer's 
**  piety,"  but  at  his  "  grief,"  and  adds,  that  if  this  was  not 
my  intention,  he  willingly  expresses  his  regret  for  having 
misunderstood  my  meaning.  This  explanation  I  readily 
accept.  I  beg  again  to  affirm,  that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  conveying  a  sneer  either  at  the  piety  or  the 
grief  of  the  Reformer,  and  that,  having  carefully  read  over 
the  pajBsage  in  question,  with  a  wish  to  alter,  in  a  subse- 
quent edition,  any  words  to  which  this  meaning  might  be 
attached,  I  am  unable  to  find  them. 

And  now,  Sir,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  distinctly 
disclaiming  a  groundless  imputation,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  close  the  jyublic  part  of  this  correspondence.  I  have 
promised  to  show  Mr  M'Crie  that  he  has  been  hurried  in 
his  defence  of  the  Reformer,  and  that  the  main  argument 
upon  which  he  relies  is  erroneous.  This,  however,  I  pur- 
pose to  do,  not  by  entering  into  a  newspaper  controversy, 
a  method  ill  adapted  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  quite 
uncongenial  to  my  habits,  but  by  communicating  to  him 
some  additional  remarks  and  extracts,  which  probably  I 
shall  afterwards  publish. 

I  have,  in  conclusion.  Sir,  only  to  express  my  best  thanks 
to  you  for  the  insertion  of  my  letters,  and  to  subscribe 
myself,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Patrick  Eraser  Tytler. 

London,  34,  Dewnshire  Place, 
Dee,  30, 1840. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CALEDONIAN  MERCURY. 

Sir, — Mr  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler  has  transmitted  to  me, 
according  to  his  promise,  some  remarks  on  my  defence  of 
Knox,  with  the  view  of  convincing  me  that  I  have  been 
**  hurried "  in  that  attempt ;  and  as  this  promise  was 
publicly  given,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  state,  with  equal 
publicity,  and  without  saying  any  more  at  present,  that. 
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SO  far  from  convincing  me,  Mr  Tjtler  has  not  touched  the 
main  points  on  which  I  relied,  and  has  only  confirmed  me 
in  the  persuasion,  that  his  charge  against  Knox  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence  worthy  of  credit. — I  remain,  yours, 
&.C.  Thomas  M'CaiE. 

G€orge  Square,  Feb.  8, 1841. 


Here  ends  the  published  correspondence.  With  regard 
to  the  private  communicMion  referred  to  in  the  last  letter, 
as  Mr  Tytler  did  not  app^r  to  wish  or  expect  its  publica- 
tion by  me  (whatever  use  he  may  intend  to  make  of  it  in 
his  second  edition),  I  shall  refrain  from  publishing  it  here. 
His  courtesy  in  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  I  most 
gratefully  acknowledge.  But  after  Mr  Tytler  having  ap- 
prised the  public  of  his  intention  to  transmit  to  me  docu- 
ments which  would  convince  me  that  I  had  been  ^hurried" 
in  my  defence  of  Knox,  and  that  my  ^  main  argument  is 
erroneous  and  untenable,"  it  would  be  leaving  him  an  unfair 
advantage  in  the  controversy,  were  I  to  say  nothing  more 
than  that  he  had  failed  in  convincing  my  mind.  I  shall, 
herefore,  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  purport  of  his  com- 
munication, and  the  substance  of  my  reply  to  it. 

The  documents  which  Mr  Tytler  sent  me  referred  exdu- 
tivdy  to  one  of  my  statements--namely,  that  ewn  granting 
that  Knox  was  apprised  beforehand  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Riccio  (of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  credible 
or  satisfactory  proof),  it  did  not  follow  that  he  consented  ' 
to  the  murder  of  that  person,  inasmuch  as  there  was  strong 
evidence  that  the  conspirators  themselves  did  not  origi- 
nally, or  unanimously,  contemplate  his  murder  at  all.  In 
opposition  to  this,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  was  a 
mere  subordinate  part  of  the  defence,  but  which  Mr  Tytler 
is  pleased  to  call  my  ^  main  argument,"  the  extracts  which 
he  sent  were  intended  to  show,  that  Ruthven  and  Morton, 
with  the  other  conspirators,  had  resolved,  some  time  before, 
on  the  assassination  of  Riccio ;  and  that  their  resolution 
was  known  to  Randolph  and  Cecil.  .This  is  the  sole  pur- 
port of  Mr  Tytler*s  private  communication. 

In  reply  to  this,  after  expressing  my  regret  that,  the 
charge  against  the  Reformer  being  public,  Mr  Tytler 
should  have  contented  himself  with  a  private  answer  to  the 
defence,  and  my  fears  that  such  a  method  wouM  neither 
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do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  Befoitnery  nor  give  satis* 
faction  to  the  public, — ^there  being  many  besides  me  ^ho 
required  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  allegation, — 
I  remarked,  in  substance,  that  his  documents  still  left 
room  for  the  supposition,  which  rests  on  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  the  conspirators  did  not  at  first  contemplate  the 
murder  of  Bicoio.  The  reports  of  the  murderous  designs 
of  the  king  against  Biccio  had  no  doubt  reached  the  ears  of 
the  English  diplomatists,  for  he  took  very  little  pains  to 
conceal  them.  But  that  even  Buthven,  the  chief  person 
to  whom  the  king  communicated  his  purpose,  neither 
wished  nor  projected  the  tragical  result,  appears  from  his 
own  account : — **  The  said  Lord  Buthven  C(nin9dled  him  to 
the  eontrary,  and  thought  it  not  decent  that  he  should  put 
hand  on  such  a  mean  person ; "  but  the  king  persisting  in 
his  design,  "  Buthven  affixed  a  day  whereon  David  should 
be  slain,  thoi^  he  vcould  hene  him  rcsther  to  be  judged  6y  ihe 
nobiUty." — Keith,  Append.  121.  That  the  other  conspirators 
(if  such  they  can  be  called)  were  taken  by  surprise,  ap« 
pears  very  evident  from  the  language  of  Doufflas  of  Loch- 
leven,  who  was  one  of  them.  I  give  the  whole  passage 
relating  to  the  subject  from  the  original  manuscript.  It 
is  a  stnking  passage,  and  exhibits  the  light  in  which  good 
men  at  the  time  viewed  the  event,  both  as  the  doing  of 
man,  and  as  the  ^  disponing  "  of  fSrovidence^ — in  the  for- 
mer point  of  view  distincUy  condemning  it,  and  in  the 
latter  acknowledging  the  influence  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  in  effecting*  the  deliverance  which  followed,  in 
terms  so  simple  and  devout,  that  he  must  be  singularly 
prejudiced  indeed  who  would  construe  them  into  an  ap- 
probation of  the  crime  which  was  overruled  for  good : — 
*'  The  king,  the  queen's  husband,  noways  content  with  him 
(Biccio)  that  he  should  pretend  to  rule,  [and]  that  he 
could  get  nothing  donne  for  him  at  the  queen's  hand,  took 
purpose  by  [advice]  of  som  other  lords  of  the  religion, 
as  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Lord  Buthven,  Lindsay,  the 
Secretary,  and  diverse  barons,  and  was  of  purpose  to  have 
given  him  and  pumshed  him  by  order  of  justice. 

But  men  proponit  and  Ood  dieponit  otherways,  by  some  ex- 
traordinar  means,  which  truly  my  own  heart  abhorrit, 
when  I  saw  him  ;  for  /  never  eoneentit  that  he  should  be  need 
by  (beside  or  against)  juetieey  neiAer  toat  it  in  any  nobleman  Ail 
mind.    But  always  (nevertheless)  it  stayed  the  forfeiture 

Nn 
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of  the  noblemen  of  the  religion  at  that  time  ;  amd  tft«  fcuta 
and  prayen  of  the  Kirk  loere  keardy  winch  ntoer  retumUfira  €hd 
in  fxnn. ' — Loddeven  Papen,  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton. 

To  this  I  may  now  add  the  testimony  of  David  Hume 
of  Godscroft,  who  may  be  almost  termed  a  cotemporary 
historian,  and  possessed  the  best  means  of  information. 
He  tells  us  that  the  noblemen  had  determined  that  Biccio 
**  should  be  carried  to  the  city,  and  hope  his  trial  hy  cunzcy 
and  so  legally  and  formally  (for  they  had  matter  enough 
against  hun)  condemned  and  executed  at  the  market-cross 
of  Edinburgh."  On  apprehending  him,  howeyer,  at  the 
palace,  which  they  were  obliged  to  do  by  the  Jong's  orders, 
their  attendants,  hearing  the  noise  of  scuffling  made  by 
Huntly  and  Bothwell  in  the  court  below,  and  **  not  know- 
ing what  it  might  import,  but  fearing  that  he  might  be 
rescued  from  them,  fell  upon  him  and  stabbed  him  with 
their  daggers,  sore  against  the  niU,  and  besides  the  intention  of 
Morton  and  the  rest  of  the  noUemen,  who  thought  to  have 
caused  execute  him  upon  the  scaffold,  so  to  have  gratified 
the  common  people,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  a  most 
acceptable  and  pleasant  sight." — Hum^s  History  of  the 
House  of  Dongas  and  Angus,  vol.  ii.  p.  159-161.  Speaking 
of  Hume,  Mr  Pinkerton  says,  **  This  writer,  who  composed 
his  work  about  the  year  1630,  has  often  original  and 
authentic  information." — Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  "  It 
is  true,"  says  Dr  M'Crie,  ^  that  Hume  lived  nearly  to  the 
year  1630,  and  might  finish  his  history  in  his  old  age  ;  but 
he  was  bom  between  1550  and  1560.  Being  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  and  agent,  as  well  as  the  kinsman  of  Archi- 
bald (the  third  of  that  name)  Earl  of  Angus,  he  had  access 
to  the  family  papers  of  that  nobleman,  and  to  other  valu- 
able sources  of  intelligence." — Life  ofMdmile,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
Writing  of  him,  Andrew  Melville  says,  **  I  love  the  sin- 
cere z^  and  undaunted  spirit  of  that  excellent  man,  and 
upright  friend.  Would  to  Grod  that  the  equestrian,  not  to 
say  the  ecclesiastical  order,  could  boast  of  many  Gods- 
crofts  I"  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  testimony 
of  such  a  writer  is  infinitely  more  worthy  of  confidence, 
and  more  likely  to  contain  the  truth,  than  any  flying 
rex)orts,  which,  caught  up  by  a  stranger,  and  hastily  trans- 
mitted to  his  correspondents  without  much  examination, 
may  have  found  their  way  into  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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Widi  all  the  ftcts  on  both  sides  now  b^re  liim,  eTsry 
reader  may  Ibnn  his  own  theoiy  of  the  matter.  To  us  it 
i^pears  very  phiin,  that  the  king  alone  was  bent  on  murder, 
— that  some  of  the  lords,  rather  than  not  compass  their 
ends — the  removal  of  Riccio,  and  the  return  of  their  friends 
— ^were  willing  to  humour  him,  thou^  their  wishes  pointed 
another  way  ;  that  these,  knowing  the  king's  temper,  and 
not  being  sure  what  might  happen  in  the  scuffle,  took  the 
precaution  of  getting  a  document  under  the  king*s  hand 
which  might  secure  them  in  any  event ;  that  some  others 
of  them,  owing  to  circumstances  or  known  character,  were 
not  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  a  bloody  chance  at  all ; 
that,  aforUoriy  the  ministers  and  Knox  were  in  this  last 
predicament ;  that,  if  apprized  of  any  such  design  at  all,  it 
is  highly  improbable  they  were  let  deeper  into  the  mystery 
than  that  a  plot  was  in  agitation,  which  was  to  issue  in  the 
seizure  of  the  favourite,  and  his  bemg  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  law ;  but  that  afterwards,  people  who  knew  little  of 
the  minute  history  of  the  event,  and  cared  little  for  the 
character  of  the  implicated  parties,  above  all,  who  had  no 
objection  to  attach  a  stigma  to  the  ministers,  ascribed  the 
crime  of  the  few  to  all  who  were  suspected  of  being  cog^ 
nizant  of  any  part  of  the  plot,  or  who  had  any  interest, 
near  or  remote,  in  its  issues. 

But  even  granting  what  Mr  Tytler  is  so  anxious  to  prove, 
that  there  had  been  a  formed  and  fixed  purpose  that  Ric- 
cio should  be  asBcusinatedy  this  does  not  affect  the  **  main 
argument"  in  my  vindication,  which  rests  on  the  glaring 
invalidity  and  inconclusiveness  of  the  only  piece  of  evi- 
dence upon  which  Mr  Tytler  attempts  to  implicate  Knox 
in  the  guilt  of  accession  to  the  murder.  That  evidence, 
we  repeat,  does  not  go  beyond  the  miserable  scrap  of  paper 
which  he  found  pinned  (by  some  person  unknown)  to  a 
document  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  which  paper  is  a 
list  (written  by  some  person  unknown)  containing  the 
names  of  Knox  and  Craig  among  the  conspirators  who  had 
fled.  The  incorrectness  of  this  unsubscribed  and  suspi- 
cious paper  has  been  shown,  from  its  containing  the  name 
of  Craig,  who  was  never  suspected  of  the  plot,  and  never 
left  the  city.  It  is  disproved  by  an  authenticated  list  of 
the  conspirators,  in  which  no  mention  is  made,  either  of 
Knox  or  Craig,  and  by  the  official  lists  of  the  proscribed 
individuals,  published  after  the  whole  plot  had  been  re^ 
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▼ealed  by  the  kmg  to  Mary,  who  would  have  gladly  availed 
herself  of  the  sti^test  pretext  to  have  involved  John  Knos 
in  the  odium  and  guilt  of  the  conspiracy.  And  it  is  dia* 
tincUy  oontradicted  by  the  conspirators  themselves^  who 
declare  that  the  ministera  had  no  share  whatever  in  aiding 
or  abetting  the  transaction.  Beyond  this,  in  all  that  A& 
l^er  sa3rs,  there  is  an  entire  want,  not  oidy  of  proo^  but 
of  an  attempt  at  proof,  that  the  lords  made  Knox  cogniz- 
ant of  their  designs.  And  yet,  without  attempting  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  this  unauthenticated,  di^roved,  and 
oontradicted  document,  Mr  Tytler  contents  himself  with 
attacking  a  mere  collateral  statement,  to  which  the  advo* 
cate  of  Knox  might  have  had  recourse,  on  the  supposition 
that  his  accuser  had  proved  him  to  have  been  cognizant 
of  the  conspiracy,  but  which,  property  speaking,  forms  no 
necessary  part  of  his  defence  from  the  chai^.  The  reader 
is  left  to  <&aw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  conjectures  drawn  &om  Knox*s  sentiments,  interests, 
and  connections,  by  which  Mr  Tytler  attempts  to  support 
his  chaige,  are  unworthy  of  &rther  notice.  Mr  Tytler 
may  entertain  the  opinion  that  murder  was  not  so  alien  to 
Knox's  principles,  but  that  he  might  know  of  the  purpose 
to  slaughter  Biccio.  But  that  is  merely  Mr  Tytler's 
opinion  ;  and  the  opinion  that  a  man  of  Knox's  piety,  pm- 
dence,  and  intelligence,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  party  to  such 
a  proceeding,  is  at  least  equally  deserving  of  credit.  That 
there  exists  in  the  breasts  of  some  in  our  day,  as  there 
certainly  did  in  his  own  day,  an  amkaaa  agaioBt  Uie  Refor- 
mer, wluch  prepares  them  for  believing,  on  the  slightest 
evidence,  or  what  has  the  appearance  of  evidence,  that  he 
was  capable  of  the  most  monstrous  crimes,  we  have  no 
doubt.  But  we  beg  to  hold  Mr  Tytler  to  the  point.  Be- 
fore advancing  such  a  serious  charge  against  the  Reformer, 
in  an  historical  work  laying  any  claim  to  impartiality,  he 
ought  to  have  produced  the  clearest,  the  most  direct,  and 
the  best  authenticated  proof.  Instead  of  this,  his  chaige 
hangs  by  nothing  more  than  the  slip  of  paper  already  cha- 
racterised, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judg^  has 
been  pronounced  as  worthless  as  the  pin  by  which  it  was 
preserved  from  annihilation.  It  has  been  justly  asked  by 
the  talented  editor  of  the  'Witness,"  in  lus  ingenious  re- 
flections on  this  controversy, '  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
similar  accusation  in  any  Jnsticiaiy  Court  in  the  kmgdom. 
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or  where  could  a  jury  be  fonnd  of  twelve  men^  of  plaiii 
sense^  who  wonld  not  at  once  dismiss  it  as  fiivolons  and 
nnfonndedy  without  so  much  as  entering  the  jury  box?" 

If  this  be  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  in  which  Mr  Tytler 
means  to  continue  his  history,  we  venture  to  preidict, 
that  it  will  stamp  a  character  on  his  work  which  will  cast 
suspicion  on  eveiy  other  statement  which  it  contains. 
Posterity  will  pay  but  little  r^^ard  to  charges  so  slightly 
supported,  even  tiiongh  they  may  receive  the  passing  smile 
of  party-spirited  reviewers.  Meanwhile^  however,  we  can- 
not but  regret  the  injury  which  must  be  done  to  Uie  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  by  the  revival  of  such  asper- 
sions ;  not  to  speak  of  our  historical  literature,  which  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  suflBering  damage  from  a  trifling  and 
delusive  antiquarianism,  which  leads  its  votaries  to  over- 
estimate old  manuscripts,  and  place  them  above  the  most 
accredited  documents  .of  hisUny,  especially  if  they  happen 
to  be  found  in  a  charter  chest  or  a  State  Paper  Office. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  several  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
name  in  the  literary  world,  and  critically  versed  in  our 
national  history,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  the  whole  of 
this  correspondence,  published  and  unpublished,  entirely 
agree  with  me  in  concluding  that  Mr  Tytler  has  completely 
fSuled  in  his  attempt  to  implicate  Knox  in  this  conspiracy, 
and  that  the  evidence  on  which  he  suspends  his  charge  is 
not  entitled  to  the  smallest  consideration.  Should  he  re- 
turn to  that  charge  in  a  second  edition,  it  may  be  found 
advisable  to  enter  into  more  detail,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  some  more  widely  known  medium  of  defence. 


NOTE  B,  p.  494. 

EXTREMES  KEOAHDINO  THE  INDULGENCE. 

Fr<m  Mr  John  Bhekader  to  Mr  MWard,  Dee,  27,  1679.— 
Wodrow  MSS.,  fol.  69, 129. 

"  I  must  crave  leave  to  repeat,  that  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced,  from  unquestionable  evidence,  that  as  there  hath 
been  indeed  a  grievous  defection  and  stepping  asido  by 
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complying  with  these  Indulgences,  first  and  last,  and  yet 
like  to  be  worse  and  worse ;  so  there  are  some  of  late  that 
have  both  spoken  and  practised  so  insolidly  and  incond- 
derately  (to  say  no  worse),  in  venting  themselves  against 
the  same,  as  have  tended  more  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
opposite  party,  than  to  convincing  and  reclaiming  them 
from  their  error,  as  is  ever  usual  by  the  like  practices. 
That  holy  and  necessary  duty  of  faithful  and  zealous  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  truth  and  ways  of  Grod,  and  against 
error  and  sinful  courses,  is  such  a  duty  as  needs  to  be 
managed  with  as  much  solidity,  circumspection,  fear  and 
trembling,  as  any  I  know.  For  herein  the  truth  is  much 
concerned,  especially  when  we  have  to  contend  with  such 
of  whom  several  are,  and  otherwise  have  been  eminent 
and  pious,  as  will  not  be  denied  in  our  case.  I  say  the  car- 
riage of  some  (within  these  two  years),  of  whom  I  shall  not 
doubt  but  they  are  pious  and  well-meaning,  hath  been 
such  in  diverse  things,  as  have  more  irritate  and  stirred  up 
strife  than  edified,  whereby  the  former  beauty  and  blessed 
success  of  the  Gospel  at  these  meetings  called  conventicles, 
hath  been  observed  to  be  much  marred  and  eclipsed,  and 
the  Indulged  there-through  to  rest  more  secure,  and  put 
farther  from  resenting  their  course  and  practice ;  as  others, 
also,  who  once  appeared  zealous  against  the  same,  have 
been  tempted  to  turn  cool,  and  some  of  them  stoutly  to 
plead  in  the  behalf  of  that  indulgence ;  and  others,  who,  I 
hope,  will  be  found  continuing  stedfajst  in  their  zeal  against 
that  course,  are  much  weakened  in  what  weight  and  autho- 
rity they  might  have  had  in  following  those  more  solid 
means  and  ways  they  have  used,  and  were  yet  intending  to 
use  more,  in  witnessing  against  that  evil,  being  looked  upon 
by  the  indulged  as  approvers  of  all  the  extravagant  courses 
of  others  against  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
branded  as  unsteadfast  and  unfaithful  cloakers  of,  and 
connivers  at,  the  indulgence  and  indulged,  because  they 
do  not  insist  and  dwell  ad  nauseam  upon  this  woeful  subject, 
and  at  the  same  rate  they  themselves  do,  and  because  they 
have  sometimes  freely  admonished  them  to  carry  with 
more  godly  prudence  and  caution,  more  conducible  to  their 
intended  scope.  You  know  it  hath  been  incident  to  the 
Church  in  former  times,  and  will  be  so  long  as  she  is  mili- 
tant, and  labouring  with  many  imperfections  and  byassed 
inclinatious,  that  in  such  times  of  tryall,  she  hath  had,  and 
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readily  will  have,  some  that,  either  out  of  ignorance,  inad- 
vertance,  or  worse,  do  precipitate  themselves  upon  extremes 
and  excesses  upon  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  hand.  We 
know,  and  no  doubt  yourself  also  cannot  but  know,  that 
there  is  great  need,  in  our  days  also,  to  take  heed  that  the 
way  of  God  (which  is  strait  and  lyeth  in  the  just  mids),  and 
that  which  is  our  good,  be  not  evil  spoken  of.  I  will  not 
particularly  dip  into  these  differences  and  debates  which 
fell  out  amongst  that  party,  before  the  late  disaster  at 
Hamilton  (Bothwell  Bridge),  any  farther  than  to  tell  you, 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  inrormation  and  judgment  which  I 
can  pass  thereupon,  these  debates  were  so  ill  and  impru- 
dently managed,  and  with  such  furious,  hot,  peremptory, 
and  needless  contentions,  by  some  few  on  both  sides,  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  give  a  determinate  decision  which  of  the 
two  had  most  influence  on  that  miscarriage  and  sad  result, 
wherein  the  Lord  is  to  be  adored  in  all  submission ;  and 
all  of  us  have  cause  to  lie  in  the  dust  before  him  upon 
many  accounts." 


NOTE  C,  p.  649. 

SEMI-POPE&T  OP  SCOTTISH  PRELACY. 

In  ascribing  to  Scottish  Prelatists  a  decided  leaning  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  I  have  stated  a  truth  which,  there 
is  reason  to  think,  none  of  them  will  question,  and  with 
which  few  of  them  will  be  offended.  It  has  always  been 
the  boast  of  this  section  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  they 
approach  nearer,  in  their  forms  and  doctrines,  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  than  any  other  communion.  And  from 
the  days  of  James  VI.,  who  acknowledged  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  be  his  "  mother  church,  though  defiled  with  some 
infirmities  and  corruptions,"  they  have  certainly  shown  a 
strong  disposition,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  **  meet  her  in  the 
midway."  An  attempt  of  diis  kind  was  made  by  William 
Forbes,  first  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1634,  in  a 
work  which,  having  been  published  after  his  death,  in 
1668,  by  Bishop  Sydserf,  with  high  approbation,  may  be 
fairly  viewed  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Scottish 
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Pnlftlistfl  of  that  period.  This  work  is  entitled  '^  Con- 
aderationfis  ModeBt»  et  PaoifioB  ControTersiamm,  Jus- 
tificationey  Porgatorio,  InTocatione  Sanctomm,  Christo 
Mediatore,  et  Eucharistia."  The  general  character  of  this 
work  is  thus  meet  jnstlj  described  by  Dr  Irving  : — **  Any 
honest  plan  for  promoting  peace  may  seem  to  merit  praise  ; 
but  it  IS  a  Tory  indifferent  method  of  securing  the  peace  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  by  offering  to  meet  the  Papists 
half  way.  This  is  reforming  backwards." — lAves  of  Scot' 
Hik  Wrken^  vol  ii.  p.  6.  On  the  point  of  justification,  the 
doctrine  advocated  by  Bishop  Forbes  is  Arminianism  in 
its  grossest  -form.  With  regard  to  prayers  for  the  dead, 
he  holds  the  practice  to  be  **  not  only  lawful,  bat  in  some 
sort  useful  to  the  dead,"  p.  266  ;  and  thoi%h,  with  some 
Papists,  he  disclaims  an  exptatcvy  poxgatory,  he  insists 
there  must  be  **  some  middle  state,  not  in  heaven,  but  in 
some  place  in  the  heavens  known,  only  to  God,  where  the 
souls  of  the  departed  are  perfecting  themselves  by  sad 
sighs  for  the  full  fruition  of  God.  The  ancient  practice  of 
prayers  and  offerings  for  the  dead,  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  discarded  by  Protestants  as  altogether  useless,"  pp.  266, 
267.  On  the  intercession  of  angels  and  saints,  "  what- 
ever the  more  rigid  Protestants  may  have  taught,"  the 
bishop  thinks  that  ^  the  blessed  martyrs  and  saints  are 
pleading  for  the  Church,  and  their  prayers  are  far  from 
being  useless  f*  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  '^  a  calling 
unto,  rather  than  a  calling  upon  them,  cideocationem  potim§ 
quam  wweoHoneoiy**  pp.  275, 300.  ^  In  the  Supper,  by  the 
admirable  power  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit,  we  communicate  invi- 
sibly with  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  not  other- 
wise {hattd  teens)  than  if  we  visibly  did  eat  and  drink  his  flesh 
and  blood,"  p.  386.  In  fine,  '^  the  sacrifice  offered  in  the 
Supper  is  not  only  eucharistical,  but  also,  in  a  sound  sense, 
propitiatory,  and  may  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  living 
but  to  the  dead,"  p.  466. 

From  this  brief  account  of  Bishop  Forbes*  work,  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  he  and  his  fnends  were  prepared 
to  meet  the  Papists  somewhat  more  than  half  way.  It  is 
exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  attempts  of  Thomdike  and 
others  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  explain  away  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  The  aiUum  tSei^ 
tlrnm  he  maintains  on  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  other  points, 
tells  its  own  tale.    Those  who  have  been  paying  any  atten- 
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tion  to  the  signs  of  the  timee  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  specimen  of  the  Puseyism  of  the  17th  century, 
after  lying  in  oblivion  for  nearly  200  years,  has  been  lately 
brought  into  notice  by  our  Scottish  Prelatists  ;  and  that 
an  advertisement  has  just  appeared,  announcing  a  new 
edition  of  the  ^  Contideratianes,'*  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  assigns  as  his 
reason  for  republishing  this  work  of  '^  the  first  bishop  of 
Edinburgh  after  the  deaolcUion  of  the  Church,  the  revival 
in  some  of  a  hope,  distant  and  slender,  of  healing  the 
mournful  schism  which  has,  for  300  years,  rent  the  Western 
Church  !"  This  is,  in  fact^  nothiiig  more  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  repeated  attacks  lately  made  by  that 
party  on  the  character  of  our  reformers,  and  the  venom 
poured  on  all  who  attempt  to  follow  their  steps.  Every 
thing  seems  to  be  preparing  for  another  and  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  Man  of  Sin. 


NOTE  D. 

ANALOGIES  BETWEEN  PAST  AND  PRESENT  TIMES. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  advert, 
in  passing,  to  the  numerous  analogies  and  coincidences 
which  the  preceding  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
presents  to  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  that 
Church.  Every  reader  will  be  able  to  perceive  them,  and 
must  draw  his  own  conclusions.  But  appearing,  as  this 
little  work  does,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  crisis  which  threatens 
a  renewal  of  the  scenes  we  have  been  describing,  we  caEn- 
not  conclude  without  noticing  the  striking  parallel  between 
the  present  times  and  those  particularly  of  1662,  when  by 
the  act  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Glasgow,  between  300  and 
400  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  charges  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  the  land  re-establishing  Prelacy. 
— ^P.  401.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  any  treatise  written 
about  that  period,  without  observing,  in  the  first  place,  the 
similarity  between  the  aiguments  then  used  by  the  perse- 
cutors, and  those  now  employed  against  the  Church.  The 
following,  from  a,  very  rare  pamphlet,  remarkable  for 
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its  ability  and  moderation,  which  was  published  in  1677, 
entitled,  ''An  Apology  for,  or  Vindication  of,  the  Oppressed 
and  Persecuted  Ministers  and  Professors  of  the  iS^byte- 
rian  Reformed  Religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,"*  may 
give  some  idea  of  what  we  allude  to : — 

**  But  many  place  the  demerit  of  these  severe  punish- 
ments in  the  disobedience  of  the  laws  establishing  Prelacy, 
— ^the  now  great  cry  of  those  engaged  in  the  present  course, 
for  justifying  of  all  enormities  committed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government.  A-m.  To  this  we  say,  first,  that  all 
divines  and  lawyers  assert,  if  non-obedienoe  be  separated 
from  contempt  of  authority  (as  in  many  cases  it  may  be), 
that  the  demerit  of  disobedience  is  not  rigorously  to  be 
pursued  with  punishments."  **  li  it  not  a  tad  matter  in  ihig 
ea$e,  iJuU  we  meet  with  no  other  thing  from  any j  for  tatufying  of 
our  eonteiencet,  and  bringing  ns  the  length  of  cheerfiil  obedAenee  to 
thit  thing,  but  the  cry.  Law,  law!  which,  in  the  matters  of 
God,  can  be  no  sure  bottom  to  our  consciences,  seeing  we, 
as  Christians,  are  under  a  law  antecedent  and  superior  to 
that  of  men's !" — Pp.  8,  9.  "  We  shall  consider  next  some 
of  these  exceptions,  most  commonly  used  against  us,  with 
which  we  are  publicly  and  privately  branded,  for  rendering 
us  odious  and  hatefid  to  all.  1.  That  we  refuse  to  give 
that  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  his  laws  and  commands, 
that,  under  pain  of  damnation,  is  enjoined  to  all  subjects 
in  the  Word  of  God,"  &c.— P.  60.  *«  The  true  state  of 
the  question  is,  whether  a  Church,  constituted  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Word,  provided  and  settled  with  ministers 
regularly  called  and  submitted  to,  should  yield  to  the 
magistrates  and  prelates  violently  Meeting  their  minietersy  and 
thrusting  in  other  minietets  upon  her,  not  only  without,  but 
again^,  her  content,*^ — P.  74.  *•  All  power  of  the  prelates 
and  their  creatures  in  the  Church,  is  by  law  fountained  in 
and  derived  from  the  magistrate,  and  in  its  exercise  sub- 
ordinated to  him  (as  is  evident  from  the  Act  of  Beetitution, 
Pari.  Carl.  2,  Sess.  1).  1.  They  are  expressly  made  to 
have  a  dependence  upon,  and  subordination  to,  the  king, 
as  supreme  to  them  in  their  Church  judicatories  and  ad- 
ministrations.   2.  The  government  of  the  Church,  in  its 

*  This  tract  was  written  by  Mr  Hugh  Smith,  minister  of  Eastwood, 
assisted  by  some  of  his  brethren,  and  particularly  bv  Mr  Alexander  Jamie- 
son  of  Oovan,  "who,"  says  Wodrow,  "was  justly  reckoned  one  of  the 
acutest  philosoj^ers  and  most  solid  divines  at  this  time  in  Scotland."-^ 
Lffe  qf  James  Wodrow,  by  hit  ton,  Bobert  Wo4rou>,  p.  54. 
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ordering  and  disposing,  is  annexed  to  the  crown  as  one 
royal  prerogative  thereof.  3.  The  giving  of  Church  power 
to  Church  officers  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect  and  deed  of 
his  laws  and  acts,  without  idiieh  all  power  in  the  Churdi  it 
declared  to  be  null  and  wid.^* — Pp.  79,  81.  In  the  Act 
(igainst  unlawful  Ordinaliom  (as  they  call  them),  the  ordina- 
tion of  persons  to  the  ministry,  by  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  have  not  conformed  to  FS*elacy,  is,  by  the  tole  authority 
of  the  mayistrate,  made  void ;  and  all  mvniiterial  acti  and  Church 
benefits  depending  thereon,  declared  to  be  nuU** — P.  162. 

These  old  acts  may  probably  be  found  of  some  use 
shortly :  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to 
new  acts  of  Parliament  to  accomplish  the  same  work. 
What  part  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  be  led  to  take,  in 
the  event  of  such  legislation  being  revived,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meanwhile,  if  the  enemies  of  the  Church  are  to 
renew  the  acts  which  led  to  the  Persecution  and  issued  in 
the  Revolution,  it  becomes  her  friends  to  imitate  the  fidelity 
of  ^  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  ministers  and  professors 
of  the  Presbyterian  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  and  to  avoid  their  mistakes.  In  this  pamphlet 
there  is  one  thing  condemned  and  lamented  in  the  conduct 
of  ministers  and  congregations  at  the  crisis  of  1662,  which 
deserves  attention.  The  author,  while  he  makes  all  allow- 
ances for  the  suddenness  of  the  act,  and  the  good  intentions 
of  the  sufferers,  says, "  Yet  we  judge  it  the  infirmity  and 
sin  of  congregations  and  ministers,  that  they  did  not  cleave  to 
one  another  cu  pattort  and  floeks'.  We  do  not  plead  for  minis- 
ters keeping  to  the  accessories  of  the  ministry, — as  Hrks,  stipends, 
manses,  gUbes,  4r<?.,  which  were,  by  divine  precept,  their  ri^, 
but  not  in  their  power  to  hold ;  but  we  assert  it  was  sin, 
that  they  continued  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry, 
pastoral  oversight  of  the  flocks,  keeping  up  the  government 
of  the  Church,  we  had  been  in  the  possession  of;  and  people's 
not  adhering  to  their  ministers  in  hearing  and  receiving  of 
ordinances  from  them,  and  not  affording  them  all  due 
encouragement  and  maintenance,  all  which  was  done  by 
ministers  and  churches  in  times  of  sorer  persecution  than 
ours.  "—P.  28. 

It  is  our  earnest  prayer  and  hope  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  may  be  enabled  to  act  a  faithful  part  in  this  time 
of  trial,  of  which  it  may  be  so  truly  said,  she  ought  **  not  to 
think  it  strange,  as  though  some  strange  thing  had  hap- 
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pened  to  her."  Her  safety  obviously  lies  in  reinming  to 
the  old  ground  oceopied  by  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
during  the  period  which  forms  the  latter  portion  of  our 
histoiy,  from  1638  to  the  Bevdation.  On  no  other  ground 
can  she  sorely,  successfully,  and  consistently,  advocate  or 
suffer  for  the  principles  which  she  is  now  endeavouring  to 
defend.  From  that  period  down  to  the  present,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  declension,  from  which  eOie  is  beginning  to 
emeige ;  and,  next  to  the  success  of  the  plots  of  her  enemies, 
we  should  deplore  her  taking  her  stand  on  the  profession 
made  subsequently  to  the  Revolution.  Let  us  close  these 
sheets  with  the  eloquent  eondusion  of  the  pamphlet  we 
have  refevred  to  : — 

'^  Oh  that  all  engaged  in  this  war  against  the  Lord  and 
his  Anointed,  would  read  and  consider  the  second  Psalm, 
and  yet  hearken  to  what  is  there  foretold  anent  the  issue  of 
it,  which  will  be  sad  and  heavy  to  them  that  obstinately  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  Let 
none  that  side  with  Christ  in  this  quarrel  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  appear  in  its  defence  against  all  sorts  of  oppo- 
nents ;  for  as  we  have  the  full  light  and  evidence  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  justify  its  righteousness  from  the  re- 
proaches of  men,  so  we  have  the  righteous  and  Almighty 
God  to  take  our  part,  who,  on  the  account  of  his  justice 
and  supreme  dominion,  is  engaged  to  own  them  that  own 
Him  in  this  cause.  In  contending  for  these,  we  contend 
not  for  honours,  dignities,  and  the  riches  of  this  world ; 
but  only  for  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  servants  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  that  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  in  them 
that  he  requires  of  all  in  his  Word ;  yea,  for  the  royal  dig- 
nities and  supereminent  prerogatives  of  his  righteous  and 
glorious  crown,  which  the  Father  hath  placed  on  his  head, 
giving  him  a  name  above  all  names, — that  in  the  name  of 
this  Jesus  all  knees  should  bow,  yea,  shall  bow.  Who 
needs  to  be  afraid  who  own  such  a  King,  and  have  him  on 
their  side,  who,  in  his  own  person,  overcame  and  triumphed 
over  all  his  enemies,  and  yet  again  will  do  so  in  the  per- 
sons of  his  weak,  contemned,  and  persecuted  servants  and 
people  ?  The  Lord  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
make  her  a  peaoeable  habitation !    Amen.*' 
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